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Happy and Glorious 


CORONATION is the most magnificent ceremony of that most 
magnificent ceremonial institution, the British Crown. 
Emphasis has rightly been laid on. the religious aspect of 

Tuesday’s service. But in this twentieth century it is as a secular 
sacrament that the Coronation will be regarded by the great majority 
of those who are flocking into London to see it. As the peers of the 
realm in the Abbey, so the people in their hundreds of thousands in 
the streets, and in their millions upon millions on the radio, are come 
to recognise their undoubted Queen and to return loyal homage for her 
solemn oath. All this, of course, is symbolism. But every society has 
its symbols, and the believers in conStitutional monarchy (who include 
many of the most intelligent and cultured peoples of the world) can 
at least claim that their symbols, being alive; are more natural for 
a human society. 

This particular coronation, by a unanimity of instinct, is a very 
special one. Everything conspires to sustain the hope and belief that 
it formally inaugurates a long and glorious reign.. Queens have been 
lucky for this country, and young queens especially. By name, Her 
Majesty recalls the magical springtime of Elizabeth I. But the parallel 
is closer—and equally happy—with Victoria, and either augury gives 
ample reason to salute Queen Elizabeth II with high hearts and hopes. 
There is something more than wishful nostalgia in these attempts to 
recall great ages by echoing great names. For forty years the British 
people, more than almost any other in the world, have lived in 
constant crisis and under constant strain. Undoubtedly there is a 
certain spiritual fatigue. But nothing vital has been lost and if for a 
generation they could be granted a surcease of alarm, there could be 
a great resurgence of spirit from a people still basically at one, still 
rich, still proud and still free. If there is nothing in the present posture 
of the world to warrant any confidence that such a respite is likely, 
the events of the last few months have equally shown that there is 
nothing to forbid the belief that it is possible. And in so doing they 
have shed their own shy ray of sunshine on the pageantry. 

Lost in the Coronation excitement, there is an anniversary this 
weekend that is not wholly irrelevant to the theme. Friday was the 
five-hundredth anniversary of the fall of Constantinople. And in a 
few weeks’ time, on July 17th, it will also be half a millennium since 
the battle of Castillon finally drove the English out of France and 
brought the Hundred Years’ War to an end. Both events were more 
the recognition of facts already accomplished than decisive in 
themselves. But they are none the less serviceable to mark the 
formal end of the Middle Ages in the eastern and the western marches 
of Christendom. 

Indeed, a pretty historical theory can be built around the abundance 
of anniversaries in these mid-century years. There is, the theory would 
run, a periodicity in human affairs that lasts about a hundred years, 
but begins about the middle of the calendar century. About that 
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time, it appears, a new line is struck out, a new guiding 
principle takes command. For a generation, or some- 
times two, it develops in relative tranquillity. But 
gradually the contradictions, the inner conflicts, the 
contentious children of tranquillity, begin to appear. 
The tensions build up, in the early decades of the 
calendar century, into a time of troubles. But by the 
middle of the century, the issue that has provoked the 
conflicts is resolved and the cycle begins again. 

Thus the Renaissance, after fifty years during which 
the human mind opened like a gigantic bud, led straight 
to the Reformation and to the first dreadful round of 
religious wars. Both in England and on the Continent, 
a settlement was reached in the 1550s. It took the form 
of strong national monarchies, which assured enough 
stability to give England and Spain and (in some 
respects) Germany their golden ages. Strong mon- 
archies, however, declined after the turn of the century 
into civil conflict, and the 1640s, with civil war in 
England, the Fronde in France and the Thirty Years’ 
War in Germany, were a period of despair. But once 
again, in the 1650s and the early 1660s, a settlement 
was reached and though it was on different lines in 
different countries, it everywhere made possible a great 
forward surge in human arts and sciences. In the 
eighteenth century, the pattern is a little less clear. But 
Watt and Voltaire stand out as the markers of the new 
direction that the human spirit took, once again, in the 
middle of the century ; indeed, few revolutions have 
been more decisive than that of which free thinking and 


The Meaning 


ees rejection of the western proposal to 
renew negotiations on the Austrian treaty has 
changed the complexion of the Bermuda meeting. It 
seems at present to have ruled out any imminent possi- 
bility of a high level conference with the Russians, and 
emphasises the fact that the task at Bermuda will be to 
bridge the gap between friends rather than foes. In 
suggesting, a fortnight ago, direct personal contact with 
the new Russian leaders, Sir Winston Churchill was 
reflecting the great yearning for peace throughout 
the west. But, while his genuine and heartfelt 
suggestion has met with no response from the Kremlin, 
its very popularity has since created a fresh bout of 
suspicion and recrimination within the Atlantic alliance 
that cannot be ignored. And it is primarily this new 
situation that must be dealt with at the proposed 
meeting in Bermuda next month between President 
Eisenhower, Sir Winston and the French prime 
rminister—whoever he may be—before there can be 
any real question of a satisfactory approach to Russia. 

Besides the recent disarray in western thinking, a 
Big Four conference now also seems impossible for two 
specific reasons. —The Americans, who never liked the 
idea at this stage, had insisted that progress on the 
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technology were the parents. The time of troubje, 
followed very promptly and was prolonged. Bu: j; was, 
once more, in the 1840s and the 1850s that the long 
liberal summer began. This, in turn, bred its time of 
troubles, through which we have been living. 

So we stand once again at the watershed of a century 
Of the forces that have been at work in its first half 
—in the reigns of the four kings who divide the century 
and separate the two queens—the supplemen 
included with this issue of The Economist attempts to 
give some account. Of what is still to come, only this 
can be said with assurance : that the uncertainties and 
the apprehensions are surely no greater than they mus 
have been at the mid-point of those other centuries, 
which yet blazed forth so splendidly. 

This pattern weaving, it will be said, is no more than 
a piece of historical fiction. That can readily be granted. 
But is this the day to question the validity of historical 
fictions, when one of the most transparent of them js 
about to parade through the streets of London its power 
to captivate the minds and stir the emotions even of that 
disillusioned cynic the mid-century Briton ? Give us 
leave to base our aspirations on whatever fancies we 
may, if they give us joy and courage to face the future, 
Let us wrap them up in the familiar prayer and cheer 
ourselves hoarse for the symbols and the fictions, for 
the banners and the emblems, for the pride of the past, 
for the warmth of the present and for all the hopes of 
the future. Send Her Victorious. Happy and Glorious. 

God Save the Queen. 


of Bermuda 


Austrian treaty should be one of the prime tests of 
Russian good faith; and without good faith they 
see no point in seeking a conference. The 
Russians seem in fact to be reverting to the 
attitudes and actions of the Stalin era; there is now 
plenty of evidence to suggest that the s»ftening after 
the great man died was for tactical reasons of even 
shorter range than had generally been hoped. 

By refusing to discuss Austria the Russians have done 
much to chill even the limited optimism that survived 
the columns of Pravda’s important leading article last 
Sunday. It is true that the article was phrased in a 
conciliatory tone which would have been almost incon- 
ceivable a year ago. But the contents did little to 
suggest that the Russians were prepared to make any 
concessions of substance. And their attitude over the 
Austrian treaty, knowing in particular the importance 
publicly attached to it by President Eisenhower, has 
confirmed this view of their intransigence. They have, 
moreover, now gone further. By pointedly reminding 
the western powers that the Austrian negotiators were 
no more than deputies for the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, Moscow has given yet another hint that 


what it wants is a return to Potsdam, to get back, that 
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is, to the situation which existed in Germany just after 
the war. Four-power control of Austria has continued 
until long after the call for it has gone. Now, the 
Russian attitude is to seek its restoration in Germany. 
To put the clock back may sound a simple solution for 
an exceedingly complex situation. But events have 
gone too far to’make it feasible. To allow a Russian 
voice in the running of Western Germany would be 
intolerable at this stage, not only to the whole com- 
munity of Nato but to the Germans themselves. A 
four-power conference with that end in view would 
merely be a bargaining platform for Russian propa- 
anda. It would widen rather than bridge the already 
y iwning chasm between east and west, 


* 


Failing progress on Austria, the other criterion set 
by President Eisenhower for talks with Mr Malenkov 
and his colleagues has been progress at Panmunjom. 
But in view of the Communists’ general attitude, both 
at the truce table and elsewhere in the world, it hardly 
seems likely that such progress will now be rapid 
enough to affect the issue. Indeed, if the Bermuda 
meeting between the American, British and French 
heads of government were to be regarded as in any 
way a preparation for a Big Four conference, there 
would have to be a remarkable change in the whole 
Korean picture during the next three weeks. The 
further adjournment of the truce negotiations on 
Monday for another week was not exactly a promising 
Start. 

Whatever is on the agenda for Bermuda, the fact 
is that the meeting will largely be dominated by 
the problems of the Far East, and its success or failure 
may certainly be judged by the extent of agreement 
reached about them, For when President Eisenhower 
took the initiative in proposing a meeting with the 
British and French Prime Ministers, he did so because 
he was alarmed at the differences which had arisen 
between the United States and its allies. And those 
differences really sprang from the divergence of mood 
promoted and sustained by emotions which have found 
their focus in Korea, Although the President’s 
initiative in fact followed Sir Winston Churchill’s 
suggestion that a meeting with the Russians might be 
profitable, his eyes were fixed more on the consequences 
than the contents of Sir Winston’s speech. It was 
because of the twist given to the Prime Minister’s words 
and even more to those of Mr Attlee, rather than 
because of the words themselves, that the President 
acted. But, although the extreme form in which much 
American opinion has lately been expressed represents 
a danger to the unity of purpose of the free world, the 
rightness of the Aimerican approach as taken by 
President Eisenhower is now being proven by the 
Russians themselves ; they have rejoiced at the breaches 
‘o allied ranks and are afraid only that the coming 
three-power conference will heal them. : 

if, then, Bermuda is to be primarily an occasion for 
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closing the gap between America and its allies in order 
to fight the cold war more effectively, in what will the 
task mainly consist ? One aspect, perhaps the most 
important, will be to estimate how far European opinion 
may move towards America on the Far Eastern 
problem, and how far some modification may take place 
in American attitudes. For President Eisenhower this 
will be a matter of crucial concern, if he is to give 
successfully the kind of national lead which he has so 
far declined because he risked opposing Congress and 
the right wing of the Republican party. And in 
Washington at any rate the chief barrier to a unified 
Far Eastern policy is recognised to be the difference of 
views about China. What are Peking’s real intentions ? 
How far is China rather than Russia now the main 
expansionist power ? How can it be contained ? How 
much control does Moscow have over Peking? If 
Korea is settled, should Communist China join Uno, 
and how soon? These are the questions on which 
some consensus of allied view is essential if anything 
lastingly useful is to come out of the Bermuda meeting. 

The problem may well be stated quite simply: while 
there no longer seems to be any real possibility of 
Bermuda laying the groundwork for an allied con- 
ference with Russia, it should clear the ground for 
dealing with China. It is, however, one thing to know 
and state the problem, and another to solve it. No one 
supposes that, after the long history of disagreement 
on Far Eastern policy, a short conference is going to 
heal all differences. But only a positive public and 
agreed approach by the three governments, can cut the 
ground from under the feet of those in both Britain 
and America who accuse their allies of not playing fair. 
It is just as necessary to rob Senator McCarthy of 
ammunition for firing at British ships trading with 
Chinese ports, as to refute those who genuinely believe 
that the Americans rather than the Communist leaders 


‘ are preventing a truce in Korea. 


Above all, some solution is overdue on the problem 
of how Americans are to talk politics with Chinese 
Communists. All negotiations in Korea have so far been 
on a purely military basis ; but the next step, if there is 
to be one at all, must involve formal negotiations 
between governments. They in turn imply an agreed 
and recognised plan, not only for containing Chinese 
expansionism but for establishing a workable relation- 
ship with Peking if it does behave. Now that the 
Russians have shown that, in spite of the internal 
changes after Stalin’s death, they are not prepared for 
a real settlement, this drawing up of an allied plan for 
China comes long before chasing the mirage of a 
meeting with Mr Malenkoy. Indeed, to agree on how 
to handle China is an essential step towards any 
ultimate talks with the Russians. To recognise and act 
on this fact will be the key to making the Bermuda 
meeting a success. For unless the three major western 
powers can first compose their own differences, they 
will be in no position to negotiate successfully with 
Moscow. That is the true purpose of the conference. 
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East and West over Five Centuries 


N May 29, 1453, the Ottoman Turkish Army 

began the general assault upon Constantinople, 
which it had besieged for more than seven weeks, and 
before the evening the Sultan Mohammed II entered 
the city and took possession of St Sophia. It is one 
of the principal historical boundary-dates. Historians 
of the Renaissance and the Enlightenment marked the 
end of the Middle Ages by the fall of the Roman Empire 
in the East, as they marked the end of antiquity and 
the beginning of the Middle Ages by the fall of the 
Roman Empire in the West. The capture of 
Constantinople was the prelude to the Renaissance, to 
the Discoveries, and to five centuries of the greatest 
material progress that mankind has known. 

In a longer retrospect, 1453 is a memorable point 
in the fluctuating struggle between East and West, 
which goes back at least to Xerxes’s invasion of Greece, 
and is continued in Soviet Russia’s occupation of 
Eastern Europe since 1945. It is tempting to see the 
principal theme of history in this conflict between Asia, 
limitless, uniform and despotic, and Europe, small- 
parcelled, various and free—tempting because it sug- 
gests that Europe has always hitherto shown the greater 
social vitality and endurance. In 1453 the West did 
not possess even the technical superiority which it now 
regards as its birth-right. Mohammed the Conqueror 
took Constantinople because he disposed of the heaviest 
train of artillery the world had yet seen. 

But the Turks struck terror in the West by effecting 
conquests of a radically new kind. The Ottoman stand- 
ing army, the Janissaries, was an institution that seemed 
to pervert and condition human nature. Recruited from 
children who were taken as tribute from subject popu- 
lations and educated in Islam, this élite was without 
any bonds of family or country, devoted only to a 
Sultan who would lead them in war-like enterprises. 
Constantinople was stormed by warriors of Greek, 
Slav and Albanian blood, fighters who truly had no 
fatherland ; and the Ottoman dominions were likewise 
administered by statesmen of Christian and European 
birth. Thus the Turks turned the strength of every 
conquered people against itself, and transformed those 
who might have been liberators of their countries into 
instruments of the oppressor. - Historical parallels are 
always dubious, but the illusion of Communist invinci- 
bility may be dispelled if the Communist party is seen 
in the perspective of the recurring institutions of human 
slavery—against the record of the Janissaries’ organisa- 
tion, their changing relationship with the Sultan whom 
they served or ruled, and the purges and massacres 
that punctuated and finally ended their history. 

The Ottoman invasion of Europe transcended the 
political category: its significance was religious, ideo- 
logical, a clash between civilisations. The West 
regarded the Turk with fear and disgust as a barbarian 


intruder ; the Ottomans believed it was their mission 
to conquer the world for Islam. Then, as now, there 
were two embattled worlds with hostile religions. By 
the Turks were not only the spearhead of Islam ; they 
were also, perhaps like the Communists, the political 
representatives and avengers of Orthodox Christians 
against their Catholic rivals. It was not the Turks 
who destroyed the Byzantine Empire and broke the 
millennial inviolability of Constantinople. That had 
been done by the Westerners themselves when they 
sacked Constantinople on the Fourth Crusade. And q 
year before St Sophia was turned into a mosque it 
witnessed the greater desecration of a Catholic Mass ; 
the first minister of the Byzantine Empire declared that 
he would rather see Mohammed’s turban in Constan- 
tinople than the Pope’s tiara. The Orthodox Church is 
a shade-loving plant ; an infidel secular power has been 
so recurrent a feature in its political ecology that it may 
be particularly well adapted to a totalitarian age. 


* 


The politics of the defence of Europe against the 
Turks were religious politics. Religious motives over- 
rode political ones, and political grievances found 
ideological expression. The West regarded the Ottoman 
Empire in Europe as a Christian terra irredenta, 
especially after the middle of the eighteenth century 
when Turkey was in decline and became known as 
“the Eastern Question ”—that is to say, no longer a 
mortal threat, but a problem which the West could 
formulate in its own diplomatic terms, even if it was 
not agreed upon the answer. It was not until the 
Ottoman Empire had collapsed that the possession of 
Constantinople ceased to be an acute issue of inter- 
national politics. To men like Gladstone and Freeman, 
the possession of European provinces by the Turk was 
a disgrace to Christians, and May 29, 1453, was the 
darkest day in the history of Christendom. They 
regarded the West and the Ottoman Empire as rival 
descendants of the Christian Roman Empire, whose co- 
existence was in the long run impossible ; and they 
would have seen the fulfilment of a historical destiny 
when the two countries which had formed the core of 
the Ottoman and Byzantine dominions, Greece and 
Turkey, together became members of Nato. 

Although Turkey was not formally admitted to the 
Western community of nations until the end of the 
Crimean War, the Ottomans had become a weight in 
the Western balance of power as soon as their position 
in the Balkans was consolidated by the capture of 
Constantinople. The infidel Turk was transformed 
diplomatically into the Grand Signior, successor of the 
Byzantine Emperor. Even before the notorious alliance 
of Francis I with the enemy of Christendom, the Italian 
governments had conspired freely with him against one 
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another. France or the England of Elizabeth I could 
call in the Sultan to attack the Habsburgs in the rear, 
and the Habsburgs could invite the Sophy of Persia 
to attack the Sultan in the rear. The ideologically self- 
sufficient worlds of the sixteenth century were units in 
a wider, fluid, multiple arrangement of power.. In the 
twentieth century the Communist bloc and the West 
are engaged in ideological conflict within the pre- 
existing framework of a single world-wide society of 
states, which they divide between them and where there 
are no available counterweights. This helps to explain 
the greater cohesion of the West in 1953 than in 1453. 
In 1453 the European states were materially and 
psychologically incapable of concerting even such 
resistance to the Turks as they later managed against 
Louis XIV. Crusading zeal was dead, and the pruden- 
tial argument for collective security had not yet taken 
its place. The various athletes of Christendom, from 
Scanderbeg and John Hunyadi down to John Sobieski, 
were admired but not given much help. The same 
was still true of the age of Hitler. The greater degree 
of integration that the West has achieved against the 
Communist threat may perhaps be explained by the 
pressure with which each bloc grinds against the other 
in a bipartite world that can be flown round more 
quickly than Don John of Austria could sail from Naples 
to Messina. 

The contraction of the world, and therefore of the 
scope for political manceuvre, is one of the greatest of 
the political changes that have occurred in five hundred 
years. Another is in the realm of political mood and 
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temper. The fifteenth century saw the Ottoman menace 


through the haze of heroism and piety engendered by 
the crusading ideal. Foreign politics were romanticised : 


every prince was a martial Neville Chamberlain, want- 


ing to meet the Grand Turk in single combat, or a 
chivalric MacArthur, yearning to smite the infidel and 
reconquer Jerusalem. This indeed is one of the reasons 
for their meagre success in resisting the Turks. In the 
twentieth century policies have on the whole become 


_cooler and more pragmatic, reflecting the spirit of 


Machiavelli, who advocated a rational approach to 
politics even more clearly than an economical use of 
unscrupulousness. 

But there is a deeper contrast: political empiricism 
has replaced religious belief. When Mohammed the 
Conqueror entered Constantinople in triumph, he dis- 
mounted at the doors of St Sophia, and kneeling on 
the ground poured dust upon his hair in token, at that 
supreme moment, of abasement before Allah. This is 
not the custom of contemporary war-lords and revolu- 
tionaries on entering their conquered capitals. In a 
religious age, even hostile and irreconcilable religions 
were united in recognition of human finitude and a 
transcendent power. Mankind has for the most part 
lost this primeval piety in the past five hundred years ; 
in the end it was not a counter-offensive by Christianity 
but the secular force of nationalism that destroyed the 
Ottoman Empire. Whether men are freer and nobler 
in consequence is a question to which history itself 
gives no clear answer. Perhaps it is not in the nature 
of history to do so. 


Soviet Satellite Seas 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HEREVER it can, Russia has always sought to 

control a chain of satellite countries around its 
borders; and now they surround it like a layer 
of fat mitigating the rigours of the cold war. Soviet 
attacks on Swedish and American aircraft in the Baltic 
and Bering Seas, well outside territorial waters, encour- 
age the belief that the Russians have now decided to 
complete the ring by the creation of satellite seas. 

The First Lord’s recent disclosure that the Soviet 
Navy is already the second largest in commission shows 
that such a policy need not fail through lack of adequate 
force ; and it is no longer possible for a naval power like 
Britain to go on finding consolation in the complacent 
and unjustified view that Russia has always been and 
must remain a land power. Former Russian rulers have, 
in fact, been quick to grasp the essential principles of 
sea strategy. Indeed, the Volga-Don canal lately built 
and heralded as a triumph of “ socialist construction ” 
was the realisation, 250 years afterwards, of Peter the 
Great’s intention to link the two rivers so as to be able 
to transfer his Caspian flotilla to the Black Sea. 





What has usually been lacking in Russia has not been 
the will to exercise sea power. The Russians have been 
handicapped by restricted access to the sea and the 
competition of leading naval powers. They have also 
lacked industrial strength, adequate communications 
between their squadrons, and the easy familiarity with 
the sea that comes from possession of a sizeable 
merchant marine. 

Most of these traditional obstacles are disappearing. 
Victory in the late war gave Russia a coastal perimeter 
of unprecedented scale. Its production of steel, coal 
and oil is now more than adequate for its naval aims. 


- The handicap of poor communications is being over- 


come by development of the northern sea route along 
the coast of Siberia, and by a system of deep-water 
canals connecting the Black, Baltic, Caspian and 
Northern Seas and usable by naval units up to the size 
of destroyers. But the troubles caused by a largely 
landlocked and queasy human material still persist. 
They are reflected in a picture in this year’s exhibition 
of self-taught painters of the Soviet Navy. It bears the 
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title of “ Distribution of pickled cucumbers during a 
storm ”—a recognised method of fighting seasickness. 

Russia’s intention of becoming a great naval power 
despite such obstacles has not been generally realised 
because on three occasions in this century—in 1905, 
1914 and 1941—war has interrupted the programme. 
Thus the growing size of the postwar Soviet Navy 
does not so much break new ground as return to an old, 
though never fully effective, tradition. This time, how- 
ever, an intensive programme of cruiser, destroyer and 
submarine construction is backed by a completely new 
industrial and strategic strength. 

The political aims, too, are largely traditional, and 
much of Russia’s effort may be seen as the pursuit of 
its basic naval objectives: the neutralisation of the 
Korean Straits, and the closing of the Black and Baltic 
Sea entrances to all powers who do not possess any 
coastline there. In the Black Sea, Russia overreached 
itself at the end of the war by asking for joint bases with 
Turkey on the Straits. The flanking operation of a civil 
war in Greece failed, and the Truman doctrine threw 
Russia on the defensive in the Black Sea. But in that 
new context the situation is not wholly unsatisfactory 
to Moscow, whose local primacy is not seriously 
challenged ; and it is now Turkey that is prevented 
from making full use of its membership of the Atlantic 
Pact by the very Montreux Convention against which 
an expansionist Russia was so recently complaining. 

The Baltic situation is much less satisfactory for the 
Russians and is clearly worrying them. Any attack on 
western Europe would be handicapped without control 
of this sea. Hence the sharp Notes sent in recent months 
to Denmark, the Nato power controlling the entrance to 
what the Soviet press now calls the “ home waters ” of 
the Baltic. Hence, too, the careful watch on movements 
of opinion in neutral Sweden, ‘and the growing reports 
from Germany of Soviet naval and air developments in 
the Riigen Island and Szczecin areas. The attacks 
on Swedish aircraft well outside even the distended 
territorial waters claimed by the Russians speak for 
themselves. In the Russians’ view, as stated in their 
“Handbook of International Law,” the “ Baltic 
powers ” have the right to define the status of the whole 
of this “ closed.sea,” including the Danish narrows, and 
specifically to exclude the naval vessels of all other 
nations. 

In the Far East, the Okhotsk Sea became virtually a 
closed Soviet sea when Japan lost South Sakhalin and 
the Kurile islands after its week of war with Russia in 
1945. Air and surface control of this sea is rigorous, 
and continues, as a result of Russian occupation of the 
Habomai Islands at the end of the Kurile chain, up to 
within a mile or so of the Japanese coast. 

The Sea of Japan is, however, much more important 
for the defence of the Maritime Province, for overawing 
Japan, and for easy access to China and East Asia. The 
key to its control is the Straits of Korea. The Russians 
were quick to realise this and they have never forgotten 
it. They had no sooner reached Vladivostock in 1860 
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ths they smneelgnial eee SIMI te wert The 
Russo-Japanese war of 1905 was essentially fought to 
decide who would control them, and was fittingly won 
and lost there. 

Stalin said in 1945 that people of his generation hag 
waited forty years to see the day of victory over Japan; 
but it was not until 1950 that he felt the time had 
arrived to take the substance as well as the trappings of 
victory and achieve the Tsarist aim of control of the 
northern shore of the Korean Straits. The Korean 
War can thus be seen as an attempt to gain a major 
objective of naval strategy, and it is perhaps a misfor- 
tune that, in the west, it has so completely been 
explained and dealt with in terms of regarding the 
Russians as mere “ land animals.” 

Between west and east lie the seas of the Arctic, 
where the Russians as long ago as 1926 claimed “ every 
discovered or undiscovered land ” in a sector between 
the North Pole and the Norwegian frontier on the one 
hand and the North Pole and the easternmost tip of 
Siberia on the other. Lately the Russian lawyers had 
added to this an alleged Russian right to sovereignty 
over all the water and ice in this area. Four Arctic Seas 
—Kara, Laptev, East Siberian and Chukchee—are 
declared to be “ closed seas ” and the northern sea route 
is described as an inner waterway, and not an inter- 
national highway. The only breaks in this chain of 
monopoly are the Barents Sea where, however, the 
Northern Fleet is being built up ; and the Bering Sea, 
where American Alaska comes to within about fifty 
miles of Soviet territory. 

Alaska has not unnaturally become something of a 
sore tooth with Soviet strategists ; and Soviet press 
articles and comment leave no doubt that the sale of this 
province for seven million dollars in 1867 is now greatly 
regretted. It was the new Soviet Ambassador to China, 
V. V. Kuznetsov, who was reported by the Jugoslav 
Zujevic as being affected, during their return from the 
United Nations meetings in San Francisco, by a sight 
of a map of Alaska. “Kuznetsov began to curse the 
Americans, and I remember he said: ‘That is ours, it’s 
Russian: they took it from us, we'll take it from 
them.’ ” 

Russia’s present urge to surround itself with a belt 
of satellite seas is a natural reaction to a situation in 
which its potential enemies are sea powers. It is more 
economical to defend 15,000 miles of sparsely 
populated coasts by closing the adjoining seas and mect- 
ing opponents at their approaches, rather than by build- 


ing vast and economically unproductive networks of. 


strategic roads and vaibwris, and dissipating manpower 
in isolated military settlements all ‘over the Sovict 
Union. Behind these preparations lies the Russians’ 
shocked discovery, in reports of the Normandy landings 
and Far Eastern operations, of the striking power that 
modern navies can deliver. As the implications have 
been absorbed, preparations to deliver or parry such 
blows have been speeded up ; and published discussion 
of the subject has diminished with equal speed. 
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Commonwealth. Assembled 


cr the Commonwealth premiers have drawn and 
A knowledged the plaudits of the crowds as they ride 


in their carriages along the Coronation route, they will get 
down to other business. They will have plenary meetings, 
and also, and possibly more usefully, informal discussions. 


There will be much to discuss. It has already been 

inounced that Mr Nehru and Mr Mohammed Ali are to 
talk about Kashmir. African and Australasian problems 
suggest more than one regional téte-d-téte.- New Zealand’s 
candidature for the Security Council will give special impor- 
tance to Mr Holland’s talks with other premiers. Any 
indications which Dr Malan may give of Nationalist policy 
in South Africa, and towards the Commonwealth, will now 
be received with particular interest, and perhaps dread, by 
everybody else. Mr Nehru will be a key figure in dis- 
cussions of the Russian reaction to the proposals for a 
four-power conference. The neighbour’s view of the 
balance of forces in Republican Washington, which Mr 
St Laurent can give, will be of unusually close interest to 
his colleagues. Both in the affairs of its individual members 
and in those of the Commonwealth as a whole, the con- 
ference takes place at a critical moment. 


* 


It looks as if the premiers will have to steel themselves 
to some disappointments. While Mr Butler can certainly 
report a better state of health in the Commonwealth balance 
of payments, there are some individual exceptions to the 
ond aid to Pakistan may well be put forward as.an essential 
interest of the Commonwealth. On the economic pro- 
gramme agreed at the last Commonwealth conference six 
months ago—the sd-called plan for the convertibility of 
sterling—Mr Butler must report negative results. This 
ore was built round the proposition that the United 

States would quickly back a realistic scheme of self-help ; 
since it is now plain that there must be, at least, a waiting 
period before the policy of the new Administration is at 
all precise, — modifications of Commonwealth policy 
will certainly be suggested. Trade expansion will be 
thought of more as a matter of relations with the European 
Payments Union, rather than as something that depends 
directly and immediately on American policies for trade 
libe ‘alisation, aid, and overseas investment. The internal 
problems of Commonwealth development have become even 
more important than they seemed when the convertibility 
- was being formed. But it is perhaps the issues of 
‘orcign policy that will command most attention—-and on 

which the extraordinarily diverse group of men who are 
responsible for the dhechieles of 600 million people are 
likely to be at their best. : : 











The Liberals’ Future 


T would be sad if history had to record that the last 
serious hopes of reviving the Liberal party disappeared 
during the festive summer of 1953. But time is not soften- 
ing the blow administered at the Sunderland South by- 
election on May 13th. Here, if ever, there seemed to be a 
real chance of the Liberal party demonstrating its marginal 
importance: its intervention could reasonably be expected 
to deprive the Conservatives of a seat they otherwise had an 
opportunity of winning. Whether, as the Liberals hoped, 
the Conservatives would then have been sufficiently 
chastened to lend a more favourable ear to the case for 
electoral reform is a question that is now hypothetical. In 
spite of Sir Winston Churchill’s sympathy, most Conserva- 
tives have argued for a long time that anything like the 
alternative vote would merely save the Liberal party from 
an otherwise inevitable and early demise. They regard the 
Sunderland result as a complete vindication of this view. 

The Liberal poll fell from 5,604 at the general election 
of 1950 to 2,524 this month, It is a reasonable guess that of 
the surviving Liberal voters, some represent a hard but 
small core of people who would otherwise have abstained. 
No one can guess how the others would have divided 
between the two main parties if there had been a straight 
fight, but it seems most unlikely that their influence either 
way would have been considerable. If the Liberal candidate 
had not stood, the Conservative majority would probably 
have been very little different. 

The Liberal party’s realists have for long appreciated 
that it can become a Parliamentary force again only by 
inducing one of the big parties—which means, in practice, 
the Conservatives—either to grant a measure of electoral 
reform or else to make an electoral pact on somewhat self- 
effacing terms, giving the Liberals a batch of fairly safe 
seats without greatly circumscribing their freedom of action. 
The weapons by which the Liberals might gain either 
objective never looked powerful: they are now very weak 
indeed. Something could be done by the present Liberal 
members in Parliament, but for a variety of reasons they 
sadly fail to make their influence felt. The party is thus 
thrown back on its resources in the country. After Sunder- 
land it will be even less anxious than before to fight by-elec- 
tions. Yet the error lies not in fighting Sunderland but in 
the party’s failure long ago to launch a systematic 
“ nuisance” campaign carefully directed to the marginal 
areas. At the worst, this would have helped to keep Liberal 
voters steadfast ; at the best, it might have attracted new 
support. Even now it could revive both the 
confidence of the Liberal rank and file and the fears of the 
Conservatives. But the obstacles are now bigger than ever, 
the Liberals’ resources—human and financial—have fallen 
desperately low, and time has run terribly short. 
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Minuet in Paris 


INCE the war French politics have been desperate if not 
S always serious. Seventeen governments have succeeded 
one another, ranging from M. Queuille’s record-breaking 
tenure of office from September, 1948, to October, 1949, 
to the same premier’s three-day regime in July, 1950. The 
fall of M. Mayer last week has started yet another round 
in the formal and quite meaningless game of finding a 
prime minister. One after another, M. Mollet of the 
Socialist party and M. Diethelm of the Gaullists have 
refused to try to win a trip to Bermuda. As The Economist 
goes to press, M. Paul Reynaud is testing the very sticky 
wicket with the determined air of a man who would like to 
change the rules altogether. M. Reynaiid brings with him 
terrible memories of the 1¢40 disaster, during which he 
was in office, and his present task shows how little France 
has learned from the recent past. 

The unexpected fact that M. Mayer was overthrown by 
an absolute majority, and that a repetition of this event 
would entail the dissolution of the National Assembly, 
makes the problem of finding a new government particu- 
larly difficult. The deputies disagree on everything except 
the desire to keep their jobs, and this means that they may 
have to bear with the next premier for some length of time. 
No prospect could be more dampening to the French 
political mind. Few people in France care in the least 
about what goes on in the Assembly ; the latter therefore 
tends to consider the practice of government as a private 
and occult game. Now, however, it is facing the possibility 
of dissolution and of having to appeal to a bored and ironic 
electorate. Every attempt will be made, therefore, to find 
a government with some chance of survival. 

Whether or not this can be done is fundamentally of 
little importance. It is increasingly clear that France is 
ungovernable in the normal sense of the word, and that a 
parliamentary body which cheerfully dismisses a govern- 
ment on the day of the announcement of the Bermuda 
meeting is little more than a debating society. Indo-China 
continues to be an open wound and the North African 
situation is a powder-keg. It is doubtful whether the 
European Defence Community treaty will ever come up for 
consideration in the Assembly, yet no alternative has been 
proposed by a country which still claims a share of leader- 
ship in Europe. Instead of trying to face these immense 
problems and presenting them clearly to the nation, the 
Assembly has brought down successive French govern- 
merits over the question of taxes on home-distilled alcohol 
or fractional cuts in an ever-mounting budget deficit. 
Rarely has a great, if somewhat anarchic, people been so 
badly served by its representatives. 


Communist Germany’s Strategy 


HE optimists who believed that Stalin’s successors 
7 would make concessions in Germany have been con- 
founded by the latest statements made by Soviet German 
leaders, as well as by the most recent declarations in Pravda. 
While Pravda declares in familiar phrases that Russia still 
intends to establish a “united, peace-loving, democratic 
Germany,” Ulbricht and Grotewohl have removed any 
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hopes that this might mean something less than a Marxis 
Germany, attached to the Soviet Union. There is no sign 
in any of the recent German Communist speeches tha 
Malenkov might abandon the East German regime anq 
agree to genuinely free elections as proposed by the western 
powers in their Notes of last year. The indications are 
indeed all in the other direction. 

On the occasion of Marx’s birthday anniversary and other 
celebrations, the Soviet German leaders have reiterated that 
the future “ democratic ” Germany is to be established by 
the violent overthrow of the Bonn regime. And the Pieck 
Republic is intended to be the model and operational base 
for the revolution in Western Germany. Far from slowing 
down the sovietisation of the Russian Zone, this process js 
being urged on, with intensified persecution of class enemies 
and the Churches. Ulbricht has repeated that the first 
stage—the dictatorship of the proletariat—has already been 
achieved in the Pieck Republic and that everything must 
now be done to accomplish the next stage, that of transition 
to a socialist state modelled on the Soviet Union. 

This state is to be “ the centre of the patriotic education 
of the German people and the strong base of the National 
Front,” that is, to win Western Germany. It is affirmed 
that “friendship with the Soviet Union is an inseparable 
part of genuine patriotism,” and Grotewohl, the East 
German premier, declares : 


The decision to create the foundations of socialism in the 
Democratic Republic has raised the struggle for German 
unity to a higher level. In this gigantic conflict, the 
German working class, led by its Marxist-Leninist party, is 
executing the will of the great German scholars and 
revolutionaries, the valiant champions of a united and 
indivisible Germany, Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, as 
well as the leaders who developed their idea, Lenin and 
Stalin. 


The German Communists envisage that their struggle for 
Germany will be a long one, and they constantly reveal that 
they have two great tasks to overcome. These are to 
combat the Social-Democrats and to force progress in the 
economic field. It is worth recalling as evidence of the 
direct effect of western restrictions on trade with the Soviet 
bloc that the German Communist leaders, revealing. that 
industrial production has fallen in the zone by 10 per cent 
during the first quarter of this year, quote Stalin’s dictum 
that “political work without economic successes is 
purposeless,” 


Investigating the Investigators 


py impatience with the Monopolies Commission is 
generally concentrated upon the unconscionable time 
that the commission takes to investigate and report upon 
the subjects referred to it by the Board of Trade. The 
Select Committee on Estimates—which may be said to be 
in somewhat the same line of business—concerned itself 
mainly with this question of time when it examined the 
operations of the commission early this year. But the 
recommendations appended to its report do not offer much 
hope of speeding up the highly respectable slowcoach. 

No monopoly report has so far taken less than cighteen 
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months to complete, and the average period has been 
something over two years ; the latest report, on matches 
and match-making machinery, was incidentally delayed for 
an additional six months before being published by the 
Board of Trade. ‘The investigations of the commission have 
tended to fall into three sections: a general study of the 
industry ; an investigation by accountants of its finances and 
costs ; and consideration by the commission of “ the public 
interest aspects of the case ” (which usually involves -hear- 
ings at which the industry is represented, often by counsel). 
The factual study is carried out by the commission’s staff, 
which is mainly drawn from civil servants, and the costing 
inquiries by its own accountant, sometimes assisted by 
accountants from the Board of Trade. Each process of 
factual inquiry is supervised by a panel of commission 
members; but consideration of the public interest is, 
necessarily, the responsibility of the commission as a whole. 

This function of judgment is, inevitably, the bottleneck 
in the commission’s present procedure; and the Select 
Committee’s suggestions—that one full-time member might 
be appointed and that private firms of accountants and 
perhaps industrial consultants might be employed—hardly 
affect it. These might speed up the fact finding ; they 
would perhaps deploy rather more familiarity with business 
practice, and knowledge of what to look for, than the 
present staff can bring to bear. But any radical increase in 
the speed of judgment—without reducing the care the com- 
mission can give to this task—-would probably necessitate a 
radical change in the constitution of the commission, 
perhaps separating the judicial function from that of fact- 
finding. These are, however, difficult decisions ; and the 
new type of inquiry into exclusive dealing practices, which 
the commission’s chairman thinks “is very much simpler ” 
than studies of single industries, may suggest alternative 
forms of improvement for British legislation against 
monopoly. 


Remaking Nigeria 


13 inevitable sequel to the crisis in Nigerian politics— 
a round-table conference to redraw the 1951 constitu- 
tion—was announced by Mr Lyttelton in the House of 
Commons last week. Nigeria’s federal constitution, follow- 
ing a forty-year period of administrative centralisation, 
gives to the centre all powers not reserved to the regions, 
and in that respect is far more centralised than the federal 
organisation planned for the Caribbean or Central Africa. 
This, it is now clear, presupposed a degree. of mutual trust 
among the Nigerian peoples and creeds that does not yet 
exist. It might have worked, and proved a unifying influ- 
ence, if the nationalists of the Eastern and Western regions 
were prepared to move more slowly towards full self- 
government: it is their eagerness to grasp sovereign powers 
which has produced what may fairly be called northern 
Pakistanism—though their own explanation is that the 
separatism of the North is simply a British device to per- 
petuate imperialism. 

lhe Northern province has equal representation in the 
tral legislature with East and West combined, but it is 
‘ucationally backward and fears that self-government 
ould therefore merely replace British by southern 
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Nigerian, principally Ibo, rulers and administrators. Its 
instincts are the same as those of the Nyasas faced with 
the prospect of settler rule, or the southern Sudanese faced 
with the prospect of Muslim rule ; it prefers by far the 
Colonial Office it knows. Since the southern nationalists 


_ resigned from the Council of Ministers upon their failure to 


force through the “ self-government by 1956” resolution, 
Northern tempers have been rising, and the attempt by 
Mr Awolowo’s nationalists to preach their doctrine in 
the North itself touched off the recent violence in Kano. 
But a breakaway by the North would be a bad augury for 
British policy in Africa, which is to build viable modern 
states from separate peoples, cultures, creeds and even 
colours. Partition is, indeed, a confession of failure in the 
federal solution of this problem. The round-table confer- 
ence has been proposed, but it is by no means sure that 
the invitations will be accepted. Perhaps, however, it will 
weigh with Africans of all parties in Nigeria that if they 
cannot work as a team, and build up what would be the 


largest black state in existence, they will give much pleasure 
farther south. 


Benelux at Breaking-point ? 


UBLIC demonstrations in Belgium against the tariff union 
with the Netherlands reflect the underlying tensions in 
this cold courtship. At present the Belgians are the 
unwilling partner ; yet there does not seem to be any over- 
whelming national reason for their present reluctance. It 
is true that Belgium has had an adverse trade balance in 
the past nine consecutive months, but foreign exchange 
reserves remain adequate. The balance of payments with 
Holland, on the other hand, continues to run in Belgium’s 
favour, Business conditions are satisfactory and unemploy- 
ment at less than a quarter of a million is below the yearly 
average. The objections have come from sectional 
i high-cost manufacturers troubled by Dutch 
competition and agricultural interests already receiving 
special consideration in the Benelux agreement. 
The advantages of Benelux are appreciated- by both sides. 
A steady expansion of mutual trade has raised the propor- 
tion of Belgium’s share of Holland’s total imports from 
11} per cent in 1938 to 17 per cent in 1952.. The respective 
proportions for Holland’s trade with Belgium are 8.9 per 
cent m 1938 and 13.5 per cent in 1952. The critics point 
to two considerable problems: the divergent wage-price 
levels in the two countries, and the absence.of a co-ordi- 
nated fiscal system throughout the area. The Belgians 
complain that Dutch Crippsian austerity has battened wages 
at a level below what is tolerable in the predominantly free- 
enterprise Belgian economy. The Dutch point out that it 
is the Belgian wage level which is out of step with the rest 
of Europe. They maintain that the Belgian failure to 
modernise and re-equip their industries since the war 
accounts for the greater competitive strength of Dutch 
industry. The juxtaposition of the two countries’ wage 
levels since the war is remarkable—in 1938 Dutch wages 
were half as much again compared with Belgian wages ; the 
position is now almost exactly reversed. The Belgians 
would like to see Dutch controls lifted in the belief that 
the Dutch wage-price level would drift up towards Belgian 
levels ; but—astonishingly enough—Dutch trade unions 
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are against a general increase in wages, for fear of the effect 
on exports and thus on employment. 

The Belgian government, while favourable to the idea 
of Benelux, has had to bow to public pressure. With the 
reluctant agreement of the Dutch; the transactions tax on 
a range of imports was increased on March 11th, and adjust- 
ments made to the luxury tax. In effect this change gives 
concealed protection to a number of Belgian industries. 
The Dutch are in the mood to make concessions to help 
their limping partner over the stile ; but they are anxious 
for tangible evidence of Belgian self-help. Should the 
unfavourable balance of payments trend continue, Belgium 
will, in any case, be forced to face some unpleasant 
medicine, 


Atomic Bertha 


N Whit Monday the first atomic shell was fired in 

Nevada, and observers in Las Vegas, seventy-five miles 
away, debated just what shape the cloud had which 
ushered in the new artillery age. The atomic cannon, an 
eighty-five ton self-propelled affair with a forty foot barrel 
and the capacity to fit into.a landing ship, is obviously ‘a 
triumph of military engineering. - It is the development of 
an atomic shell, however, which has raised the most 
problems. Every time such a shell is fired, moreover, 
$3 million-goes up in smoke and 90 per cent of the fission- 
able material goes to waste. The prototype fired this week 
explodes with a force equivalent to about fifteen thousand 
tons of TNT, which is less than that of the two atom 
bombs dropped on Japan and only about half of the force 
unleashed by more recent types of atom bombs, The Army 
claims, however, that the atomic cannon is extremely 
accurate up to a distance of twenty miles. 

Is this the strategic weapon which western commanders 
have been calling for as the logical means of defence against 
enormous numerical masses of infantry? That depends 
on just how mobile such a darge cannon is—at present very 
few bridges could carry its’ weight—and on whether or 
not the problem of crossing a belt of radio-activity has 
been solved for ground troops. The answers to both these 
questions are, of course, secret, but there are hints that 
atomic weapons, at least-those wielded from the air, are not 
the conclusive response to the challenge of mass infantry 
attacks. The development of an American atomic cannon 
poses two further questions: will the Pentagon be willing 
to send some of these guns abroad short of an absolute 
emergency, and if so, will the other members of Nato be 
allowed in on its secrets ? Decisions will have to be made 
about common training and planning before atomic artillery 
can be reckoned in the actual balance of opposing forces. 


State of the Roads 


VESTIONS to the Minister of Transport on the state 
of the roads, and the need to improve trunk roads 
or build mew ones, produced the stock answer last week: 
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the ek will be ultimately ‘carried out as planned, 
and “ ultimately ” means when the economic position of 
the country improves, The state of the roads represents. 
in fact, the largest backlog of potential pump-priming 
activity in the country. The Select Committee on Esiimates 
has recently reported upon the strict control of expenditure 
which limits both new construction and repair, and has 
repeated the opinion of the chief engineer to the Mi inistry 
of Transport that “the trunk and first class roads are 
probably at least as good as they were before the war” 
second and third class roads were deteriorating, though not 
dangerously. Other authorities, however, took a much 
gloomier view. 

Payments out of the Road Fund for trunk roads and jn 
grants to highway authorities (for other road maintenance 
have in fact increased in recent years—from £25,987 co 
1947-48 to an estimated {33,594,000 for 1953-54. But 
costs have also risen considerably, and so has the rate of 
wear. According to the Ministry of Transport’s new report 
on London traffic the number of vehicles in the country— 
which must include a growing proportion of heavy com- 
mercial lorries—has risen from 3,000,000 in 1938 to 
4,500,000 this year, and is now imcreasing at the rate of 
250,000 a year. There are, in fact, 25 vehicles for every 
mile of road, trunk, second and third class, and 14 vehicles 
are added per mile of road every year: It is, indeed. very 
lear that the road system is becoming gravely inadequate 
for the traffic which the country is loading on to it. 

The Select Committee could do no more than make 
suggestions which might palliate the situation, more 
especially suggestions designed to avoid waste of land and 
money and give highway authorities more elbow-room in 
making minor improvements. But the cost of a congested 
road system is heavy. The accident rate has recently risen 
again. Traffic delays, though hard to cost, must be a growing 
expense. In inner London itself the Ministry’s report 
predicts that traffic may come to a complete standstill unless 
major road improvements (the last were done in 1905) are 
undertaken. It can do no more than list further palliatives 
although “ almost.every conceivable palliative has been 
suggested and tried.” In all this there is nothing new; 
but it is increasingly clear that a large investment in road 


improvement would bring a large return in national 
efficiency. 


Saving the Houses 


HE Minister of Works has announced that the ore 
ment is preparing a Bill to authorise his Ministry 
pay grants to the value of £250,000 a year to maintain 
historic buildings ; a further £500,000, spread over five 
years, is to be used to buy such houses as would otherwise 
fall down. This latter sum is to come from the National 
Land Fund. These two actions are welcome signs that the 
Government has taken seriously both the Gowers report 
and the concern voiced by the House of Commons in 
February’s debate—a concern which was recently expressed 

once again by the House of Lords. 

Unfortunately, as Lords of all parties had no difficulty 
in demonstrating, such sums will save a mere fraction of 
the national works of art which are now perishing «t 2 
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se HEN the name British Thomson-Houston was first heard, in 1894, the 
~~. main developments in electriciry sull lay ahead. But progress was rapid 
= As the Boer War ended, BTH was electeifying the Central London tube railway.” 
Bleriot crossed the channel in his rudimentary air- 
plane—and manu- - faceare of Mazda 
tungsten - filament lamps began. 
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to age 65, you will receive £1,000 together with 
bonuses which, if maintained at present rates, 
would then amount to a further £836. 


iF YOU DIE... 


before age 65, your family will receive £1,000 with 

accrued bonuses immediately and, in addition, 

£200 a year until you would have been 65. 
These figures relate to a life aged 35 next birthday and 
represent a Family Provision Scheme for the maximum 
term of 30 years at a premium of approximately £60 a year. 
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coty & Law Life Assurance Society, 
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The first W orld War brought a hal to most non-armament devel- 
© opment work, but by (gar the firse-vessel fired with BTH 
tucbo-electric propulsion machinery was putting to sea. 

The “fapper’ fashions came and went, and in 1930 the first steel- 
tank rectifier in Britain was installed ar Hendon by BTH. ‘ 





In the second World War BTH research in the new science of cleceronies, begun 
[ many years cartier, gave vital assistance im devising radar warning 


i devices, juve as the jet engine—developed at the 
‘UN, Rugby Works —altered the course of design in 


aviation as peace approached. 
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; ff ia this Coronation year, che British Thomson-Houstoa Company looks 
back proudly over its record during five reigns, and applies itself anew 


to the ewer-urgent task of supplying industry with the most 
efficient and reliable eleceic equipment that can be devised. 


me BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON . 


COMPANY LIMITED § RUGBY § ENGLANO 
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The cheque seemed to be for £20. The bank 
might have spent weeks locating the error — 
had it not been for a machine that threw new 





light on the matter. 
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Of all the cheques—one was to blame, but which ? 


MODERN BANKING works at high 
speed. Nothing can be allowed to in- 
terrupt the smooth. flow of business. 
From the Commercial Bank of Scotland 
comes a story that illustrates the value 
of one of the methods used to detect 
errors — without loss of handling-time 
or inconvenience to their customers. 

Among the millions of cheques banks 
handle, many are badly written, and, 
recently, the Commercial Bank received 
one in their clearing that seemed to be 
for £26. In accordance with banking 
practice this cheque, with many others, 
was listed and added in its appropriate 
batch and promptly forwarded to the 
Branch concerned. On attempting re- 
conciliation with the in-clearing total, 
an error of £100 was revealed. The Head 
Office then had the problem of tracing 
it without holding up the daily work. 

Normally, this would have entailed 
reference to all amounts of £100 or 
over, and, if that failed, the examina- 
tion of every cheque for amounts of 
under £100. The search would have to 
be conducted after hours. 


The Bank’s method was less compli- 
cated, far faster. Knowing the day the 
error occurred, they simply ran off on 
the Reader of their Burroughs Micro- 
film Equipment the film of their clear- 
ing for that date. Within minutes the 
*“* guilty’ cheque appeared on the screen, 
and scrutiny showed that, in its typing, 
the hundreds figure of £120 had merged 
with the printed £ sign— leaving a clear 
amount of only £20 showing. 

Result: By such use of their Microfilm 
Equipment, this Scottish Bank, which 
photographs and retains in their original 
order some thousands of cheques a 
day, has been able to save hours of afier- 
closing labour and time. In this unusual 
case, the search for the “two-faced” 
cheque might have taken weeks. 

What about you? In any business, docu- 
ment-storage must be considered in 
terms of time and cost—the time it takes 
the staff to trace important records, and 
the cost of the space that is needed to 
keep them safe. By transferring all 


Statistical information to compact, ° 


non-inflammable spools of Burroughs 


For expert advice on microfilming 


ca in Burroughs $° 





Microfilm, the saving in storage-space 
alone will be greater than 99%. 
Burroughs offer, from their great 
range of modern record-keeping ma- 
chines, the finest Microfilm Equipment 
in the world, British made by G.B.-Bell 
& Howell. Call Burroughs about 
Microfilm today. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Ltd., Avon House, 356-366 
Oxford St., London, W.1. Sales & 
Service Offices in principal cities. 





Seen here at the Recorder of Burroughs Micro- 
film Equipment is Mr. R. M. Thompson, the 
Burroughs Representative-who supervised the 
installation of this equipment at the Commercial 
Bank of Scotland Ltd. With the Reader, and the 
Automatic Processor, this machine offers you @ 
complete storage-system for all your documents. 
For clients who don't wish to process their own 
film, Burroughs operate afast Processing Service. 
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rapidly increasing "rate. The annual grant has been 
estimated by the Ministry of Works as sufficient to preserve 
the best 50 or 100 of the 2,000 houses whose preservation 
was urged by the Gowers committee. To save them all 
would cost perhaps {10 million a year, and in those 
circumstances most of them must be regarded as doomed 
as hopelessly as the House of Usher. Lord’ Silkin was 
prepared to go as far as £2 million—the interest on the 
Land Fund. Other suggestions included exemption from 
rates ; there seems little hope, however, that any govern- 
ment would dare to grant tax reliefs for the upkeep of these 
houses, the decay of which is directly related to the £184 
million a year which the Exchequer is drawing in death and 
estate duties. 

The upkeep of these houses, of which only a few have 
alternative uses or could be suitably converted, represents 
in fact a large private and public investment in art. The 
difficulty in finding the money is simply an expression of 
the nation’s preference for other forms of recreation than 
the enjoyment of art. It should surely be possible, by a 
variety of provisions, to keep the best of the historic houses 
in existence, but until the electorate’ evinces a marked 
preference for admiring them to other forms of amusement 
or amenities, large sums of money will hardly be 
forthcoming. 


University of Salisbury ? 


HE report of the Commission on Higher Education for 

Africans in Central Africa marks one more stage in 
the process of setting up umiversity institutions in the 
colonies. This process has been going on steadily since 
the Asquith Commission reported in 1945; in Central 
Africa, the need for a university suddenly became urgent 
because of the Union Government’s decision in 1950 to 
admit no Africans from outside the Union to South African 
universities after the end of this year—a decision which 
arose from the shortage of places for Africans resident in 
the Union, 

The Carr-Saunders commission was thus solely con- 
cerned with matters affecting the successful establishment 
of a university in Central Africa. It was not a by-product 
of the federal scheme, and its recommendations were so 
framed that they could be accepted whether or not federa- 
tion of the three territories came about. But quite inde- 
pendently of its own appointment a trust had been set up 
in Southern Rhodesia to found a university there, and last 
year an Act was passed establishing an inaugural board 
and prescribing the university’s constitution. The com- 
mission had, accordingly, to determine whether this pro- 
ject, for which a great deal of local enthusiasm had been 
generated, could be fitted into its own conception of a 
university for Central Africa. With one exception, the 
members decided that it could, provided that it conformed 
(o certain principles considered essential by the British 
university world: freedom from government control, and 
the admission of students without regard to race and 
without racial segregation in the use of academic facilities. 

It is in the light of this report that the statement made 
by Mr Lyttelton in the last federation debate should now 
be judged, Does Sir Godfrey Huggins’s willingness that 
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the Central African university should be multiracial mean 
that those responsible for the Salisbury institution accept 


the full implications of the Carr-Saunders report? If so, - 


they will evidently have to seek an amending Act, since the 
present one does not give the university full autonomy. 
They will also have to choose a new site, for the one 
granted to them would not be practicable for building a 
university to take eventually 2,000 students with full racial 
equality. But if the full implications are not accepted, 
presumably the future federal government will then 
accept the commission’s alternative proposal—that an insti- 


‘ tution conforming to British university traditions should 


be founded at Lusaka. One member of the commission 
is pessimistic enough to suggest that energies should be con- 
centrated at once on an institution at Lusaka. Besides 
wasting resources, this policy would mean abandoning a 
fine opportunity to break down racial boundaries. The 
Carr-Saunders commission was naturally not concerned with 
this. But-all those who wish the new federation well must 
hope that the commission’s Salisbury proposals will be 
adopted. 


Russian Sales 


SIGNIFICANT feature of Pravda’s latest tour d’horizon 

was the inclusion of the Soviet public as an interested 
party in the negotiations now taking shape. At several 
points in the article, reference was made to those passages 
in the Prime Minister’s speech that have aroused interest or 
expectations: among Russian readers, and their stake was 
stated plainly at the beginning: 

Any step forward towards the settlement of disputed 
problems would reduce the danger of war, assist the 
reduction of the arms race which is ruinous for the nations, 
and relieve the situation of millions of people. 
Conversely. . .. 

Thus the new Soviet rulers are now beginning to make it 
clear to their subjects that the promised improvement in 
their standard of life is largely dependent on the success 
of international negotiations. 

Meanwhile, in addition to the recent cut in retail prices, 
the Russian housewife has now been offered two welcome 
presents. One is the announcement of cut-price sales 
throughout the Soviet Union. Slightly soiled or outmoded 
consumer goods are to be sold at 25 per cent below the 
normal price. This is news indeed for Russia, where sales 
have been unknown hitherto, Consumer goods have been 
too scarce for the whims of fashion to have any influence 
on the purchaser. Another move which also shows either 
the availability of large stocks or expectations of ificreased 
production is the freeing of sales of wheat flour. House- 
wives will now be able to buy it every day at official prices 
in state-owned stores. Previously wheat flour was sold in 
state stores only four times a year, and otherwise it could 
only be obtained from collective farmers at much higher 
prices on the free or so-called collective farm market. 

These moves are clearly in keeping with the promises of 
the new regime, but they are based on past achievements 
rather than on radical changes in the structure of produc- 
tion. The new rulers seem to be waiting for a clearer 
international picture before binding themselves to radical 
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changes in economic policy.. For the moment they have 
neither proclaimed the budget for the current year, nor 
announced the results of plan fulfilment for the first quarter. 
They may well be preparing spectacular surprises. 


Help for Children 


uE forthcoming meeting of Uno’s Economic and Social - 


Council will- discuss the future of the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF), whose present 
mandate ends this year. This fund was set up in 1946 
primarily to help restore and expand the child welfare 
services of Europe’s war-devastated.countries.. Its record 
of practical achievement since that time has been impres- 
sive: over 60 million children in 84 countries and territories 
have benefited from one or more of its campaigns against 
tuberculosis, malaria, venereal and other diseases, or from 
its emergency feeding programmes. The fund is financed 
largely through governmental contributions, but on a 
voluntary basis ; the assisted countries, moreover, subscribe 
matching sums as great as, and often greater than, those 
provided by UNICEF. By this means the direct interest 
of each receiving government has been engaged, and the 
evident benefit to its country’s economy as well as to the 
health of its children has stimulated further independent 
action. 

Since 1950, emphasis has shifted from emergency relief 
in Europe to long-term aid for children in the under- 
developed areas of Asia, Africa, the Eastern Mediterranean 
and Latin America, whose needs have become the prime 
reason for UNICEF's continued existence. It has been 
suggested that the fund should now be transformed into a 
fully fledged specialised agency of the United Nations, in 
line with Unesco, the Food and Agriculture Organisation 
and others. This, however, would involve an expensive 
administrative and budgetary reorganisation, and, if the 
previous experience of other agencies is any guide, would 
risk the aggrandisement of its present modest international 
staff of 120 persons at the expense of its practical work. 
The fund’s merited reputation for efficiency and economy 
would surely be best rewarded by continuing it on the 
present basis, if not indefinitely then at least for another 
three-year term. 


Perén, Plots and the Press 


HOEVER has been responsible for the numerous bomb 
W  caplosions in, Buenos Aires in recent weeks— 
explosions which for the most part have been singularly, 
almost poiatedly, inno¢vous—there is no doubt that they 


have come at a very convenient moment for General Perdén.-. 
If, as the Argentine police now claim, the bombs were 


jointly planted by opposition groups ranging from 
Socialists to Radicals and ultra-conservatives, it would seem 
that the anti-Peronist forces have not only proved able to 
co-operaie to a degree never before recorded; but have also 
chosen to unite on a plan of action which could hardly be 
more advantageous to the government. The explosions 
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have been followed by a sweeping seund-up of opposition 
leaders. of almost every. political shade, with, with, apparently, 
the interesting exception of the ~ $, and the 
excitement they generated has effectively served to distract 
public attention from the country’s continuing economic 
difficulties. Thus, within a fortnight of the now famoys 
mass meeting on the Plaza de Mayo, at which the President 
was supposed to explain his plans for dealing with rocker. 
ing living costs ard scarcity of food, General Perén was 
able to announce that the economic crisis had been 
overcome. 

However, his simultaneous. action against the offices in 
Argentina of the American news agencies gave a fairly 
precise indication of the real state of affairs. The charge 
levelled against the agencies by the Peronistas was that they 
had not merely disseminated _ false feports about 
aay oro s economic problems, but had done so in order 

“prevent our sister nations from Signing treaties of 
union.” This goes very near to the bone. It is undoubtedly 
true that several smaller South American republics, which 
at one time looked like being sucked into General Perén’s 
orbit, have drawn back in recent months because they saw 
only too clearly the straits to which the General’s economic 
policy had reduced his country. Attacks on independent 
sources of news are not, however, likely to revive their 
confidence ; indeed, newspapers in various _Parts of Latin 
America are already prophesying that an “iron curtain” 
will soon be lowered around Argentina—and drawing the 
appropriate conclusions. 




































Government and. Press 


The Press is simply the voice of the family, the counc'! 
of the aged, the opinions of the barons, a mere 
mechanical contrivance as suitable to the present large 
boundaries of States and their numerous populations as 
assembling the whole family in a hall to consult was in 
the patriarchal times, in order to learn what all had scen, 
and what all knew, and what all advised. To suppress 
the opinions of one class, is to shut out a part of necessary 
knowledge ; to lay restraints on the expression of the 
opinions of all classes—to place fetters on the Press—as 
is proposed by Santa Anna [in Mexico}, as is done by Lou's 
Napoleon, and . . . the Government of Austria—is simply 
for the Government to shut out knowledge from itself, and 
endeavour to carry on administration without learning the 
means by which it cam be done. Nobody doubts for onc 
moment that society in France, in Austria, and in Italy, 
as well as in England, is different from what it was a 
century ago ; and that difference has been gradually made 
known, as it arose, by journalists, scientific men, and 
observers of all kinds. Society will continue to grow and 
to change. It grows differently and changes differently in 

_ different countries, which can only be known by com- 
munication. The Governments under which the Press is 
free, as in England and the United States, being bette: 
informed of the condition of their own society and of other 
societies, are the most successful, both in preserving tran- 
quillity at home and extending friendly relations with |! 
nations abroad. Thus, self-interest—the wish to do thei: 

duty and to acquire the means of doing it—should make 

Governments anxious to promote and confirm, not restrict 

and destroy, the freedom of the Press.” 


The Economist 


May 28, 1853 
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From the many countries that compose our Commonwealth, messages of loyal greeting | | 
are pouring in. This great family of nations is spiritually united in a common homage | 
to the Crown, whilst physical unity is provided by the cable and wireless circuits of Cable . 
and Wireless Ltd. Despite ever-rising costs diewoghias the world, these channels of rapid | 
communication are constantly maintained and extended to provide efficient links between | 
: 

the nations of the Commonwealth and between them and other countries. | 
! 
CABLE & WIRELESS LTD | 
ELECTRA HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON W.C.2 
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“Hullo Susan! I don’t suppose you’ve seen 
me before! I’m one of the chemical family by the 
name of Hydrosulphite. No, no, not doll-fight 
. «+ look, you’d better call me by my trade name, 
Formosul. What am I? Well, ’m the chemical 
that’s put in the Paste that makes it possible to 
print the Spots that cover the Frock that YOU 
wear, There’s a tremendous lot of me made these 
days ...and mostly by a firm called Brotherton. 
They make enough of me every hour to print 
simply thousands of frocks. More than all the 
other Chemical companies in this country put 
together. Why, Brotherton’s are one. of the 
biggest manufacturers of certain chemicals in 
the whole world!” 


A BIG NAME IN THE CHEMICAL WORLD 


Brotherton 


One of the world’s largest manufacturers of hy drosulphites, 
liquid sulphur dioxide and hexamine. Makers of an extensive 
range of Metachrome dyes for dyeing wool in all its forms, 


Brotherton & Co. Ltd., City Chambers, Leeds, 1. Also at 
Manchester, Glasgow, Wakefield, Birmingham and Birkenhead, 
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Start first time—on BP Super, 
You accelerate more smoothly, 
you go further in top without 
pinking. And this energetic 
petrol gives you more miles 
per shilling, too. 


The true BP Superman also uses 
BP Energol—the oiliest oil. 


b is the trade-mark of 


BP ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, LTD., 
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Letters to the Editor : 


The Unfree Health Service 


Sre—I fear the quickness of Mr 


Macleod’s hand has deceived your eye in| 


the matter of dental charges, which have 
done far more harm than good. 

It is true that the number of children 
seen by private dentists has increased by 
180,000 a quarter. But if you examine 
Mr Macleod’s recent statements care- 
fully you will find, not exactly displayed 
but at least imperfectly concealed, that 
this has been accompanied by a reduction 
of 493,000 in the number of adult cases 
or courses, as Mr Macleod prefers to 
call them). For every 4 extra children 
brought into the surgeries, 11 adults have 
been pushed out. 

Are we really to put out more flags to 
celebrate this example of rationing by 
price? Surely it is obvious that this 
sudden and massive reduction in adult 
ourses must have inflicted much hard- 
ship. 

For this exclusion by cost has been 
selective in a most undesirable way. 
None of it has fallen on the relatively 
well-to-do, who are used to paying for 
treatment. Most of the victims are:— 

a) Middle-aged people in the lowest 

income groups who cannot raise 
£4 §s. for dentures ; or 

b) Young workers in their twenties 

who grudge £2 a year for conserva- 
tive treatment, and are now letting 
their teeth rot, 
Are not these two groups also priority 
cases, or very near it ? 

Maybe the charges might be defended 
on grounds of pure economy, but it is 
ridiculous to claum that their main if not 
their sole effect has been to guide, as by 
a hidden hand, little children into the 
surgery. I would not say that Adam 
Smith would be surprised, for what did 
he ever expect of Ministers except folly 
and presumption ?—Yours faithfully, 
Liverpool L.D.S. 


Gold and the Gap 


Sir—It is unfortunate that your note in 
your issue of May 16th on Mr Harrod’s 
paper for the IMF comments only upon 
the question of the gold price, because 
by dealing exclusively with his weakest 
point justice is not done to his otherwise 
excellent paper. 

Indeed, the importance of the price of 
gold is somewhat overstressed in Mr 
Harrod’s paper. He points out that if 
gold production outside USA had in- 
creased in line with production and trade 
eenerally, and if the dollar price of gold 
had been raised in line with the dollar 
price of goods entering international 
trade, the anriual value of gold produc- 
ton would have exactly covered the 
recent annual US surplus on goods and 


services. However, it should be added 
that in the late thirties the annual value 
of gold production covered this annual 
surplus more than threefold. It follows 
that other factors have been far more 
important in causing the gap than the 
lag in the gold price in relation to 
goods. a 

Mr Harrod also does not take account 
of the fact that South Africa, the major 
gold producer, is no longer a member of 
the sterling area as far as gold is con- 
cerned. Its gold contributions to the 
sterling pool are a result of special 
arrangements with Britain and have 
recently amounted to only 50 per cent 
of its annual gold production. It is 
likely that in return for British support 
for a rise in the gold. price South Africa 
would be willing to increase its gold 
contributions, and that larger dividends 


_of British-owned South African gold 


producing companies would facilitate the 
transactions. But its gold contributions 
would in the long run mainly depend 
upon a considerable increase of British 
exports to South Africa: Even if allow- 
ance is made for such an increase in 
British exports it seems unlikely that 
South Africa’s contributions to the ster- 
ling area’s gold and dollar pool would 
exceed 50 per cent of the increased 
value of its gold production. 

Admittedly, even this would alleviate 
the British dollar position considerably. 
But it still seems doubtful whether the 
subject of the gold price should be 
“hammered home in Washington as a 
case where American monopoly buying 
power has had undesirable conse- 
quences.” The prewar situation was 
indeed absurd, and an increase in the 
gold. price would lead to continued use- 
less accumulation of gold in Fort Knox, 
while increased exports from the United 
Kingdom to South Africa might be at 
the expense of British exports to the 
dollar area. It is certainly questionable 
whether American aid in the form of a 
higher gold price which would mainly 
benefit the gold producers is better than 
an equivalent sum devoted to facilitating 
the necessary real adjustments in 
Europe’s economies. Moreover, since 
other factors have been more important 
in causing the gap than the decline of 
the gold price in real terms, an increase 
in the gold price would merely act as 
a palliative. It would seem _ better 
to hammer home in Washington more 
“economic” measures, such as tariff 
reduction and foreign imvestment— 
although prospects are rather hopeless 
at present—than to deplore that an 
absurd situation was abolished in the 
course of events instead of by an act of 
deliberate policy.—Yours faithfully, 

S. TALMA STHEEMAW 

Cambridge, Mass., USA 
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_ Prefabs for Export 
Sir—In your article you have concen- 
trated primarily the part played by 
wooden buildings in the export drive ; 
to balance the picture, may I point out 
that metal framed buildings are playing 
an equally important part and have 
several advantages ? 

The bungalow with an aluminium 
framework and walls of aluminium sheet, 
glass silk and hardboard, has an insula- 
tion value greater than a normal 11 inch 
cavity brick wall; it is light in weight 
and, packed . piece-small,” occupies little 
space.in transit; the simplicity of the 
bolted construction means that unskilled 
native labour can be employed in erec- 
tion and the metal is completely imper- 
vious to termite attack. Also, in hot 
climates, the reflectivity of the aluminium 
sheet is of great value in maintaining 
Cool interiors and, if desired, the whole 
building may be dismantled and moved 
to @ new site.—Yours faithfully, 
Slough Peter STEVENS 


New Reign in Iraq 


Srr—I find myself completely in agree- 
ment with your special corespondent on 
the subject of the DevelopmentBoard. 
What is needed is a board with the 
imagination to “ waste ” a certain amount 
of money—and are there not millions to 
spend ?—on schemes which will prove 
to the citizens of the big cities that things 
are happening that are benefiting them. 
At present the masses have no reason to 
doubt that the oil royalties are passing 
into the pockets of the privileged classes. 

But is your special correspondent not 
unjust to the Creator in the story which 
is quoted in the opening paragraph ? 
Surely the Creator, however senile and 
out of touch with the atomic age, must 
remember that it was in Mesopotamia 
that He created the Garden of Eden ? 
It is more likely that He said: “ Yes, 
this is just what the country was like 
after Adam had been farming it for a 
bit.”"—Yours faithfully, 


Limassol, Cyprus Ratpu Poston 


The English Village 


Sir—Your review of the book “The 
English Village,” by W. P. Baker, is 
liable to give an erroneous impression 
about the “virtual disappearance of 
handicrafts.” If by this is meant black- 
smiths, wheelwrights, thatchers, 
saddlers, basket makers, potters and a 
host of similar craftsmen, it may be of 
interest to your readers that the Rural 
Industries Bureau knows of no fewer 
than .13,000 such businesses in England 
and Wales alone. We have estimated 
the total of employed people somewhere 
around 35,000 men and women and their 
total gross. output is -in excess of 
£30 million per annum. 

Most of these small country businesses 
are prosperous and are successfully 
endeavouring to keep pace with the 
times by technical modernisation.— 
Yours faithfully, 

London, S.W.19 0. W. Livron 
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‘Neither Marxist: nor Liberal 


THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION, 
1917-1923. Volume III. 


By E. H. Carr. 
Macmillan. 614 pages. © 36s. 


‘OR the student of Soviet Russia’s 
history there is now a hatd and 
straight road where before there were 
only tracks. It is a marrow road, but 
there are magnificent views from it. Mr 
Carr, one hopes, will go on clearing and 
laying and rolling; for he has stopped 
at 1923 and there is fascinating country 
ahead. It is important that one day the 
teachers, thinkers and journalists of the 
West should be able to travel fast and 
freely in Soviet history between 1940 
and 1917—and back. The achievement 
is already memorable; but it could 
become outstanding. 

This volume, which completes the 
first part of Mr Carr’s “ History of Soviet 
Russia,” deals entirely with foreign 
policy. It reads more easily than the 
previous volumes, but it is still a severe 
test of memory and concentration. Orne 
is taken along remorselessly, rather as if 
a judge were summing up at the end of 
a long and difficult trial. The judge is 
neither Marxist nor liberal; he is a 
Carrist. The facts are assembled, the 
pattern of events appears, and the 
motives of personalities and parties are 
elucidated ; and yet, from the story of 
this fascinating period, beginning with 
German brutality to Russia at Brest- 
Litovsk and ending with hard-headed 
Soviet-German handshaking at Rapallo, 
the people and the events emerge with 
no voice or colour. One thinks of what 
Carlyle would have made of the first 
meeting of the Comintern, or of such 
characters as Trotsky, Chicherin and 
Radek. For Mr Carr keeps his imagina- 
tion—and his political and moral judg- 
ment—on a tight rein. He has no word 
of reproof for Lenin’s deviousness ; he 
states as ice-cold facts the hypocritical 
attitudes of the Comintern, the Russians’ 
furnbling policies with the German Left, 
the stubborn misunderstanding of what 
trade unionism meant in the western 
working-classes. Perhaps he feels that so 
much of what is happening today has 
its roots in the events of 1917-23 that 
each reader will bring to bear enough 
contemporary emotion to make his cold 
narrative more dramatic. 

Mr. Carr is clearly sympathetic 
towards —sometimes sorry for — the 
tough, trilliant and tireless men who 
consolidated the revolution. Within six 
years* they brought their country from 
mortal danger and weakness back to the 
company of the great powers. They 


learned their job quickly and in hard 
circumstances, When Trotsky took up 


the post of People’s Commissar for 


Foreign Affairs he said: “I will issue a 
few revolutionary proclamations to the 
peoples of the world and then shut up 
shop.” Yet within three years Soviet 
foreign policy over a wide range was 
being handled with the stubborn 
cunning of Elizabeth Tudor. Facts 
forced its masters into a dual policy: 
“to attempt to hasten the downfall of 
capitalist governments and to attempt to 
negotiate with them.” By March, 1920, 
Chicherin was telling the Party congress : 

At present the capitalist system exists, 

so that a modus vivendi must be found 

in order that our socialist states and the 

capitalist states may co-exist peacefully 

and in normal relations with one another. 


Yet that was the year in which the 
prestige of the Comintern as a leader of 
world revolution was at its height. It 
all sounds a little familiar. 


Indeed, again and again in this book 
coming tactics cast their shadows before, 
and one wonders why the Soviet Union 
when it is so strong has to go on with 
the tactics that saved it when it was so 
weak. It is economic facts that push 
Lloyd George into opposing continued 
support for the regime in November, 
1919 ; and the Soviet Government makes 
promises (not kept, of course) to desist 
from propaganda against the British 
Empire in order to get the Anglo-Soviet 
trade agreement of March, 1921. It 
plays with ideas of getting foreign capital 
and equipment to help the New 
Economic Policy ; but it shies away from 
the European economic project that led 
to the Genoa conference. Having used 
every device to ensure that the Comin- 
tern should have a clear and rigid party 
line to oppose to the Second Interna- 
tional, it is telling national Communist 
parties three years later (1922) to follow 
popular front tactics shoulder to shoulder 
with the accursed bourgeois Socialists. 

It is in the study of policy forming 
that Mr Carr is at his best. His analysis 
of the moves that brought the Germans 
and Russians together in 1923 is masterly 
and convincing, though he forgets that 
nobody under 40 remembers what 
Briand and Stresemann stood for. 
(Indeed, the volume would be better for 
short chapters recalling the sequence of 
events outside Russia and for a couple 
of maps.) Likewise, he has sorted out 
most clearly the ideas and motives of the 
Russians in the Comintern. This 
scholarship will not be easily undone, 
and those who wish to assess its quality 


he Chi 
Eastern. Railway. Tt will be Most 
interesting to see whether the alleged 
Mal and his Colleagues 
will allow this work to be read and 
reviewed in Moscow. It should Certainly 
be read in both Houses of Congress. 


SS. 


Political Player 


CALL BACK YESTERDAY: A 
1887-1931. 

By Hugh Dalton. 

Frederick Muller. 330 pages. 21s. 


R DALTON’S entertaining book 

¥4 the first of a trilogy according to 
his plan, achieves to the full at leas: one 
of the purposes of political biography. 
It tells us a great deal about the author. 
Although the period covered by this 
volume ends in 4931, With the narrator 
still a junior politician, only 44 years of 
his life behind him, we have no difficulty 
in recognising in the story almost al! the 
characteristics of the POSt-1945 senior 
minister. On the credit side there are 
quick intelligence and instinctive loyalty, 
a philosophic acceptance of the rouvh as 
‘well as the smooth of politics and 
a fundamentally good-tempered. un- 
jealous attitude towards life and affairs. 
On the other side there are obvious pre- 
judices constantly-referred to with an 
air of pride; a curious habit of standing 


aside and watching (but not criticising) 
his own prstinnlies upon the a 
and a certain lack of proportion in his 
judgment, resulting in too similar a treat- 
ment for the small and the big. The 
consequence has been a strangely uncven 
politician: a man capable of risking 
everything to make the Labour party 
more sensible on defence in 1937, but 
incapable of going down with al! his 
flags flying when the Bevanites were 
closing in upon him at the Blackpool 
conference last year ; a political player 
who has frequently shown a most attrac- 
tive verve upon the field, but sometimes 
with a little too much of the professional 
in his manner for the English tastc. 

About his period, Mr Dalton also 
tells us a deal, although less 
revealingly. t a pity he was nota 
member of the Cabinet of 1929-31, as 
in many ways he deserved to be. With 
his profuse diary keeping and his keen 
ear for political he would then 
have been able to tell still more about the 
fantastic jealousies which rent the 
leadership of the Labour party in the 
Macdonald era and about the still 
clouded story of August, 1931. As it is, 
some of his information on these subjects 
is secondhand. He was Henderson's 
devoted henchman, as well as his Under- 
Secretary at the Foreign Office, and 
much of what we are now given cane to 
Mr Dalton from that dour Methodist 
politician, the most unlikely but far {rom 
the least successful of British .ntct- 
nationalists. 

Two impressions of the Labour party 
in the twenties stand out. The first 's 
the breath-taking lack of discipline. not 
sO much among the rank and file, about 
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T 
whom Macdonald was always complain- 


iz, but at the top. Bevan behaves 
oa iron self-restraint compared with 
many of his forerunners. The second is 
the extent [0 which <2 party then 
ence raped “ carpet-bagging,” much 
more than it does today amd more too 
‘han either of the traditional parties. 
Mr Dalton himself successively wooed 
the electors of Cambridge, Maidstone, 
Cardiff East, Holland-with-Boston and 
Pec am, all within the space of two 
ind a half years, and Henderson, elec- 
‘orally most unfortunate, was continually 
moving from one north seat to 
nother. Tt was the “men from Head- 
quarters ” rather than indigenous leaders 
who won the partial victories of 1923 and 
: rhe form of Mr Dalton’s book is not 

- so satisfying as the substance. Mr 
Dalton writes as he speaks, in a very 
loud voice, and the effect is at times ex- 
And he is much too fond both 
of inundations of initials and of the plat- 
form : phe to be rolled around the 
mouth and repeated with rhetorical 
relish. But these faults (which, indeed, 
do not appear in the excellent early 
chapters) do not spoil a most readable 
book. With three volumes Mr Dalton is 
offerit g a big ration. The first instal- 
ment will make us await the others with 


reet 
1tCrCst, 
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Americans and Clearing 
Unions 


STRENGTHENING THE FREE 
WORLD ECONOMY. A report by 
Klaus Knorr for the Princeton University 
Centre of International Studies. 45 pages. 


HE Centre of International Studies 

at Princeton University is perform- 
ing a real service with its present series 
of quietly authoritative memoranda on 
international economic problems. Its 
latest memorandum is of special interest 
because it contains a summary by the 
Princeton Professor Klaus Knorr of a 
conference on America’s foreign eco- 
nomic policy which was attended by 
sixteen leading. government and 
academic economists last December. 
Most of these economists said most of 
the right things about the direction in 
which American policy ought to move— 
for instance, as regards tariffs, foreign 
investment and stabilisation of raw 
material purchases. Most of them also 
—al any rate in European eyes—seemed 
to underestimate the structural dis- 
equilibrium in trade between the dollar 
and non-dollar worlds ; there seemed to 
be a tendency to forget how far the 
recent narrowing of the dollar gap had 
been snatched at the cost of discrimin- 
ating import restrictions and how fear- 
fully any American recession would 
react on the non-dollar world. 

But the really interesting feature = 
the conference was that it Saauie aetine 
growing realisation 
economists that “ the so-catel Foropean 
dollar gap is no longer the saodick of of 

European deficits om current account, 
but of the attempts of Europe to finance 





swinging 
round to the realisation that the failure 
of the sterling area to attain a secure 
postwar dollar balance, even under con- 
ditions of discriminating trade, does not 
lie so much at the door of the United 
Kingdom as of the overseas dominions. 
Professor Robert Triffin, of Yale Uni- 
versity, recognised openly that inter- 
national policies since the war 
have fallen “down because they have 
“concentrated each country’s attention 
on the solution of its dollar deficit rather 
than of its overall deficit.” His pro- 
posed remedy was that the International 
Monetary Fund should aid the slow 
march towards genuine convertibility by 
acting as.a modified sort of clearing 
union. It should stand ready to buy 
the currencies of extreme debtors and 
sell the currencies of extreme creditors ; 
and it should seck to influence these 
extreme debtors “and creditors into 
more appropriate internal economic 
policies. 

In effect, of course, this would go 
about three-quarters of the way towards 
transforming the IMF into the sort of 
payments union that has been advocated 
in The Economist. It is apparent that 
Professor Triffin’s estimate of the extent 
of the cushion that would be 
needed is considerably smaller than the 
estimates that have been put forward in 
these columns ; but this difference would 
come out in the wash, provided that a 
modified clearing arrangement of the 
Triffin sort was not expected to lead to 
any great removal of discriminatory 
import licensing, and provided that 
America does not experience a slump. It 
is also apparent that some of Professor 
Triffin’s colleagues at the conference 
were innately suspicious of what they 
called “ gimmick solutions ” of this kind. 
Nevertheless, the general impression 
that emerges from the report of this 
conference is an ardent wish that the 
new administration in Washington would 
listen more attentively to the views of 
its own economists—and then act upon 
them. 


European Manpower 
ZUR INTEGRATION DER EURO- 
PAISCHEN ARBEITSKRAFT. 

By Herbert Studders. 
August Lutzeyer, Frankfurt - am - Main. 
158 pages. 20 DM. 


Ey STUDDERS rightly claims that 
this book is the first contribution 
to an analysis of the manpower aspects 
of European integration. He has indeed 


performed a service in bringing together 
the principal ( not the latest, for 
the 1951 British us data are not 


used) statistics on the age, sex and 
occupational distribution and _ recent 
migration of the population of Europe, 
with the sole exception of the Soviet 
orbit. He provides, in fact, 80 pages of 
Statistics to 50 of text. 

His analysis is, however, not so com- 
plete as his statistics. A preoccupation 


595 


with the Schuman Plan countries, and 
with Germany in particular, has led him 
towards conclusions which do not appear 
to take sufficient account of conditions in 
other parts of Europe. In his enthusiasm 
for European i integration, he has followed 
the chance grouping of political align- 
ment (the Schuman Plan, the Council of 
Europe, the OEEC, and “ Western” 

Europe), and consequently obscures the 
wide variations of economic and demo- 
graphic conditions: at one extreme there 


_are the industrialised countries with 


Static or declining labour forces 
(Belgium, Luxemburg and France), and 
at the other, the insufficiently indus- 
trialised countries with rapidly growing 
populations (Italy, Turkey, Portugal). 
It would seem that Dr Studders adopts 
the political grouping not because he sees 
the solution in large-scale migration—for 
this, in line with official German policy, 
he firmly rejects—but because he 
envisages a co-ordinated effort to raise 
industrial productivity. This would be 
attained both by training those at present 
unemployed and by limited transfers of 
skilled personnel, for which purpose he 
strongly advocates the creation of a 
European Labour Office. Accompanied 
by limited industrial development— 
clearly thinking of Germany, Dr 
Studders emphasises the expansion of 
defence industries—this would un- 
doubtedly help to eliminate sectional 
unemployment. 





For your leisure reading 
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“At the top of 
her form once 
again. She keeps 
us guessing—and 
guessing wrongly 
—to the very last 
page.” 


—GERALD BULLETT 








Collins. 10s. 6d. 
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WE TOO 
CAN 


PROSPER 
GRAHAM HUTTON 


The well known economist 
welds together the experience of 
the 66 Productivity teams which 
have visited America. Simply, 
and logically, the book shows— 
with a wealth of fascinating 
examples and comparisons— 
that, if the British people want 
to overcome recurrent economic 
crises and raise their standards of 
life, they can do so quickly, 
provided they organise to do so. 


“ This is a provocative book. It 
is also a necessary one, because 
it clearly points out upon what 
our economic survival as a 
nation depends . . . If anyone 
is not clear about the relation 
of higher productivity to living 
standards, this book provides 
the answer.”—Daily Herald. 
12s. net 


| ALLEN & UNWIN 


| 40 Museum St., London, W.C.1 











London 


The Economists’ Bookshop 
would welcome a visit from any 
of its clients who will be in 
London this summer. The 
range of the Bookshop’s 
imterests is not confined to 
British publications, or to books 
on economics and the social 
sciences although it specialises 
in these subjects. At 

The Economists’ Bookshop 
you will also find the world’s 
leading books on art, 


geography, history, and many 
other topics. 


The Economists’ 


Bookshop 


11-12 Clements Inn Passage, 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 








Even if his solution were fully practic- 
able in western and northern Europe— 
skilled immigrants are unwelcome to 
British trade unionists and postwar 
immigration to France and Sweden has 
been small—it is not the answer to 
southern Europe’s underemployment. 
It would surely be better to give occupa- 
tion to the unemployed or under- 
employed than to increase capital 
intensity to raise the productivity of 
those already working. aipreover, the 
investment needed, whi@ cannot be 
made from domestic resources alone, 
must be directed not only to industry 
but also to agriculture—people eat more 
when they are working. 

Dr Studders is right to see no solu- 
tion in mass migration and to place con- 
siderable hope in European co-ordina- 
tion, but his own solution is only half 
an answer. 


More Paternal Wisdom 


LETTERS FROM A BANK PARLOUR. 
By W. S. Hill-Reid. 
Falcon Press. 200 pages. 9s. 6d. 


EADERS of Mr Hill-Reid’s “ Letters 
of an Economic Father” will be 
delighted to hear that “Letters from a 
Bank Parlour” is even better. There 
are certain pitfalls in the epistolary 
method, particularly when the writer 
puts on, for the purpose, a personality 
not his own. The “ Economic Father” 
was a little hazy at the edges, a little 
thin, a litthe uncertain, sometimes, 
whether he was Mr Hill-Reid’s creation 
or Mr Hill-Read himself ; here he has 
acquired a racy solidity which makes his 
advice, instruction, anecdotes or con- 
versational generalities both more 
memorable and more entertaining. Even 
the suspicion that his son John occa- 
sionally exchanges with his crony Antony 
—over Papa’s latest piece of wisdom—a 
look of deep and wordless mutual under- 
standing, or that his niece Dorabella 
probably refers to him as a priceless old 
pet, helps to build up the picture, and 
to give unity to what might otherwise 
convey a slight impression of rag-bag. 
For these “ letters ” deal not only with 
the elements of personal economic 
wisdom and with the institutions and 
practices through which it can be 
exercised by the ordinary citizen, but 
with subjects as diverse as golden 
retrievers, American manners, marriage, 
letter-writing, the characteristics and 
functions of various professions, and 
town and country planning. They are 
not arranged in any particular order, 
except where a single topic proves too 
long for a single letter. Some are more 
practically useful than others, some more 
generally instructive, some are primarily 
an expression of the writer’s own feel- 
ings, opinions or interests. There is 


none, however, with which the reader 
would willingly dispense. 

Young people just launching into 
financial independence, counterparts of 
John and Dorabella, are the obvious 
recipients for Mr Hill-Reid’s good sense 
and wisdom. But the social historian 
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of a later day, speculating, perha 
the habits, the values and the ethics “7 


the British professional class on the eve 


of its disappearance, might do much 
worse than consult the “Letters from q 


- Bank Parlour.” 


Shorter Notices 


AN ESSAY ON THE THEORY OF 
PROFITS AND INCOME DISTRIpgU- 
TION. 

By B. S. Keirstead, 

Basil Blackwell. 110 pages. 10s. 6d. 

This stimulating essay in dynamic 
economics is mostly a piece of bridge 
building, an attempt to draw into a coherent 
whole the neo-classical theory of income 
distribution and the various modern theories 
of the réle and reward of the entrepreneur 
from Schumpeter to Shackle. The practical 
thesis at which, after considering both 
long-run trends and the effect of cyclical 
fluctuations, Professor Keirstead arrives js 
that the tendency of income distribution 
in a dynamic society is in favour of 
organised labour and of corporate profits 
and the entrepreneurial incomes depend- 
ing on these, and against rentiers and 
passive equity holders. This tendency is 
reinforced by the political power of both 
the favoured groups, the one as a large 
voting block, the other as a strategically 
placed lobby. 

Professor Keirstead, while drawing his 
most general examples from the United 
States and from Canada, turns in his last 
chapter to an analysis of British experience. 
Here, in the interpretation of recent his- 
torical fact, he is less successful than in 
pure theory. It is not his fault that the 
year’s delay between the completion of his 
book in Montreal and its publication in this 
country has given an out-of-date appearance 
to his data (the latest Economic Survey 
which he uses is that of 1951). But his 
complacency about the level of postwar 
savings in Great Britain does not do much 
credit to his percipience, and when he 
ventures from the economic to the wider 
political and social field he is often, though 
in a way difficult to define, just plain 
wrong. (It is, for instance, doubtful 
whether anyone, of any party, would 
recognise what he describes as the — 
motive of the British educational system. 
This element of amateurishness in social 
matters, however, does not detract from 
the interest and value of his purely 
economic work. It only offers one more 
demonstration of the difficulty of drawing 
practical conclusions from even the most 
impeccable analysis. 


* 


INDUSTRIES OF NORWAY. 
Edited by Olge J. Adamson. 
Dreyer’s Forlag (Oslo) ; (London : Edward 
Stanford). 392 pages. £5 5s. 
This survey of the current industrial 
resources of Norway provides a background 
story of their development and _ includes 
agriculture, shipping, trade and finance, 4s 
well as i : 
One of the country’s greatest natural 
resources is its abundant water powcr, 
which has resulted in a high degree 
of electrification. In turn, electricity has 
helped and speeded up the development of 
other natural assets—particularly forests and 
minerals. There are thirty-seven illustrated 
articles on different aspects of the Norwe- 
ian economy, each written by an expert. 
y contain a good deal of statistical 
material, although, unfortunately, this is not 


very up to date, 
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“ Conveys an air of good living . . . one of the most 
impressive cars in the world today.” THE AUTOCAR. 
“ Unusually generous accommodation for 


5 people and their luggage. Great power with 


notable smoothness and silence.” THE MOTOR. 
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THE GOST 
OF DRYING THINGS 




























Millions of tons of fuel are used in Britain 
every year in drying processes, many of which 
are inefficient and wasteful. 
When coal was cheap no one worried unduly, 
but today the cost of fuel used in drying is a 
serious expense item which tends to get buried 
in general overhead without receiving the close 
control given to economy of raw materials. 
Furthermore, many drying processes are as 
ineffective as they are extrayagant. 
' Eight years ago, we started a specialised service 
to the Metal Goods Industries by providing 

Gas Infra-Red Tunnels for drying paints and 

varnishes. Today our techniques have wide 
application as varied as those employed in fish 
curing and textiles. 

We are ever looking for new drying problems 
| to solve, Nearly every industry has one. Send 
yours to: 
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PARKINSON & COWAN GAS METERS 
(A DIVISION OF PARKINSON & COWAN LTD) 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT (E) 
Cottage Lane Works, City Road, London, E.C.1 
Telephone: Clerkenwell 1655 
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FIRE! 


PRODUCTION LOST BUT FOR 


NU-SWIFT ! 


A spark...a flash...fire blazing...dial 999 ?. But 

how soon can the Fire Brigade take the job 

off your hands? for at least five minutes, 

possibly longer, that blaze will be yours, and 

yours alone. 

Old-fashioned extinguishers fail every day. 
Reliable Nu-Swift is the world’s fastest and 

| most certain fire-killer. it can save its cost in 
seconds. When will you get up-to-date? 

Will you fet us check and report on your 

present equipment ? 

Man may wait—fire never does! 
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* Nu-Swift, (for sale or, % 
7 DEPT. 32 to large users, on hire), ° 
» NU-SWIFT LTD. or t 
*» ELLAND, YORKS. [ |” Please:check and report on our = 8 
: PHONE: ELLAND 2852 45 tines present fire protection. 8 
° NAME . 
4 : (Attach letver heading of 2 
: business card, & svatiable), ‘ 
a ADDRESS __.. 4 
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| In Every Ship. of the Royal Navy | 


CHAIR DESIGNED FOR 


men and women OVER 40 


| recline the chair’s body line 
| ratios vary automatically, 


searteenensltrsanannnns na ite set 
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(or for very very busy people of any age) 
© ORLY CHAIR WITH COMPLETE ARTICULATED Ac tio, 
© TAKES UP ANY POSITION AUTOMATICALLY 








ANY POSITION FOR 


© SUPPORTS BODY Wh POSITION OF FLOATING RELANATION 
©® KEEPS FEET UP AND HEAD PILLOWED 
© TAKES STRAIN OFF HEART SCIENTIFICALLY 


RELAXING © EASES NERVOUS TENSION - LOOSENS TENSE WuSCLES, 


Probably you have never thought that a.chair could make a 
significant contribution to health and well-being . . . For years 
the medical profession has recognized the need for a simple 
means of relaxing the body, especially for those who, for one 
reason or another, have to try to take life a little easier. The 
story of .research by scientists and designers to find the 
completely relaxed position and fit a chair to it is a long 
one, crowned with the successful BodiLine Chair. 

To rest in this chair is an entirely new experience. When you 
sit back the angle/ratios of seat and back change and the 
front moves out slightly to 
support your feet. As you 


FLOATING RELAXATION 


gradually easing muscular 
tension and lightening the 
heart's burden until complete 
relaxation is obtained in the _ 
full reclining position. High- 
est grade manufacture with 
latex foam over deep spring- 
ing, from £31-19-6 at good 
furnishers. 


lt wos discovered that the body |s 
most perfectly relaxed when flooune 
water. Notice how the five most vital 
Spots of the body ere correctly supported 
by the “ Bodiline" Chair. 
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EART 
A BLUE RIBBON FURNITURE PRODUCT 


WRITE to the makers, Greaves & Thomas, Ltd., ! ton, E.5, fot 
details of models and names of nearest stockists. Or eckibben Furniture 


Showrooms, 3 Princes St., Regent St., W.1 and Wolfenden St., Bolton. 

























AMERICAN survey is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Defence—Enough for Less? 


Washington, D.C. 
W HEN the President delivered his first “fireside chat ” 
last week he spoke under something of a strain. His 
task was one that few would envy him ; he had to explain 
why, even with a reduced military programme, it was not 
possible to balance the budget or lower taxes. The simple 
expl lanation—that it never had been possible without 
ppling the armed forces-—-was not available to him after 
ian 1utumn’s election campaign and therefore much of the 
speech was necessarily of a partisan political character. 
Some of the complaints he made about the past Administra- 
tion were undoubtedly true but others displayed little more 
than exasperation with the facts of life. 

His lament, for example, at the discovery that there will 
be outstanding, on June 30th 
of this year, $81 billion of 
congressional authorisations 
to spend money, mostly on 
armament for which contracts 
have already been placed and 
for which cash must be 
found out of the tax revenues 
of the next few years, has not 
yet, even after several repeti- 
tions, achieved a ring of 
authenticity. It is hardly 
believable that General 
Eisenhower, who had been 
Chief of Staff of the Army, 
and Mr Charles Wilson, the 
Secretary of Defence, who 
had been president of the 
General Motors Corporation, 
to mention only two of those 
involved, did not know, before they came to office, that 
guns, tanks and aircraft must be ordered years in advance, 
particularly at the beginning of a rearmament programme, 
and that a long period of building new factories and equip- 
ping them with machine tools had to precede even the 


production of prototypes. If it were believable it would 
be terrifying. 


‘As an example of a justified complaint, on the other 


hand, there was the passage about the two stubborn 
ina facts that faced the new Administration: under 

: former Administration, expenditures for the future 
were so scheduléd as to reach : 


1955 while “these are precisely the years when, under 
existing tax laws, federal revenue from under 
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scheduled reductions, will fall sharply downward.” It is 
possible for the Democrats to argue that this was a mere 
coincidence and that the timing of the decision to rebuild 
the armed forces was responsible for the first of the stubborn 
facts while the second was caused by the action of a 
stubborn Congress. But, while it is true that Mr Truman 
never failed to preach the desirability of higher taxes, it 
must be admitted that, latterly, his preaching became per- 
functory, to say the least, and he did not fight with his usual 
pugnacity to get the increases, 

It is more important, however, to find out what the new 
military and fiscal programme will mean to the United 
States than to try to apportion blame as between Republi- 
cans and Democrats for a financial condition for which the 
Soviet Union might well be 
allowed to shoulder the entire 
responsibility. The budget 
for the 1954 fiscal year 


was submitted by Mr 
Truman to Congress a few 
days before he left office, 
forecast revenue, under pre- 
sent tax laws, of $68.7 billion, 
expenditure of $78.6 billion 
and a deficit of $9.9 billion. 
President Eisenhower’s re- 
vised budget puts revenue, 
if his recommendations for 
continuing existing taxes, 
instead of allowing them 
to expire, are — followed, 
at $68.5 billion, expendi- 
ture at $74.1. billion and 


the deficit at $5.6. billion. 


One reason why all the hard work of the new team, and 
some of its debatable economies, have not had more effect 
on the deficit is that what seems to be the prudent course 
has been taken of providing for the Korean war in advance 


rather than of hoping that it will end during the next 
fiscal year, and asking for supplementary appropriations if 
it does not. 


The other reason, which was mentioned by the President 
last week for the first time, was that “the past Admini- 
stration over-estimated tax collections for the next fiscal 


year by some $1.2 billion.” Nobody, obviously, can say 
for certain how much will actually be collected between 
next July 1st and June 30, 1954, and he presumably meant 


beginning next July, which 
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that a mistake was made according to the usual methods 
of estimating. This in itself is interesting as most 
Administrations tend to be, and the last one always was, 
pessimistic in their estimates of revenue. This is no more 
than a natural precaution on the part of those who have 
to face Congress and hope either te prevent dangerous cuts, 
or get vital increases, in revenue. Anyone who attended 
Mr Truman’s seminar on the budget a week before he left 
Washington may now have an inkling of why he looked, on 
that day, as if he had swallowed a whole cageful of canaries. 

However difficult the new President’s position may have 
been made by his own tendency to overpromise and 
his predecessor’s inclination to set booby-traps for him, 
the country is left, when the mists of battle have cleared 
away, with a deficit that has been reduced by $4.3 billion 
and an Air Force whose future, although not its immediate, 
spending authority has been reduced by $5 billion. It can 
hardly have given President Eisenhower much pleasure to 
have to announce such a fact, even in a speech that wrapped 
the information up in a homily on the importance of 
national security and that pointed out that 60 per cent of 
the money available for defence next year would be spent 
on air power and air defence. The defence of the United 
States, the President said, 


must, first of all, be one which we can bear for a long— 
an indefinite—period of time. It cannot consist of sudden, 
blind responses to a series of fire-alarm emergencies, sum- 
moning us to amass forces and material with a speed that 
is heedless of cost, order and efficiency. 


This is no more than the plea that General Marshall made 
for a military posture no stiffer than could be supported 
permanently—a plea that he had to make, after the outbreak 
of the Korean war, in the face of demands from Senator 
Lodge for an Air Force of 150 combat groups and from 
Mr Dewey for an Army of roo divisions. Under General 
Marshall and Mr Lovett it seemed that a satisfactory pro- 
gramme had been achieved and one that did not jog, as 
Senator Symington (who, as an ex-Secretary of the Air 
Force, knows what he is talking about) said, “ up and down 
and then up and then down again in step with political 
demands but not with the security needs of the times.” 


* 


There is clearly no way by which the expert, let alone 
the layman, can assess what is the exact amount of strength, 
in the air, on the ground or on the water, needed for the 
defence of the United States. The new Administration 
may be right and the old one may have over-estimated. 
But those who have watched the development of the new 
programme would have more confidence if they were less 
aware of how it had been developed. Some weeks ago 
it became known that the Secretary of Defence had decided 
on an amount by which the military budget was to be cut 
and had told the Joint Chiefs of Staff to divide the loss 
among themselves. Nevertheless, Mr Harold Stassen 
found himself able to describe the new programme as 
“ more defence more rapidly for less dollars lasting longer,” 
a statement which contrasts with that of Mr Hanson 
Baldwin, the military expert of the New York Times, who 
reported that “our ultimate strength will be less and our 
progress- toward that strength slower.” 

Mr Wilson himself did not do much to clarify the position 
at a recent press conference at which his answers to 
scattered questions seemed, when assembled, to tell his 
version of the story. This was, he said, a defensive budget, 
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one which would make it possible to defend the co 
during the period of build-up after the outbreak of wa 
but would not provide forces which other countries wouig 
consider a challenge. When asked how it was possible to 
gauge what constituted a sufficient defence he made the 
comforting reply that that was the $64 question. Ang 
to a later inquiry as to the view of the Joint Chiefs on the 
new budget, his answer was that, as far as he knew. they 
thought it about the best compromise, adding thar th 
would have liked, in the phrase he now uses almost daily, 
“the little old pocketbook” a little more open. M,; 
Wilson’s disclosures, however, appeared to be an adequate 
account of what had happened until the President explained 
that 


we did not set any fixed sums of money to which our 
defence plans had to be fitted, We first determined what 
is truly vital to our security. We next planned ways t 
eliminate every useless expenditure and duplication. And 
we finally decided upon the amount of money necded to 
meet this programme. 


American Notes 





Preparations for 1954 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S fecent call to New York 
Republicans for freer foreign trade, his broadcast 
explanation last week of the reasons why lower taxes are 
not yet possible, the speeches he will be making in various 
sections of the country during June, are all evidence that he 
has decided to take a stronger line with Congress, to mobi- 
lise popular pressure behind those of his policies which his 
nominal supporters in the House and Senate are reluctant 
to implement. He wants to remind the Republicans that the 
voters last November showed much more affection for the 
party’s presidential choice than they did for its congressional 
candidates. 

Such a reminder should be all the more effective because 
the Republicans in Congress are already thinking of the 
popularity test which they, but not the President, must face 
in November, 1954, when there are elections to fill all the 
435 seats in the House of Representatives and one-third of 
the 96 in the Senate. The early attention, premature even 
for America, which is being paid to these contests is 
explained by the unusual narrowness of the Republican 
majorities over the Democrats—some eight votes in the 
House and one in the Senate. In 1954 the Republicans 
cannot afford the losses which, as the chart shows, the party 
in power expects to suffer in mid-term elections when it has 
no presidential candidate to arouse the voters’ enthusiasm. 
The danger that the Republicans may lose their majority 
altogether is particularly great in the House. In the Senate 
several of the Democrats running next year, Mr Humphrey 
of Minnesota, Mr Douglas of Hlinois and others, are liberals 
who were swept in on Mr Truman’s tide in 1948 and should 
not be difficult to sweep out now they are on their own. 

In these circumstances congressional Republicans might 
be expected to be particularly anxious to collect as large an 
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advance store of reflected popularity from the President as 
possible. But in fact some of their reluctance to support 
the President’s policies stems from the fact that it is they, 
not he, who will be the first to answer to the electorate for 
his probable failure to keep his campaign promises of 
balancing the budget, reducing taxes or perhaps even of 
ending the Korean war. For this reason the Republicans 
want to be able to prove that at least the promise to cleanse 
the government of inefficiency, corruption and Communism 


CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 
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has been fulfilled. This may be one explanation of why 
the President has hesitated to crack down on Senator 
McCarthy. The appeal which the Senator’s ostensible 
objectives, although not his methods, is supposed to have 
for many voters also explains why the officials of the 
Democratic party may not take the advice of Senator 
Lehman and other liberals and make an all-out attack on 
McCarthyism the main issue of the 1954 campaign. 


Democrats Do It Too 


B" at present the Democrats feel that the Republicans 
are handing them issues on a platter. For the Presi- 
dent’s major policies—international co-operation, foreign aid, 
heavy appropriations for defence, lower trade barriers—are 
all ones which were initiated by the Democrats and which 
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so far he seems unable to get through Congress without 
Democratic help. On these questions, therefore, the Demo- 
crats think that it is they, not the Republicans, who will be 
cashing in in 1954 on the voters’ approval of what the 
Eisenhower Administration has done. On domestic matters 
the Democrats feel that they are being even better served by 


the Republicans. They hope, perhaps over-optimistically, 


that the cuts in public housing funds, in government power 
developments and rural electrification, in the protection 
given consumers against exploitation, and so on, are tit-bits 
that will be followed by more far-reaching “ give-aways ” of 
national assets to private interests. 

The particular advantage of such issues is that they 
appeal to people in places which tended to desert their long- 
standing Democratic allegiance last year—in the western 
mountain states and the cities, to southern farmers and 
housewives everywhere. By fighting congressional elections 
on local issues, the Democrats can avoid the arguments over 
such national questions as civil rights which divide their 
party in presidential elections. The desirability of putting 
up at least a facade of unity may also make it difficult to 
exploit in the 1954 campaign what is so far the most obvious 
of the Republican give-away programmes, the handing over 
to the states of the right to develop the under-water oil off 
their shores. For this is one of the issues on which the 
Democratic party has long been split and the Bill was 
pushed through Congress with the help of southern Demo- 
crats. The practical purpose of the Democratic National 
Chairman’s recent trip through the South, waving an olive 
branch, was presumably to collect funds ; generosity would 
hardly be encouraged by a continued harping on the wicked- 
ness of giving off-shore oil to Texas, Lousiana and Florida. 


Still on the Wage Escalator 


HE unauthorised wild-cat strikes, mainly against parts 
manufacturers, which have been holding up automo- 

bile output lately, are exceptions to the statesmanship that 
nowadays characterises labour negotiations in the motor 
car industry. This was demonstrated last week when the 
General Motors Corporation and the United Automobile 
Workers reached an agreement which proved the faith of 
the union in its unusual long-term contract, and of the com- 
pany in a continued high demand for its products. The 
union’s faith had been shaken by the recent fall in the cost 
of living, which meant a fall in automobile wages because 
of the escalator clause which was the outstanding feature of 


_ the union’s five-year contract, under which wages moved up 


or down with the cost-of-living index. A change in the 
basis on which that index was calculated gave the union an 
excuse earlier this year for demanding that the contract be 
reopened, even though it ssill had two years to run. 

Now a formula for adapting the agreement to the new 
index has been worked out, and it seems that, if the cost of 
living goes up again, automobile wages will climb the 
escalator rather faster than they used to do. More important 
in present circumstances, the General Motors Corporation 
has agreed to put a floor under any possible falls by adding 
to the basic wage, and thus making permanent, 19 cents 
(the union asked for 21 cents) of the 24 cent-an-hour 
increase so far achieved under the cost-of-living clause. 
Finally, the annual wage rise, to cover improvements in 
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productivity, which falls due at the end of this month, has 
gone up by I cent to § cents an hour. 

This is in line with the emphasis on increased produc- 
tivity which has become fashionable’ in this year’s labour 
negotiations, now that increases in the cost of living are no 
longer providing an argument for higher wages. But the 
General Motors rise, which is expected to set a pattern for 
the rest of the automobile companies, is far less than has 
been usual during the postwar years and will hardly be 
enough to satisfy the United Steel Workers, next to the 
automobile workers the largest union in the country. 

The steel contract can be reopened only for wage changes 
this year but the union is reported to be hoping for at 
least an additional 15 cents an hour, almost certainly more 
than it will get. However, a repetition of last year’s 
long and bitter strike in the industry is not expected, 
partly because the union wants to save its strength for 
the more far-reaching negotiations which will be possible 
when the contract expires next year. Furthermore the steel 
companies are not altogether averse to a wage rise since they 
are seeking an excuse for price increases, while the union 
knows that for the first time in its existence it cannot hope 
that the Administration in Washington will press for con- 
cessions on its behalf, 


Clearing Out the Waterfront 


n the jungle of the New York and New Jersey docks, 
l infested with “ Arsenal Gangs ” .and creatures such as 
Alex (the Ox) Di Brizzi, crime and extortion have become 
a daily routine to which shipping companies have to con- 
form, more or less, if they want their cargoes unloaded. 
Much of the trouble arises from the hiring system, or 
“shape-up,” under which the dockers are selected arbi- 
trarily each morning by a hiring boss. Unless a man is 
readv to buy protection or do favours to the “ strong-arm 
boys,” he has no chance of steady employment. As a result 
gangs have had entry to the piers and some $5 million a 
year have been lost through pilfering of cargoes. 

The abolition of the shape-up was one of the conditions 
set by the American Federation of Labour last February 
when it delivered an ultimatum to the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, telling it that it must clear out its 
New York jungle or be evicted from the federation. In 
spite of a rigged vote, in which the waterfront bosses tried 
to prove that the dockers were in favour of the present 
hiring system, the [LA has now agreed that some less 
objectionable method will be found in the new contract 
which is to be negotiated shortly with New York employers. 
But the association’s report to the AFL’s executive council 
did not propose any satisfactory democratic means by 
which the many honest longshoremen could rid them- 
selves of corrupt or criminal leaders. The president of the 
whole ILA, who is also head of its New York branch, Mr 
Joseph Ryan, is one who has recently been indicted for 
stealing union funds. 

The AFL council has rejected the ILA’s report but has 
given it a last opportunity to put its case at a further 
meeting in August. However, even if the ILA does not 
then come into line, it is doubtful whether its complete 
expulsion will be approved by the AFL’s convention in 
September. It is more likely that another union will be 
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to leave such an important body of 
to the rival Congress of Industrial Orga ions. But how. 
Se the quakes ot aoe a ce it means a 
long period of disturbance on the waterfront with no assy. 
ance of a satisfactory settlement at the end. 

Better, although by no means certain, hope of rest: ring 
order to the sinister chaos of the nation’s greatest port is 
contained in the final report of the New York State Crime 
Commission. This group, whose revelations were respon- 
sible for Mr Ryan’s indictment, has now sent a series of 
radical proposals to Governor Dewey, including a sugges. 
tion that a state authority should be given wide powers over 
the New York waterfront. Now, moreover, the Depar: ment 
of Justice has convened a federal grand jury to inv estigate 
the whole dock situation and this may also help to — 
the tenacious links between waterfront and underwor! 
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More Sealps for McCarthy 


N ow that Mr Raymond Swing, the well-known political 
analyst of the Voice of America, has resigned, scalps 
from most of the more enterprising heads of the overseas 
information services are hanging from Senator McCarthy's 
belt.” An example of the extent to which he is frustrating 
the agency’s work is the fact that only 360. books, instead 
of 120,000, are now being sent to overseas libraries cach 
month as a result of the difficulty experienced in che: king 
them for “ suitability,” which means freedom from anything 
that smells of Communism to Mr McCarthy’s minions. And 
the cut in the funds available for overseas broadcasts has 
reduced the Voice of America to “ relative impotence,” in 
Mr Swing’s opinion. ‘ 

But the main reason for his departure was the “ spincless 
failure ” of the State Department to stand by its staff when 
they were the victims of “slanderous attacks” on their 
integrity. The final sttaw was evidently the forced resigna- 
tion of Mr Kaghan, the able deputy director of the US 
Information Services in Germany, who was made to pay 
for having dubbed Senator Mi y's two young investiga- 
tors “ junketeering gumshoes,” and for having stood up to 
the Senator when summoned back to Washington to answer 
allegations about his youthful contacts with Communism. 

Another recent example of the State Department's present 
readiness to make any sacrifice for the sake of peace with 
Mr McCarthy has been its failure to push through the 
nomination of Mrs Mildred McAfee Horton to be a United 
States representative at the United Nations Social Council. 
Only when the meeting was over was.it discovered that the 
investigation of the loyalty of someone who had not only 
been head of the women’s branch of the Navy during the 
war, but also president of a leading women’s college, on the 
governing board of the National ‘Council of Churches and 
a strong supporter of General Eisenh candidacy, had 
taken so long that there had been no time for the Senate to 
approve her nomination. This is so absurd, and there is 
so much uncertainty over what really happened, that a much 
more probable explanation-of the case seems to be thai the 
State Department found that there might be some difficulty 
over the appointment in the Senate and preferred to ‘ct it 
drop. Nothing could better illustrate the ridiculous lengths 
to which the process of investigation has now been driven. 
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from [Eldeh)sy} Diesel and petrol engines 


Power from the firms that make up THE BRUSH GROUP 
Turbo-alternators, transformers, generators, switchgear, and electric motors 
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from 14 to 44 b.h.p. for agricultural, industrial and marine use 


from Diesel engines, power units, 


alternator sets, marine propulsion and auxiliary units from 37 to 
engines from 5 to 2,000 b.h.p. for marine, industrial and heavy-duty 


200 b.h.p. from Diesel, gas and dual-fuel 


applications from Yaliona# 


of its kind in Britain, THE BRUSH GROUP 


You should know abou +e BRUSH GROUP 


iG YOU BUY POWER. If you are a commercial 
attaché, in charge of an irrigation project, a mining 
engineer, a shipowner . . . if you buy engines for 
power stations, trains; if you buy power to light a 
city or pump oil, excavate a building site, or do the 
hard work on a farm ... you will be interested in 
THE BRUSH GROUP. 
Here we have gathered in one group the leading 
British diesel and electrical equipment manufact- 


urers. Within this Group are a shared knowledge, 
an extensive range of manufacturing experience, 
world-wide servicing facilities, and a company of 
designers, engineers and craftsmen with a unique 
variety of technical skills. With this Group organis- 
ation and experience, it is certain that we can help 
considerably in any problems you may have con- 
nected with the supply and maintenance of power 
for your special needs. 


Industrial diesel engines and marine propulsion and auxiliary engines, 


ranging from 135 to 3,000 b.h.p. tom (ele 


Power from the most closely-knit organisation 


THE BRUSH GROUP, DUKE’S COURT, DUKE STREET, ST JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1; AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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The World Overseas. 


Israel: The Problem of Productivity 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HERE are twe slogans about Israel] that now seem to 

some Israelis, and to your correspondent, to present 
more snags than advantages each time they are uttered. One 
is Mr Ben Gurion’s dictum that, where Israel is concerned, 
“there is no such science as economics”; in a word, miracles 
can be relied on. The other is: “ Look what we have 
invested and at the changed face of our homeland.” Both 
slogans are powerful, for both are truths ; their drawback 
is that they are truths proclaimed without a full context. 
Mr Ben Gurion is right when he claims that manna has so 
far always fallen ;-Mr Marcus Sieff, who elaborated the 
second theme in a letter to The Economist of May 15th, 
justifiably points to more acres ploughed, trees . planted, 
roads built and kilowatt hours made available. Yet these 
success stories, repeated in isolation, create a state of mind 
that is dangerous to Israel’s future as a self-supporting 
nation. Their drawback is that they conceal from its people 
the disquieting fact that, despite investment on a scale 
unparalleled in our generation, their country is still farther 
from earning its own living than any other nation. 

In the three years 1949-51—its three peak years of immi- 
gration—it earned by its own efforts only 1§ per cent of the 
foreign currency that it spent, obtaining the rest from loans 
(40 per cent) and donations and capital imports (4§ per 
cent). Comparable figures for 1952—the first year of 
greatly reduced immigration—are not obtainable owing to 
differences of official opinion as to how to assess the differ- 
ent exchange rates at which transactions must be calculated. 
But enough data are available to show that the earned per- 
centage still lagged well below 20 per cent. The present 
year promises slight but not yet substantial improvement. 
Over five years, loans, gifts and investments from abroad 
have exceeded the $1,000 million mark ; about half of this 
immense sum has melted into consumer goods, but half has 
been lodged in supposedly productive investments. Would 
it not by now be legitimate to-expect a greater measure of 
national productivity and self-support ? 











“Somebody Will Pay” 


Of course there are some good reasons for the shortfall. 
The best is that a population now composed as to 45 per 
cent of oriental Jews coming from sedentary jobs cannot 
at once produce hands good for work in fields or even in 
factories. But there are other factors that were or are avoid- 
able. The complacent slogans already quoted have produced 
(wo attitudes of mind that are damaging wherever they 


prevail. One is the sentiment that help is Israel’s due and 
that it is therefore unnecessary to count the cost of any 
venture, since someone will surely pay. Unconsciously, 
large sections of Israel’s population have been allowed to 
think this an axiom and to fall into habits that leave no 
room for effort towards greater economic independence, 
The other is the belief that a level of social security that 
was the pride of mandatory days can still be afforded by a 
people now burdened with calls upon a national purse that 
include a huge bill for national defence. 

Many sober Israelis see, and say, that these attitudes and 
practices must be abandoned. The President of the Bank 
Leumi, for instance, has said so at the bank’s last two 
annual general meetings. But this realism has not yet 
reached the lips of cabinet ministers because publicly to 
broach it leads to party quarrels. Complete social security 
and a system wholly free from caste were the ideals of the 
pioneer settlers of the Histadruth and of the majority party, 
Mapai. The emotional appeal of both doctrines is immense; 
who is brave enough to prociaim that they must be—indeed, 
are already having to be—abandoned ? 


Tractors, Not Spades 


A crux of Israel’s problem is the immediate-need to reduce 
the foreign exchange element in its costs of production. 
So far this has been unduly high for reasons that were at 
least partly avoidable. In industry, the high level of wages 
set in accordance with pre-state standards has led to the 
instalment of much labour-saving machinery. In agri- 
culture, for which far too few people show an inclination, 
development has taken place on a basis of tractors, not 
spades, and of pump-driven sprays bought in America that 
can be operated at the turn of a cock. In a word, Israel 
has produced patterns of life that would be logical in a 
country in which manpower was short and funds for buying 
gadgets were ample, but which are unsuitable when condi- 
tions are the other way about. 

If, in the interest of earning the nation’s living, the Israel 
leaders are to altet the course so far set, a few new practices 
are necessary. One is bolder and franker explanation to the 
people of the values at stake. Another is the application of 
some new and horrid disciplines, among them, abandonment 
of the doctrine that wages and the cost of living index are 
indissolubly linked. Judging by the history of the last 
twelve months, the prospects of exercising discipline are by 
no means hopeless. During that period, inflation has been 
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checked by turns of the economic screw which have success- 
fully reduced internal purchasing power. Incomes now 
behind supply, thanks to the expedient of taking the lid 
prices and promoting a system of rationing by the purse 
that is contrary to old and cherished doctrine. Has the 
country the moral courage to jettison another ? If maximum 
prices have disappeared, what about minimum wages ? 

In its economic dilemma, Israel today gives the impres- 
sion of a country that is endowed with unlimited ingenuity 
and is therefore ready to try endless economic devices for 
earning more and spending less in the field of foreign 
exchange. At the same time, it gives an impression of 
timidity in the psychological field. It has stopped inflation, 
but is nervous about taking the next steps towards self- 
support since these entail a move out of the realm of mere 
mechanics and into that of politics. Deflation, for instance, 
has of course brought unemployment. At the moment, the 
published volume is small ; the actual volume is probably 
larger because many semi-idle industries prefer to employ 
workers part time rather than to lay them off. It is likely 
to grow for a while on account of the falling off in home 
demand for goods. It is causing a very natural emotional 
upset in a country which induced immigrants to enter a 
land of promise. But how will that upset be met? No 
politician, so far, has had the courage to say that a wage 
freeze would help to meet it. Members of Mapai who, in 
private, recognise the fact, are afraid of the accusation 
from the ranks to their left that they are selling out, stage 
by stage, to the conservatives. Therefore, they are meeting 
the emergency with devices that are in fact reductions of 
wages called by other names—advance levies of income tax, 
new and low rates of pay for the emergency works on which 
the unemployed are engaged. Meantime, the public is 
confused as to the real issues at stake both by out-of-date 
slogans and by the noise of wrangling. 


Need for a Churchill ? 


In an emergency, it is wisest not to underrate a people’s 
capacity for responding to unpalatable news. The hard fact 
is that costs of production must be forced down ; that 
israel’s industry must become competitive abroad, not only 
by less of the mechanisation that is so costly in foreign 
exchange, but by lowering its wage bill ; that, in agriculture, 
there must be less abhorrence of manual methods and more 
readiness to found a peasantry that is not above doing jobs 
that have been undone since the Arabs fled. In a word, the 
standard of living must go down before it can hope to go up 
again. At the moment Israelis are setting great store by the 
new team of American planners whom they have engaged, 
but what is really needed is not planners. These are 
locally plentiful ; the missing link is the man or team of 
men with the tenacity to execute the whole of a plan. Many 
Israelis now speak of their craving for a lead from someone 
possessed of qualities that have never yet appeared in con- 
junction. -These qualities are: a conviction that reliance 
on quality must be stifled if a sturdy nation is to be built ; 
the moral courage to proclaim that certain treasured 
doctrines must be shelved during the years of national 
construction ; the golden mouthed capacity to appeal to the 
people’s imagination. “ If we are all to change our ways, we 
need someone like your wartime Churchill to tell us so,” 
remarks your companion in the express on the new coastal 
railway. But he does not enjoy your retort which is that the 
wartime Churchill was not only an orator but a dictator. 
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Rights of the Soviet Citizen 

HE new Soviet rulers inaugurated their reign by pro. 
claiming a large-scale amnesty. number of 
persons ing from this amnesty has never beep 
revealed ; nor was it to be expected that the official organs 
would disclose these figures, since, at best, this would 
have been an open admission of the severity of the police 
regime prevailing up to Stalin’s death. The first official 
reference to liberated prisoners was made this week by the 
Vice-Minister of Justice, who urged local authorities ang 
trade unions to find employment for persons released under 
the amnesty. 

Meanwhile, the new regime has used other methods 
to proclaim to the people that an era of greater freedom 
has begun. Since the freeing of the doctors the “ consti- 
tutional rights of the Soviet citizen” have become one of 
the main themes of the Russian press. A recent Pravdg 
editorial reiterated that “ the workers.of the state apparatus 
should watch over these rights ” and that officials are “ the 
servants of the people.” 

These abstract declarations of the leading articles are 
backed by concrete examples in the feuilletons. This is 
not entirely new, since to attack abuses has always been 
the chief task of the feusdleton writer. Yet, whereas 
recently he had attacked the civil servant for endangering 
the state by lack of vigilance, he now upbraids him for ill- 
treating the citizen. From acting as assistant to the 
prosecuting attorney, the feuilleton writer is becoming the 
advocate of the wrongly accused victim. The party and 
government have openly attacked the “ criminal activities ” 
of the prosecution in the case of the doctors and of the 
Georgian leaders. The newspapers now reveal similar 
abuses by the judicial organs in less important cases. 

Thus Izvestia, under the title “ Strange Logic,” attacks 
the security organs and judges of Vinnitsa in the Ukraine. 
There a young woman, a member of Communist Youth, 
was condemned to ten years’ imprisonment for stcaling 
coal from the electrical works where she was employed. 
Her husband made inquiries and was told cynically to seek 
a divorce. His petitions for a retrial were simply ignored. 
It turned out in the end that the security services had 
prepared their indictment without a shred of evidence, and 
based it on the “ strange logic ” that the accused had stolen 
because she had the opportunity to do so. Even when the 
verdict was finally rescinded by a superior court, the 
security and judicial organs of Vinnitsa continued to defend 
it. Their legal tricks, their defence of the prestige of the 
uniform—Izvestia concludes—show that this was not merely 
a judicial error but a “ violation of rights.” 


The Case of the Selfish Judge 


Another strange case is reported from another 
Ukrainian town—Kamenets Podolsky. There a woman 
with children was expelled from her flat immediately after 
the war to make room for a judge. Nobody dared to risk 
the enmity of the powerful judge, who was a friend of the 
regional representative of the Ministry of Justice. When 
it was finally decided that the judge should leave the 
premises, it was only in order to move him to a better 
apartment, while the poor woman did not recover her flat 
but was put on a waiting list. “ All this because this man 
is no ordinary mortal but a judge ” comments the feuil!: ‘on 
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writer, adding: “ Is there in addition to Soviet law another 
one for Kamenets Podolsky ? ” 

All this may sound trivial. Yet, repeated regularly to 
the refrain of editorials, it must undermine the confidence 
of the security officials and also encourage ordinary 
Russians to stand up for their nominal rights. The Russians, 
particularly the intelligentsia, are quick to discern changes 
of policy and they must find food for thought in many 
details that look insignificant to the western observer. Thus 
Mosbukniga—Moscow’s main second-hand bookshop—is 
putting out advertisements that it wants all sorts of Soviet 
and pre-revolutionary books and that it has for sale sets 
of the Great Soviet Encyclopaedia. Under Stalinism many 
books could not survive changes in the party line and often 
had to be withdrawn. This was the fate of the Great 
Encyclopaedia, of which many volumes had to be re-written 
or cancelled. How could a book like that be tolerated when 
it included among its contributors traitors like Trotsky, 
Tukhachevsky, . Bukharin or Preobrazhensky ? Does 
Mosbukniga’s advertisement imply that some of the 
anathemas of the Stalinist regime will now be lifted ? 

One of the forgotten and disgraced leaders has already 
unexpectedly reappeared before the public eye. I. G. 
Petrovsky, the first Soviet People’s Commissar for Internal 
Affairs and a former President of the Ukraine, disappeared 
from the scene during the purges in the late thirties. His 
son had been shot, and there were rumours that the father 
had committed suicide ; at all events, there was no trace 
of this old Bolshevik until a few days ago. Then it was 
suddenly announced that for his 75th birthday he was being 
awarded the Red Banner of Labour. In fact, he was 
75 years old last year, but he had to wait for the death of 
his one-time friend Stalin to be rehabilitated and rewarded. 

But the most striking change in the Soviet press, already 
noticed in these columns, is the almost total disappearance 
of quotations from Stalin. Now the Russians are told 
openly to speak for themselves and stop hiding behind 
other people’s words. A witty, satirical poem in Pravda 
mocks Mitrofan Lukich, PhD, who can write on any sub- 
ject with the “ appropriate quotations from “ Cherny- 
shevsky, Dokuchayev, Kluchevsky and Tolstoy” and uses 
them again when he is asked to explain the Five-Year Plans. 
Yet everyone knows: well that it was Stalin, and not 
Chernyshevsky and the others, who was quoted ad nauseam 
on this and so many other topics. 


Canada and the Republicans 
FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


[= contrast between a society with a revolutionary 
tradition and one with an evolutionary tradition is a 
fundamental one, and every week’s events in Canada and 
the United States seem to prove it. This contrast goes a 
long way towards explaining the dismay and dislike which 
‘© many Canadians feel at the spectacle of United States 
processes of government viewed-from their ringside seat. 
it also goes a long way towards explaining the lack of 
comprehension and the implicit suspicion with which so 
‘any Americans regard the monarchical and parliamentary 
government of Canada. 

[f any of the western powers should be an expert on how 
‘o live with the Republicans, it should be Canada. Cana- 
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dians are more directly subject to all the enthusiasms and 
revulsions which sweep the United States, because they 
read more US magazines, hear more US radio programmes, 
and now see more US television than do any other people 
except the Americans themselves. By the same token, 
Canada must be more tolerant of the United States than 
any other of its allies. It gets two-thirds of its imports 
from, and sells more than half its exports to, the United 
States. It relies on US risk capital and technical skill to 
carry out a large part of its development programme. Its 
territorial defence is so closely integrated with American 
defence that war would inevitably see it under a single 
command. The United States actually has its own military 
installations in Newfoundland—a relic of wartime, when 
Newfoundland was not part of Canada, and a status which 
is granted nowhere in “ Old Canada,” though there are now 
a few US-manned radar stations. 


No Illusions 


It may be possible in Britain or Europe to cherish illu- 
sions about a “third force” and the idea of being 
independent of the United States. It is not possible in 
Canada. But it does not follow that it is easy for Canadians 
to live so closely alongside the United States. At the present 
stage in the development of US policies it is not easy. 

When Mr Attlee made his recent speech about the diffi- 
culties of the United States constitution, and brought down 
the familiar wrath of Senator McCarthy, he was saying the 
things that many Canadians feel. Indeed, the theory has 
been advanced in private discussion here that, though it 
might take a hundred years, the most practical thing for 
the allies of the United States is to start now to foster a 
campaign for a drastic overhaul of the US Constitution. 

The Canadian Government is usually very careful to 
avoid any open criticism of United States policy. Such 
influence as it does exert in Washington is exercised 
privately ; and it is usually quite unnoticed by the US 
public, press or Congress. Mr St Laurent, the Prime 
Minister, paid his first official visit to Washington early in 
May. He took the opportunity in frank and private dis- 
cussions with Mr Eisenhower and members of his cabinet 
to speak with some vigour on two main points which had 
been causing anxiety to the Canadian government: the 
conduct of the truce negotiations at Panmunjom, and the 
trend of United States trade policy. His speech to the 
National Press Club seemed in the Canadian tradition to 
be extremely outspoken, particularly about trade policy. 
The joint communiqué issued after the talks mentioned 
these points in the usual turgid phraseology of com- 
muniqués. At the insistence of Mr Dulles it also included 
one sentence, of very little interest to the Canadians, about 
the war in Indo-China. This one sentence of Mr Dulles’ 
devising was virtually the only part of the whole business 
which attracted any attention in the United States press. 
Canadians are coming to the conclusion that the only 
way to be noticed at all in the United States press is to be 
so stridently critical as to be offensive. 


Unnoticed Protests 


It is in fact all very trying. This period of Republican 
gestation in Washington is putting some strain on relations 
with Canada as well as with more remote countries. For 
reasons which seem good here the disagreement about the 
Korean truce talks has been kept largely under wraps. But 
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the disagreement about trade policy is vocal and urgent. 
Before Mr St Laurent’s visit to Washington the government 
took the unusual step of accepting an opposition resolution 
in the House of Commons which urged him to “ make 
further vigorous efforts to bring about the removal of US 
restrictions on the importation of Canadian agricultural 
products.” ,The government also applauded a private 
member’s protest against the Simpson tariff bill, now before 
the House Ways and Means Committee in Washington, 
which would impose progressive duties on lead and zinc 
imports into the United States. All these Canadian protests 
went unnoticed in the US press, and according to report 
they came as something of a surprise to Mr Eisenhower’s 
cabinet members when Canadian ministers recounted them. 

This is one reason why the forthcoming meeting of the 
Big Three has been welcomed here with relief. Relations 
with the United States had seemed to be reaching the point 
where the deterioration had to be halted somehow. It is 


_ obviously futile for any foreign country to enter into argu- 


ments with the irreconcilable wing of the Republican party. 
No one can win in a public slanging match with McCarthy. 
The President alone, it seems here, can right the present 
unhappy situation by speaking up for the things he pro- 
fesses to believe in. The great Canadian hope is not so 
much that the Bermuda meeting will lead to a further 
meeting with the Russians ; the more urgent requirement is 
that it should re-establish peace and harmony on our own 
western street. And from this “ window on Washington ” 
it seems that the only way to do this is for President 
Eisenhower to make up his mind that he cannot delay any 
longer the great choice which faces him. It is the choice 
between the unity of the Republican party and the unity of 
the western alliance. 


Greece Under Papagos—-II, 


The Rally and its Rivals 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


‘HE government party in Athens, the Greek Rally, 

possesses the great advantage of an enormous majority 
in parliament. The opposition are powerless unless the 
government bloc disintegrates from within, and this does 
not appear likely. The rank and file government members 
are a docile lot. Some are new men, many are former 
members of parties of the right or centre, but almost all 
are passive and obedient. They owe their position to the 
prestige of Marshal Papagos, and have little future without 
his ticket. There seem to be no would-be founders of new 
splinter groups within their ranks. 

The Marshal is represented by opposition cartoonists as 
permanently asleep, while power is wielded on his behalf 
by Mr Markezinis, the Minister of Co-ordination. But the 
Marshal is no puppet. He is important for three reasons. 
First, he certainly takes an active interest in defence and 
foreign policy. Second, it is his immense prestige that 
brings in the votes,'and retains the confidence of the Greek 
people, especially of the peasants. Third, it is he that 
keeps together his principal lieutenants. Of these Mr 
Markezinis is without doubt the ablest. Energetic, 
ambitious and immensely self-confident, he has taken pains 
to give himself a public build-up that impresses even some 
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of those whom it annoys. But his flamboyant Personality 
invites criticism as well as admiration. The Marshal’s 
authority can make him and the other leading members of 
the cabinet work as a team ; without this authority, things 
would be precarious. The Rally’s impregnable position jg 
thus due to the Marshal. If he remains strong and wel} 
the Rally can look forward to several years of stable 
government. 

Greek politics have always been personal. Not pro. 
grammes but leaders have counted. Each leader had his 
clientele. Office for the leader meant jobs for the boys, 
The bureaucracy of Greece is swollen with them, for 
incoming governments have always brought more in than 
they pushed out. The same principie applies in the trade 
unions, where various bosses reward their followers with 
shares from the pork barrel. It is easy to condemn this 
system. But, like Tammany Hall in its great days, it 
performed a social function. It took care of the needy, if 
not always of the most deserving. Parties of ideas go well 
with modern social services, parties of personalities with 
old-fashioned Balkan individualism. 


Pruning the Departmental Tree 


The Greek Rally, though built around an eminent per- 
sonality, is not, in its theorists’ view, just another personal 
party. On the contrary, it has declared war on the old 
party system. Inspired by an unusual combination of 
Balkan-style nationalism and American thirst for efficiency, 
it proposes to modernise the body politic of Greece. Its 
most difficult task will be to reduce the numbers of the 
bureaucracy. That there are far too many government 
officials, and that they do far too little even for the very 
modest salaries that they receive, has been admitted by 
almost everyone for years past. All recent governments 
have promised, both to the bureaucratic-ridden Greek public 
and to the economy-minded American advisers, that they 
will take firm action. Mr Markezinis’s bank merger is 
expected to dispense with some hundreds of superfluous 
bank clerks. When the decentralisation of the admini- 
stration and transfer of funds and powers to local authorities 
have been in operation for some time there should be some 
further saving of personnel. 

But this is only a beginning. Rhetoric is no substitute 
for measures. It is easy to denounce parasitic idlers, and 
to contrast them with those patriotic civil servants who 
really do a full day’s work. It is easy to inveigh against 
corruption and extol honesty. The problem is not so 
simple. With the exception of the highest civil servants— 
who are probably as able, as overworked and as harassed as 
their counterparts in Western Europe—Greek bureaucrats 
are idle not so much from inherent laziness as from lack of 
real work to do. Since the war—or even longer—jobs in 
the public service have been treated as a dole. The inflation 
of the bureaucracy is one consequence of the basic over- 
population and economic weakness of Greece. Corruption, 
too, has economic causes. Underpaid officials, who possess 
little chunks of power over the lives of citizens, are under 
pressure to sell these at their market price. It cannot be 
expected that all will resist the pressure. The remedy scems 
obvious: dismiss a large number of bureaucrats, and pay 
those who remain a decent salary. But to decide who shall 
be dismissed is not simple, and to throw people on the 
streets is not easy. 

The same inflation of the labour force exists in a !arge 
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part of industry. The preposterously high harbour dues 
of Peiraeus are caused by the large number of employees. 
The high price of Greek tobacco is partly due to the exces- 
sive labour force, maintained by the pressure of the trade 
unions, which in this case are under strong Communist 
influence. The government has recently passed legislation 
to retire elderly tobacco workers and to increase the pro- 
portion of women workers. This will reduce the labour 
force of the Kavalla area from about 20,000 to 12,000. 
But it is not so easy to apply such measures elsewhere, 
at the expense of persons of unimpeachable orthodoxy. 

Ir seems likely that the government will nevertheless 
make a real effort to reduce the bureaucracy, even at the 
cost of hardship. But the fundamental dilemma remains. 
If the defects of the old system are to go, a substitute must 
also be found for its merits. The old system of patronage 
and “ protection” must be replaced by twentieth century 
welfare services that work. But for these Greece’s resources 
remain slender. 


The Weak and the Weary 


The Rally has a programme, and some of its leaders 
have ideas. The opposition, now miserably weak in parlia- 
ment, is rent by personal quarrels. The of the 
moderate left (EPEK), nominally led by the elderly and 
frail General Plastiras, is divided between those who would 
like to reunite with the Liberals led by Sophocles Venizelos, 
and those who wish a more radical policy. The most able 
radical leader, Mr Kartalis, has now formed a new group. 

The Communists, of course, have a policy, the same as 
always and everywhere. Their illegal organisation is at 
present ineffective, but they enjoy a good deal of passive 
sympathy among the working class, especially in Peiraeus 
and Kavalla. They are helped by the poverty and wretched 
housing in the industrial centres. They can exploit certain 
abuses and scandals in the official trade union organisation, 
and make some use of anti-American slogans. The Papagos 
government has been careful not to make martyrs of the 
Communists. The Greek police is efficient, and can stop 
subversive activity. But it does not waste its energies on 
indiscriminate persecution of leftists. The atmosphere has 
grown a good deal calmer since the end of the civil war. 
There is surprisingly little “ McCarthyism” in Greece. 
(Mr Cohn and Mr Schine paid a brief visit to Athens on 
their European tour, but they confined their attention to 
their own compatriots.) There is, however, little likeli- 
hood that the Communist party will be allowed to operate 
legally in the near future. Perhaps the main argument 
against is that it would provoke rowdyism on the extreme 
right, of which there has been little for some years. 

One more feature of the Greek scene deserves a few 
words. It is hard to define, but not less important for that 
reason. It is a certain intellectual weariness. In a country 
of the social structure of Greece, the political influence of 
the intelligentsia, and especially of students and young 
graduates, is much greater than in a western country. 
Between the wars Greek intellectuals gravitated towards 
the left. During its prime the Communist movement 
enjoyed the sympathy of many intellectuals, particularly of 
school-teachers, from whom indeed a large part of its 
cadres was recruited. The civil war deprived Greece of 
thousands of educated people. Some were killed, some 
fled to Soviet satellite territory, some lost their jobs in 
purges. They have not yet been entirely replaced. Among 
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the rising generation many are bewildered and aimless. 
They are disgusted with Communism, but there is little 
new to capture their imaginations. They demand some- 
thing better than the nationalist eloquence of Rally spokes- 
men, or the oft-repeated slogans of the liberal opposition, 
or the charms of a prefabricated American way of life. 
It is, of course, utopian to expect that their intellectual 
needs can be quickly supplied. Their best hope is that, as 
the Rally’s policies are carried out, a new atmosphere may 
be created, one in which their intelligence, their effort and 
their courage can be used. 

The Greeks have toiled and suffered in the last decade 
as much as any people in Europe. Their troubles are not 
over. Their economy is still weak and vulnerable. Their 
country is geographically exposed. The dangers which 
threaten it may not diminish for a long time yet. But in 
the last five years the change and the improvement are 
striking. The Greeks can face the future without false 
optimism but with a fair amount of sober self-confidence. 

(Concluded) 


Economic Integration in Eastern Europe—I 


The Satellites’ Linked 
Economies 


HE change over in the Kremlin has made this a good 
moment at which to survey the progress made towards 
the closer economic integration of eastern Europe under the 
control of Moscow. It is a subject on which the Communists 
have been noticeably reticent, although since last October 
there have been several glowing accounts in the Soviet and 
satellite press of the “ relations of a wholly new type ” that 
now link the economies of the Communist bloc. Whereas— 
so the story runs—the “socialist market” is based on full 
equality, mutual respect and close co-operation, the “capi- 
talist market,” where “ predatory laws, anarchy and savage 
rivalry ” prevail, is subject to disastrous fluctuations and to 
the economic dictatorship of Wall Street. But the work of 
the Council for Mutual Economic Aid (Comecon) set up 
four years ago to control and co-ordinate the economic 
activities of the Soviet bloc (including, it now appears, 
China as well) is still kept very much in the background. 
In his “Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR,” 
Stalin said that as a result of its rapid industrial develop- 
ment the Communist bloc would soon have no need to 
import, but would itself be seeking markets for its surplus 
products. In the meantime, however, the bloc certainly 
needs equipment from the West for its industrial deveiop- 
ment plans, and will more and more need new raw materials 
from the underdeveloped territories ; and this is probably 
why it still seems anxious to preserve and even enlarge its 
trade links with the outside world. At the same time Com- 
munist spokesmen in eastern Europe frequently corigratu- 
late themselves on the growing extent to which their trade 
is concentrated within the bloc, including China. 
According to a tentative estimate by the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, trade between the countries of eastern 
Europe was by 19§1 ten times greater than in 1938 (when 
it was admittedly very small), Communist sources give the 
proportion of each satellite’s foreign trade within the bloc 
in 1951 as follows: Albania 100 per cent ; Bulgaria, 92; 
Hungary, 67 ; Czechoslovakia, 60; Poland, 58 per cent. 


‘ And, according to a provisional Communist estimate, trade 
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within the bloc last year was 22 per cent above the 1951 
level. If the actual volume of this trade is still compara- 
tively small by western standards, the reorientation is none 
the less striking. It has perhaps been most drastic in the 
case of Czechoslovakia. Mr Zapotocky pointed out last 
December that, whereas in 1948 70 per cent of his country’s 
foreign trade was with the West, and the remaining 30 per 
cent with the eastern bloc, in 1952 the proportions had 
been exactly reversed. 


Kicking Heels in Moscow 


The Soviet Union is now openly linked to the satellites 
(including Eastern Germany but excluding Bulgaria and 
Albania) by a network of long-term trade agreements, last- 
ing for four, five or six years. In addition, the existing 
bilateral trade agreements between the satellites are being 
gradually replaced by similar long-term agreements ; nine 
of these have already been signed. Within the framework 
of the Soviet-satellite long-term agreements, supplementary 
protocols, usually for one year, are concluded. Each year, 
the satellite minister$*for foreign trade make pilgrimage to 
Moscow, where they are often kept kicking their heels for 
months before they can complete the detailed arrangements 
for the year’s exchanges—and no doubt make satisfactory 
excuses for any failings during the previous year. They also 
receive instructions on the exact extent and nature of their 
permissible trade with the West. At the time of Stalin’s 
death it transpired that most of the satellite foreign trade 
ministers were already conveniently on hand in Moscow 
to attend the funeral. 

It is obvious that the control established by Moscow 
over so much of the foreign trade of its satellites also helps 
it to direct their industrial plans. It can hardly have been 
an accident that the conclusion of the long-term agreements 
has generally coincided with the inauguration of each 
satellite’s five-year industrial development plan. How much 
co-ordination of these plans has been achieved, and how 
much specialisation attempted ? On the face of it, not 
much ; for each country is planning to build up its own set 
of basic industries, and, as the ECE has pointed out, many 
of the planned increases in production are strikingly similar 
in each country. a 

Yet satellite ministers repeatedly insist that co-ordination 
and specialisation are definite aims. In the words of Mr 
Szyr, the Polish Minister of planning: 

“the production plans of the different countries are 

interrelated so that each can specialise in the production of 

export commodities most advantageous for its economy.” 
Early this year, Mr Dvorak, the Czechoslovak Minister of 
Foreign Trade, wrote in Rude Pravo that inside the socialist 
camp “ the first schemes of the co-ordination of production 
programmes are already being carried out.” Concrete 
evidence of this co-ordination, however, is hard to come by. 
The upward revision (on istructions from Moscow) of the 
Czech, Polish, Hungarian and East German five-year plans 
in 1950 and 1951 evidently provided an opportunity to intro- 
duce some specialisation between the four countries ; the 
production of railway trucks, for instance, was stepped up 
in Poland and decreased in East Germany. And _ last 
November Mr Laszlo Gay, the Hungarian Deputy Foreign 
Trade Minister, writing in the Cominform journal, spoke of 
a series of inter-satellite agreements under which each 
country undertook to specialise in the production of certain 
types of rolled metal. 

On the other hand, co-operation between the satellites for 
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to have got off to a slow start, increased Noticeably 


last year—or Was given more publicity, June, for 
instance, Hungary and Rumania agreed to build a chemical 
combine in Rumania using Rumanian natural gas ang 
Hungarian machinery and equipment ; to build a pipeline 
between the Rumanian gas fields and a Hungarian chemical 
plant ; to develop the Rumanian sodium nitrate industry 
with the help of Hungarian machinery and equipment : to 
connect the high tension electric grids of the two countries 
and to set up a mixed company, concerned apparently with 
the operation of all the above projects. Similarly, C2echo- 
slovakia has agreed to take a hand in the production of 
aluminium from Hungarian bauxite. Czechoslovakia js 
supplying Hungary with power station equipment, and 
Hungarian workers and equipment are being used in the 
construction of aluminium processing plants in Czecho- 
slovakia. (Aluminium for the construction of aircraft is no 
doubt in great demand.) Under a third agreement concluded 
last year, a mixed East German-Rumanian company is being 
set up for the development of Rumania’s chemical industry. 

There have also been a number of reports, whose exact 
significance is hard to assess, of inter-satellite co-operation 
in specific projects; the Czech Skoda works and the 
Hungarian Mavag enterprise, for instance, are said to be 
collaborating in building river ships. A plan to merge Czech 
and Polish iron and steel works into a huge “ Oderbass” 
combine has been revealed. And although most technical 
help comes from the Soviet Union, there is evidence that the 
satellites also recruit experts from each other. At Dimitroy- 
grad, the new industrial centre in Bulgaria, Czech and Polish 
specialists have been supervising important constructional 
work ; and in Poland, Czech experts are helping to manv- 
facture crystalline penicillin. 

This east European trend towards closer economic integra- 
tion might, in other circumstances, be altogether praise- 
worthy. But unfortunately, all this activity is designed not 
to promote the welfare and prosperity of the countries of 
Eastern Europe, but to serve the aims and ambitions of the 
Soviet Union. How the Soviet Union controls and exploits 
the satellite economies will be described in a further article. 

(To be concluded) 


Poppy Juice 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS LCGORRESPONDENT 


HE calling of two United Nations conferences on 
narcotics within two months should not be construed 
as meaning either that the smugglers have got newly out of 
hand, or that drug addiction has taken on extra dimensions. 
The Korean delegate to the present Opium Conference did 
indeed quote press reports that New York youth spends 
millions of dollars a year on drugs ; but the charge, like 
the Egyptian complaint that British occupation of the Sucz 
Canal Zone makes it harder to control illicit drug traffic, 
was more of a political feint than a disclosure calling for 
international action. It is, however, being said more 
seriously in the UN corridors that the situation in Persia, 
where illicit trade in opium is supplying income lost when 
licit trade in oil ceased, is causing Britain and the United 
States both worry and embarrassment. 
These are, however, side issues. The two conferences 
were called to consider two quite separate attacks on the 
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old problem of controlling world drug production and trade 
‘1 such a way that medicine can get the supplies it needs 
while addicts are deprived of the narcotics they crave. The 
frst of these attacks is long-term, the second is a stop-gap 
attempt to hold postwar production and trade in check until 
adequate modern control measures can be framed. Only 
in the view of Russia is there conflict between the two. The 
Soviet Union has, with some reason, preferred to devote 
all its energies to long-term attack, No Soviet or satellite 
representatives are attending the second conference. 

Tho long-term attack takes the form of a single proposed 
convention which will codify the eight existing inter- 
national agreements on drug control, and plug holes not yet 


covered by international documents. This convention was 
drafied in 1950 for the United Nations Narcotics Com- 
mission, the successor to a similar body created by the 
League of Nations. It was this commission, composed of 


narcotics experts from fifteen nations, observers from six 
others, and representatives of the Permanent Central Opium 
Board and the Drug Supervisory Body (both of prewar 
vintage) which met in March. Working at the speed of a 
fast glacier, it has since 1950 approved 33 out of §1 sections 
of the proposed convention. Several more years will 
probably elapse before the document is in force. 

Meanwhile a second effort had been started in the 
postwar rush to tidy up the world. Alarmed by a 1946 
report that “raw opium production far exceeds the legiti- 
mate requirements,” and that “any urnecessary delay in 
the limitation of raw opium production may result in a 
dangerous situation for the whole world,” and rightly 
foresecing long delay in finishing the single convention, 


certain nations drew up an interim agreement proposing 
that a new international monopoly be created for the 
purchase, sale and distribution of narcotics. When this idea 


withered under opposition, the French framed as a sub- 
sutute a “ draft protocol for regulating the production of, 
international and wholesale trade in, and use of opium.” 
It is this document that is now under consideration in the 
“big glass house ” in New York by the representatives of 
the nations—including Western Germany, making its first 


UN appearance. 


joo Legal Tons 


The object of their concern is 700 tons of legal opium 
—the amount now used for medical and scientific purposes 
throughout the world—plus whatever’ additional amount 
finds its way into illicit trade. The present cost of legal 
opium is about $16.50 per kilogram, which means that the 
total licit supply is assessed at about $11,550,000. The 
cost of whatever additional supplies the smugglers handle 
makes diamonds seem cheap. 

Most opium is grown in seven countries, Bulgaria, 
Greece, India, Persia, Russia, Turkey and Jugoslavia. To 
the Permanent Central Opium Board the critical figures 
are those of production, export, import, us¢ and stocks, and 
the board has for years reported difficulty in getting 
accurate replies on all these items. The figures for 1951 
are shown in the ing table. 

‘o this counted treasure must be added the unreported 
opium produced in China, the amounts which countries 
produce but do not fully report, and such dramatic finds 
as have been discovered in Mexico, where many remote 
mountain fields were sown and harvested until airborne 
inspectors enlisted the army to rout them out. 
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The newest attempts at control, as embodied in the draft 
protocol, continue in the main along accepted lines. Use, 
export and import of opium are to be limited to medical 
and scientific needs—a provision implied in earlier docu- 
ments, but mot so clearly stated. National opium 
monopolies are to be established in producing countries 
and to control through a process of licensing, buying and 
trading. Such monopolies exist in the principal producing 
countries, but all are not yet equally effective. 

On the other hand, two features have come under general 
attack. One would limitthe legal exportation of opium to 
countries which exported in 1950. No one wants to increase 
the number of countries which produce the drug, but it 
has been pointed out that since each of these countries has 
a national government monopoly, limitation by protocol 
might lead to the kind of international monopoly and price- 
fixing which was frowned on when the interim agreement 
was refused. It might also boost synthetic production. 


* RAW OPIUM RETURNS, 1951 





(Kilegrams) 
| | Use| | Stock 
Country Pro- | Import | in | Export fat year’s 
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GORGE Soc s seeds 15 peace Rea ol 151 
Peas 5526's Ss 526,677 162,149 | 303,461 | 381,510 
Pertti 6056 nik 32,238 186} 265,541 | 225,370 
fio ere ere ee 557,750 ns .-- | 172,955 | 184,527 
CRE: sa dirvens 93,800; 11,351 | 110,660 | 560; 11,270 
Jugoslavia...... Ree ae 


| 9,507 5,410 | 12,359 
} : : 


Source : Permanent Central Opium Control Board. 


The other controversial feature is an attempt to limit 
opium stocks. The balance as between crops, exports and 
stocks is delicate, and it is generally believed that if inter- 
national control is to reach into one, it must have a hand 
on the others. Charges that selling countries were limiting 
stocks so as to manipulate prices would be as inevitable 
as charges that buying countries were trying to increase 
them for the same purpose. 

Meanwhile, there hangs over the whole conference 2 
certain air of unreality, stemming in part from the absence 
not only of Russia but also of the great opium producing 
country, mainland China. Experts have been heard to 
wonder what it may be worth to bring together the repre- 
sentatives of seventy countries, two-thirds of them laymen 
in this complicated matter, for the purpose of persuading 
a handful of careless or recalcitrant nations to live up to 
promises already made. It is significant that the delegates’ 
first act was to pass a resolution meant to lessen irrele- 
vancies by specifically confining their labours to the 
particular protocol under discussion. 

No less productive of scepticism is the feeling that while 
the postwar opium situation may demand even stronger 
controls than now exist, the industry in its present form is 
a dying one. The labour cost of producing raw opium 
would be intolerable in countries further along the road 
to industrial development than are the seven big producers. 
Already the use, for medical manufacture, of poppy straw 
rivals that of the sticky juice produced by hand incision of 
each poppy cap. Synthetic narcotics are in their infancy, 
but the rapid pace of laboratory manufacture of other drugs 
leads one to wonder how soon the whole system of control 
of opium as an agricultural product may have to be 
modified in order to handle it as a coal tar derivative. 
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Power and Steel 


HE Minister of Supply has lost no time in appoint- 

ing an Iron and Steel Board under the new Steel Act 
to exercise a “general supervision over the iron and 
steel industry” (though a petty hitch appears to have 
prevented the Treasury from announcing the member- 
ship of the steel realisation agency at the same time). 
And one has only to compare this board with any of the 
existing boards of nationalised industries to see that it 
promises to be exceptionally strong and expert. Certain 
disadvantages are inherent in the form of a representa- 
tive Board, but the part-time membership here com- 
prises an impressive array of skill and knowledge from 
steel and other industries; moreover, trade union 
participation has been successfully achieved. However, 
the main nucleus of strength lies in the three full-time 
appointments to the Board, It had been known for a 
long time that Sir Archibald Forbes would become its 
chairman, provided that “ full-time” could be inter- 
preted with reasonable latitude, and Mr Sandys had 
for months been expressing his private confidence that 
he could also recruit Sir Lincoln Evans, who has become 
vice-chairman. So perhaps the most significant news 
last week was that Mr Robert Shone had resigned his 
post as director of the British Iron and Steel Federation 
to become the board’s third full-time member. 


It was not until early last week that this appointment 
to the new board began to be generally discussed in 
the industry. It has occasioned some surprise and much 
conjecture. Mr Shone’s great capacity and his 
unequalled knowledge of the central direction of the 
British steel industry are not in question; it is the 
transfer of that capacity and knowledge from the tradi- 
tional nexus of power in the industry to the new organ 
of public supervision that has impressed steelmakers. 

Whether the British steel industry, restored to private 


ownership, could be supervised in the public interest 
has always depended essentially upon the balance of 
power that might come about between the British Iron 
and Steel Federation and any new body set up to super- 
vise the industry. The latest Steel Act charges the Iron 
and Steel Board with large responsibilities, “ with a 
view to promoting the efficient, economic and adequate 
supply under competitive conditions of iron and steel 
products.” The board has to review the industry’s pro- 
ductive capacity ; the procurement of raw materials ; 
iron and steel prices ; research and training ; safety, 
health and welfare ; and joint consultation (except over 
terms and conditions of employment). The board’s 
powers, too, are in form fairly comprehensive. But the 
only existing organisation in the industry that has ever 
commanded the knowledge, the acceptance, and the skill 
to exercise so sweeping a degree of supervision—it goes 
almost without saying that the nationalised corporation 
never did—is the British Iron and Steel Federation. 
This practical concentration of power and administra- 
tive ability in the industry has been recognised in all 
government dealings with steel since the thirties, what- 
ever the formal pattern laid down. The federation com- 
manded the approval of the Import Duties Advisory 
Committee ; it staffed the wartime control ; it drew up 
the industry’s postwar development plan and, with some 
reference to the first postwar Steel Board and subse- 
quently to the Iron and Steel Corporation, supervised 
its successful completion. It collected such statistics 
as the government required for the purposes of price 
control and steel allocation ; it arranged the imports of 
raw materials for the industry and managed the compli- 
cated levy and subsidy arrangements within the steel 
price structure ; and yet it remained a highly effective 
spokesman for the industry, even in controversy with 
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the governments. as whose agent it was acting. The 
1953 Steel Act provides that the board may “ arrange 
for the compilation of ” steel statistics instead of collect- 
ing them itself ; and this had generally been interpreted 
to mean that the actual work would once again be left 
to the federation. It appeared, too, that the main execu- 
tive responsibility for detailed price administration 
might have to remain in Steel House, since the price 
structure is inextricably linked with the levy arrange- 
ments operated by the federation’s agencies for buying 
raw materials. 

It always seemed open to question, therefore, where 
power and initiative would really be exerted in the 
denationalised industry, whatever the appearances. 
During the months of preliminary discussion of 
steel de-nationalisation, further uncertainty was 
created by the death of Sir Andrew Duncan, the 
federation’s independent chairman. Sir Andrew, it is 
worth noting, was in effect appointed to his dominant 
position in the steel industry by a coalition government 
during the thirties, not by the industry itself ; and that 
fact gave him, and the federation under his leadership, a 
certain degree of independent strength that an appointee 
of the steel companies might never have been able to 
wield. The federation has not yet appointed a successor 
to Sir Andrew—partly, it appears, because of the 
changes pending in the structure of the industry ; and 
the existence of this important vacancy was probably 
not without its bearing upon the appointment of the 
new Iron and Steel Board. Whether an independent 
chairman of calibre comparable to the last will now be 
appointed by the federation remains to be seen. 

Whatever the full implications of the appointments to 
the new board, it seems beyond doubt that Sir Archibald 
Forbes and Mr Shone, even alone, might constitute 
perhaps the best-informed independent authority upon 
steel pricing arrangements ever assembled outside Steel 
House. The board’s powers to fix maximum prices for 
iron and steel products do not come into operation while 
the Minister of Supply is controlling steel prices under 
defence regulations ; but it may be that the Minister 
will hand this responsibility over to the board at an 
early date. It seems possible, too, that the board may 
now decide to discharge its duty of compiling statistics 
of the industry by doing the work itself. 

Even if the board were to do this, very large responsi- 
bilities would remain with the federation. It controls 
the central buying agencies for imported iron ore and 
steel-making scrap. The board’s powers to import 
materials itself could be put into practice only if it (and 
the Minister) considered existing arrangements were not 
satisfactory ; and at present, obviously, the federation’s 
arrangements are. These functions of the federation 
are in addition to its broad operations as a highly 
organised trade association, working through con- 
ferences that cover particular groups of steel products. 
A further additional responsibility that remains in its 
hands is the control of the “industry fund” and the 
levy-subsidy arrangements. This would, of course, 
remain with the federation ; but the board’s powers of 
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price control would obviously limit the flexibility with 
which these arrangements could be varied. The levy 
can, of course, be changed without altering prices ; but 
it is subject to the scrutiny of the Minister—and of the 
board. 


* 


Any changes of executive responsibility for such 
matters are questions yet to be decided—by the 
Minister and the board, presumably after consulta- 
tion with the federation. But the appointments 
to the new board tend to strengthen the conclusion 
voiced in these columns last August when the board’s 
functions were first outlined in a white paper on steel 
denationalisation—the conclusion that the board has 
been given 

power to take over every significant function of the 

federation ; from the time that the Bill becomes law, the 

federation will exist and work only on sufferance of the 

board and the Minister. 
Whether this result is considered desirable may depend 
upon different opinions about the degree of central 
control this industry needs and the extent to which 
such supervision should be public supervision. But 
it must certainly be said that the board seems admir- 
ably equipped to bring about the ends that the Govern- 
ment desired—and indeed perhaps some of the ends 
that the less doctrinaire among its opponents would 
consider advisable for British steel. 

Mr Strauss often used to talk of steel nationalisation 
as a way of curbing the power of Steel House ; but his 
way failed utterly. It would not be fair to infer that 
the views of the present Minister of Supply about Steel 
House differ from those of his predecessor only in 
degree: Mr Sandys has the federation to thank for an 
entirely successful delaying. action against the 
nationalised state corporation, ensuring that the industry 
suffered little botching during its nine months of public 
ownership under » Socialist government (before the 
present Government directed the corporation to “ hold 
the position”’). But in discussions on the Steel Bill, the 
present Minister’s view appears to have been that the 
federation should simply be considered as an ordinary 
manufacturers’ trade association ; and some of the most 
level-headed people in the federation have long argued 
that if steel denationalisation was to be given a fair 
chance of enduring, part of the real as well 
as the formal power would have to be transferred 
to the new board. The eventual balance of 
power in.the British steel industry may take a long 
time to decide. Nor, with the return of the industry to 
private ownership under the supervision of a board 
convinced of the value of private enterprise, is there 
any reason to look for any considerable—and certainly 
not any public—conflict of interest within it. It might 
seem ironical if it should appear, with the years, that 
Mr Sandys has succeeded by consent where Mr Strauss 
failed with force majeure ; but it might, also, promise 
a more hopeful and less political answer to the problem 
of British steel. 
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No Queue at the “ Pru” 


INCE it owns a portfolio of securities with a book value 
S of £530 million—and with a market value greater than 
that—the Prudential Assurance Company stands in the van 
of institutional investors in this country. In his valedictory 
address to shareholders, the retiring chairman, Sir George 
Barstow, could therefore speak as one of the few people in 
the City with money on hand to lend. Sir George empha- 
sised, of course, that a life office must always put the 
interests of its policyholders first, and that its participation 
in venture capital has perforce to be limited ; at the end of 
last year, for instance, the “ Pru” held only £75} million, 
or 11.4 per cent of its total assets, in equities. It has 
recently been increasing its proportion of equities—although 
only at a moderate pace. Last year it divided its new 
investments almost exactly in fifths between ordinary shares, 
gilt-edged securities, debentures, properties and mortgages, 
and miscellaneous investments. The company took up most 
of these new equity shares by subscribing to new issues by 
leading industrial companies ; on the scale on which it 
transacts business, purchases of existing equities on the 
Stock Exchange would often turn the market against it. 

But, whilst recognising the shortage of private savings, 
Sir George emphatically denies that there is a lenders’ 
market in the city. “At no time in the past few years,” he 
maintains, “ have we been in the position of turning away 
sound offers of investment because of a shortage of funds 
on our part.” Sir George agrees that this experience “does 
not necessarily conflict with the fact that savings are inade- 
quate ”; and finds part of the explanation in the fact that 
“a considerable amount of capital expenditure has been 
financed out of liquid resources or by short term borrowing 
by the government and others.” But surely, behind this, 
lies another and even more vital point—that Britain, which 
is not saving enough to make adequate provision for the 
future, has had to cut down demand for investment (by 
taxation and other means) until it matches the supply of 
savings that is available ? It would be a pity if this vicious 
circle led anybody to underestimate the gravity of the 
country’s risk capital problem today. 


Banning Export Bonuses? 


HE Communiqué issued at the close of the recent Anglo- 
German economic discussions emphasised the 
importance that Britain attaches to the subject of export 
bonus arrangements such as the dollar retention scheme 


Business Notes 


that Germany has operated until recently. At the end of 
the talks both delegations condemned these schemes on the 
two-fold ground that they tend to distort the pattern of 
international trade and that they have the effect of impairing 
free competition. The campaign that the British Govern. 
ment has been waging against these schemes is now to be 
supported by more vigorous ‘action on the part of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. A statement issued recently from 
Washington announced that the Fund is about to begin 
discussions with member countries with a view to agreeing 
on a common programme for abolishing export bonus 
schemes involving the retention of a proportion of the hard 
currency proceeds of exports. The Fund attitude on this 
issue should be absolutely clear-cut. Dollar retention 
schemes, with their implication that there are free markets 
in which the retained dollars can be sold at a premium, 
offend against many basic tenets of the Fund’s philosophy. 
They encourage unofficial markets and, therefore, multiple 
rate practices ; they involve discrimination ; and they under- 
mine the official parities of the currencies concerned. 

Now that Western Germany has agreed to abolish its 
dollar export bonus schemes, the main European survivors of 
this type of arrangement are those operated by France 
and the Netherlands. The French scheme, however, can 
at present be regarded merely as a small but essential factor 
in correcting the gross overvaluation of the franc in the 
exchange market. It gives French exports to the dollar 
markets an advantage that only partially offsets the weighty 
handicap represented by the present artificial parity of the 
currency. It would be unreasonable, therefore, to expect 
France to abandon its dollar retention scheme until the 
whole exchange situation has been dealt with by more 
radical methods, involving some realignment of the exchange 
value of the currency. The Dutch dollar retention scheme 
is less justifiable ; in view of the extreme creditor position 
of the Netherlands in EPU, it ought to be abandoned forth- 
with. The Dutch authorities, conscious of the importance 
of entrepdt trade to their country may, however, be expected 
to put up the strongest resistance to any demand for the 
abolition of this scheme. 


Prospects for Steel Exports 


‘ 1951 the total volume of world steel exports amounted 

to about 224 million metric tons of steel (ingot 
equivalent), which was the highest on record ; the countries 
now comprising Schumania controlled 62 per cent of this 
trade, the United States about 17 per cent, and Britain 
about 11 per cent of it. The United States, Russia and 
Japan, which have at times been fairly large importers, 
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must be counted somewhat erratic markets for European 
steel. Certain rapidly developing countries, such as the 
more advanced British Dominions, have been regular 
importers but seem likely fairly soon to cut down their steel 
imports from Europe. So it is “ the rest of the world ”— 


primarily the much discussed under-developed countries— 
that must constitute in future the main steady market for 
European steel. The Economic Commission for. Europe 


has just completed a characteristically painstaking market 
survey of prospects for “ European Steel Exports.” Its 
heavily qualified general “ projections ” of possible levels of 
export during the mext seven years are of considerable 
interest —though the main usefulness of the report perhaps 
lies in its convenient summary of the steel market and 
potential production in some of the individual countries 
now buying European steel. 


lhe Commission thinks that Europe’s “ irregular 
markets °—Eastern Europe, Russia, China, Japan, the 


United States, and Canada—-which together bought 3} 
million metric tons of steel from Western Europe in 1951 
(though less than a million tons in 1949) cam be expected to 
buy nearly two million tons a year in future and might 


rEEL EXPORTS FROM WESTERN EUROPE 
(million metric tons of crude steel) 
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even buy as much as in 19§1. Its estimates of possible 
European steel sales to “regular markets”—the under- 
developed countries and parts of the Commonwealth—have 
been made within two limiting sets of assumptions. The 
first assumes that steel consumption there might increase 
on the average by 6 per cent each year, and the second that 
the rate of increase might average no more than 3 per cent. 

These “ projections ” for 1956 and 1960 are shown in the 
table. The Commission has not joined to them any detailed 
estimates of production levels ; it says only that “on the 
basis of present planning, production capacity would appear 
to be capable of meeting, in full, both export and home 
demands.” In present circumstances, this may seem to 
put it rather mildly. The question may rather become 
whether export and home demand will be capable of 
employing adequately and economically the capacity that 
may be available ; and this question may be an anxious one 
in areas such as Benelux, where exports take about two- 
thirds of total production, The Commission holds that 
present trends in costs should enable European steel pro- 
ducers to remain fully competitive with American and 
perhaps with Japanese. But any slackening in the domestic 
employment of a vast and expanding steel capacity in the 
United States might alter the traditional policies of 
American steel makers towards more aggressive marketing. 
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More Freedom for Cotton 


OTTON spinners have been given until July 11th— 

eleven days beyond the original date—to make their 
second annual choice of whether to buy their raw cotton 
through the Raw Cotton Commission or on their own 
account (as about 30 per cent are already doing). The post- 
ponement is designed to give millowners a longer time in 
which to consider the report of the Hopkins Committee on 
the importation of raw cotton ; this report has now been 
completed and presented to ministers, and will be pub- 
lished in about two weeks’ time. The proposals of the 
committee, which was under the chairmanship of Sir 
Richard Hopkins, may decide—and will certainly influence 
—the future of the Raw Cotton Commission. But, as there 
is already freedom to “contract out” of buying raw cotton 
through the commission, there does not seem to be any 
strong case for throwing this body on to the bonfire that 
has consumed so many other official trading organisations, 
What the industry will particularly look for in the Hopkins 
report, therefore, is some scheme for providing cover in the 
continued absence of a futures market. 

One small step towards greater freedom was taken recently 
when the government permitted unrestricted imports 
of raw cotton from non-dollar and non-sterling countries— 
mainly Egypt, Brazil, Peru and Turkey. This concession 
is not a Major one, because demand for this sort of cotton— 
especially at the prices that Brazil and Turkey are asking— 
is not abundant. Its motive is probably to be found in 
pressure on the Treasury to make it possible for these 
countries to earn a little more sterling if they quote the right 
prices, rather than in pressure from Lancashire for a little 
more freedom from import controls. 


Cars on the Move 


HE rate of production in the motor industry rose sharply 

in April, owing no doubt to the gradual resumption 

of work at the Austin factory. Although the month’s pro- 
duction of cars, at 44,000, was 4,000 less than in March, 
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the drop was more than accounted for by the difference 
between the numbers of working days in the two months. 
The weekly rate of output rose from 9,600 cars in March 
to about 11,000 in April, an improvement that spurred the 
industry to publish its estimate of the April total with more 
despatch than is usual ; the figures appeared within a few 
days of those for the first quarter of the ye: r, discussed in 
these columns last week. 

This improvement in car production reflects a return to 
the normal seasonal pattern, and was apparently common 
to the principal car producing countries in Europe. German 
output rose from 24,677 cars in January to 26,248 in March, 
and French from 30,026 to 32,631 during the same period. 
In the first quarter, Germany exported about 27,000 cars, 
France 19,000, and Italy 7,000, making a total of 53,000 for 
the three countries, compared with the British figure of 
§7,000 for the same period. Last year the comparison was 
strikingly different: the British industry then shipped 
nearly 101,000 cars abroad during the first quarter and the 
European producers less than half that number—actually 
48,000. British exports in April, estimated at 25,600 cars, 
are about 1,300 fewer than in April last year, although 
9,000 more cars were produced. This is a measure of the 
industry’s growing dependence on the home market. The 
warning that. “inevitably the waiting list on the home 
market for some models will be lengthened,” which was 
published with the April prodtiction figures may not portend 
a condition that is likely to persist for long—if, indeed, it 
occurs at all. Now that supplies of materials are freely 
available, the individual manufacturers must surely have 
lost their business acumen if, with spare capacity available, 
they run the risk of losing orders to competitors who can 
offer early delivery. 


Sorting the Lorries for Sale 


HE first responsibility of the mew Road Haulage 
Disposal Board, whose members were announced in 
2arliament last week, will be to help the Transport Com- 
mission decide on the “transport units” in which the 
commission has been directed to sell its lorries. 
obviously a task requiring knowledge of the haulage indus- 
try as well as financial experience, and the appointments 
to the board, which will be headed by Sir Malcolm Trus- 
tram Eve, seem well suited to the purpose. Little indication 
has yet been given of the principles upon which this sorting 
out of units will be based. It does not seem to be clear 
whether the main intention will be to dispose of operating 
services, and the lorries employed on them ; of depots and 
such lorries as are now based there ; or of separate groups 
of lorries, large and small. No doubt the principles adopted 
will vary from place to place ; but the task of arrangement 
will obviously be a somewhat complex one, even before the 
process of actual resale begins. It was said at the outset 
that the Government would not expect to get anything for 
the combined goodwill of the Road Haulage Executive (as 
against the large sums paid for goodwill of the individual 
haulage firms bought by the executive); but there have been 
references to the value of the operating licences that are 
bestowed, as a matter of right, on the purchasers of state 
lorries. The question of finding the money now appears 


This is: 
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less formidable than it did a year ago—partly because of 
the hire purchase arrangements now being offered by 


Wheat Prospects Good 


RESENT estimates of wheat harvests in the main produc. 
ing countries, taken together with estimates of the 
carry-over from the current season, suggest that supplies 
will be ample in 1953-54. This prospect is of special interest 
to Britain, which did not enter the proposed new Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement that gives a guarantee of wheat 
supplies up to a prescribed quantity at $2.05 a bushel, ip 
place of the current guarantee of $1.86. The American 
winter wheat harvest is estimated at 729.8 million bushels, 
compared with a final return of 1,053 million bushels of 
winter and spring wheat for the current year. If only 
280 million bushels are added for spring wheat, the year’s 
harvest will amount to about 1,010 million bushels; 
with the estimated carry-over from the present year of 
about 550 million bushels, this would total 1,560 million 
bushels of available American: wheat—a little more 
than the total harvest available this year, when the price 
has had to be supported by the American Government. It 
seems almost certain, now, that acreage restrictions will be 
imposed in the United States for the 1954 harvest. 
Good harvests are also expected in other important wheat 
producing countries. Spring rains have been satisfactory in 
most of the Canadian wheat provinces, and after some delay 
in seeding in the west on account of low temperatures, 
warm weather is now reported. In Argentina last month’s 
weather was satisfactory for working the seeding-beds for 
cereals, and a slightly increased acreage is expected, though 
labour shortage may limit supplies. A more conservative 
view is taken of the prospects in Australia, where in the 
east there was a dry spell, although in the west rain has 
been sufficient so far. In India a larger harvest and smaller 
imports next year than this are indicated ; on the other hand 
Pakistan may have a small harvest and may have to import 
wheat. Reports from the Middle East and North Africa 
are fair, as are also those from Western Europe, with possi- 
bilities of a large crop in France. These harvest prospects, 
taken in conjunction with a total carry-over at July 31, 
1953, for the United States, Canada, Argentina and 
Australia, estimated by the Corn Trade News at 1,076 
million bushels, compared with 503 million bushels last 
year, suggest that there will certainly be more wheat avail- 
able in 1953-54 than there has been during 1952-53. 


The Price of Gold 


HILE an American spokesman at the Vienna mecting 
of the International Chamber of Commerce was 
proposing—strictly on his own private initiative—that the 
dollar price of gold should be doubled, the free market 
price of the metal was nearing its lowest level since the 
The dollar quotation in the most 


end of the war. 
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Coronation 


The band and the sack race, the jam buns, the curate, 
the Boy Scout, the disapproving aunt—they are all here 
in this preview by artist Illingworth of a scene which will 
be enacted in thousands of British villages during Coro- 
nation week. And afterwards, for millions of homes in 
every part of the free world, the splendid happenings of 
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Tea Party 


a great day will be drawn, photographed, described— 
on paper. Through paper their memory will be treasured 
for years to come. And that is just one more happy proof 
of the important part paper plays in our lives. On great 
days and ordinary days alike we are dependent in some 
way on one or more of Bowater’s products. 
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WORKERS IN THE TEAM 
Number 2 in a series 


At eighteen, Robert Halsey has 
his foot on the bottom rung of the 
ladder and likes the feel of it. 
He is half way through his 
apprenticeship. 

He sees all sides of construction 
work on the site and learns how 
everyone, himself included, fits 
into a team. His foreman and the 
others, are as pleased as he is when a-4 
he does well. Head Office too takes In the future he wants responsi- 
apracticalinterest,sothereisreally bility. There is plenty of that, for 
a great organisation behind Bob’s all who are fit, in the very big 
training. team to which Bob belongs, He 

One day and an evening every would like to move aro und, to 
week he works for the nextexam- take a job overseas, but, he says, 
ination in bricklaying, and after it must be a job with the firm. No 
that he intends to tackle sicher reason why not. Bob is on a road 
and measurement. that can lead far and high 
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John Laing and Son Limited 
Building and Civil Engineering Cov'ractory 
London, Carlisle, Johannesburg, (Lusaka 
Established in 1848 





Granny's knot 


Mrs. Lily Whittle’s thirty years at Vantona. have been | 
| 
| 
| 








devoted to the craft of reeling—a key stage in the produc- 


Wh've waited VEBRS to be able Uo ofor you 


DEXION 


An expert reeler, such as Lily Whittle has become over long 
years of experience, makes a world of difference to the job, | gg Qtidl W. ‘eo J Fé Z 
upholding at all times Vantona’s proud claim of ‘quality ° 


first’. Following in her mother’s footsteps, Mrs. Whittle’s 


tion of Vantona quality household textiles. At this point, 
the tying of one small knot can either make or mar the 
performance of the yarn in the loom. 

The reeler takes the newly spun yarn from the bobbins and 
forms it into hanks, ready for the dye-house. Each hank is 
secured by a ‘ring tie’ or knot precisely tied to a certain 


tension which, if varied in the slightest, would result in 





uneven dyeing. 


Now that Steel Control is finished, Dexion Steel Angle is at 
Sst Gnas caaieimeanod aed Stk ete caeie eer ohemiaess 

stove-cnamelied, and 20°/, stronger than the alum 
alloy, it costs only £15 per two hundred feet (less for orders 
of 1000 feet and over). 


daughter works as a carder in Vantona’s Emlyn Mills—and 


there is little doubt that her grandchildren too, will follow 





For almost Fee es ee , office or stores, 
> “o ‘ : on and moncy. 
her ina life of cotton . ith Dexion you can oe ent 
Wee bare Benet nod Mad te Uneiee Bites oom: can bo vure 
No Vantona dyes are absolutely permanent —they are only that N will dey 
as fast to sun and wash as modern science can make them. B ; 
uild your own equipment with 
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Just cut it 


DE q| N and bolt it 


: aoe that’s all! 
SLOrre AR St € 
Send for free sample and illustrated booklet K.3 1 
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4 ANCONA Wovsenorn TEXTILES 


Ventona Textiles Limited, 107 Portland Street, Manchester 2. 





DEXION LTD. :s9Regent sx., London,W.1 Phone: REGen: 4341-5 
Dexion Angle is protected by Brit. 620696 and world patents 
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important Continental. market has recently touched $36.75 
per ounce, and is now hovering in that neighbourhood 


without sizeable. business passing. The two dominant 
factors in the ‘Market -are the peace moves, which have 


inevitably redueed the hoarding demand for gold in the 
Middle and Far Bast, and, on the supply side, the per- 
sistent offers of gewly-mined metal that have to be absorbed 
by the premium market week after week. Even the 
smuggling demand for India is now at a low ebb by reason 
of the spread of thé. monsoon, which effectively prevents 
the small smugglers” ships from making their voyages from 
the traditional transit perts‘on the Arabian coast and which 
also damps down the activity of the bullion market in 
Bombay ae 

The mounting-uncertainties in the French monetary and 
political situation might have been expected to stimulate 
the demand for gold in the Paris market, but the response 
so far has been meagre. This is not altogether surprising. 
The gold sent or smuggled into France has ultimately to be 
paid for in hard currency—dollars or Swiss francs—and 
supplies of such currencies that can be made available 
the various black markets in French francs are 
Moreover, France has provided the main demand 


throu: h 


hymnite 1. 


i 


for free gold for about two years and there is a limit beyond 
which the canalisation of French savings into gold bars and 
coins cannot readily expand. That limit has been nearly 


These tendencies suggest that the free market 
price of gold is unlikely to recover appreciably beyond the 
present level unless unforeseen developments occur in the 
international political situation, 


reached. 


Hudson’s Bay Hits Back 


r the annual general meeting of the Hudson’s Bay 
A Company, the new Governor, Mr W. J. Keswick, 
made a spirited reply to the numerous criticisms that have 
been levelled at the company in the last two years. The 
critics have ranged over a wide field ; they have attacked 
the British domicile of the company, the composition of the 
board and of the Canadian committee, the alleged lack of 
“aggressive management,” the rate of expansion of the 
company’s wholesale and retail activities, the pace of the 
| development of the company’s oil interests, and. the hiving 

off of these oil interests from’ the company. It would be 
interesting to know whether most of these criticisms have 
come from British shareholders, who hold 67. per cent of 
the company’s issued capital, or from Canadian share- 
holders, who own 16 per cent, or from the “ non-British ” 
(pr-sumably almost entirely American) shareholders. 
_ |» general, Mr Keswick answered these attacks by point- — 
ing to the figures in the latest accounts, which show 1952°" 


'o have been one of the most successful years in the com= * 


a 


pany's long trading history. But he also devoted specific: 
attention to refuting the charge that ‘the pace of developing 
the company’s oil interests—* that speculative and glitteririg: 
carrot "—has been téo slow. He deprecated any sugges~" 
| tion that the company “ should be hived off in bits” and>’ 
then suggested that his remarks would appeal much more® 
to the long-term investor than “to the speculator seeking 
quick capital gains or to these who see profit in tearing 
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the ‘company limb ftom limb.” - For somé time now the 
market has scented the smoke of dissension among Hudson's: 

archolders m that 
‘isa good deal of fire behind this smoke, probably’ 
wholly from ‘across»the Atlantic and mainly from: 


s shareholders. Mr Keswick’s remarks suggest 


iz 
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‘the 49th parallel 


| 2 Building Societies Confer 


MONG © the-‘spate of - pre-Whitsun conferences that 
sniffed at the air of increasing freedom—and then 
pronounced it invigorating, but not strong enough—was the 
annual meeting of the Building Societies Association at Scar- 


_ borough. ‘The general sutnmary of building society statistics 


for 1952, which ‘was: published -in time for the conference, 
is only marginally-different from the estimates made pre- 
viously by the Building Societies’ Gazette—and discussed 
in The. Economist of March 14th. For example, the total 
increase in building society assets in 1952 (by £113 million 
to £1,470 million) is {£9 million less than the previous 
estimate ; while, as the main counterpart, the ‘societies’ 
shares are now estimated to have risen by {£120 million 
(not £130 million) and their deposits’ to have fallen by 
£10 million last year. Similarly, new mortgage advances 
in 19§2, at £2674 million, are now éstimated to have been 
almost exactly the same as in 1951, instead of some {3 
million less. But the general picture—of an increased flow 
of savings through the movement (partly as a consequence 
of transfers from savings banks accounts) and of a tight 
hold on lending policies—remains unchanged. 

The keynote to the conference, however, was struck in 
the address of the chairman, Mr Hubert Newton, when he 
welcomed what he called “the rapprochement between 
our association and the Government ”—with particular 
praise for the abandonment of the development charge— 
but declared that the building societies “ have some excuse 
for impatience ” about the Government’s policy of concen- 
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trating subsidies only on local authority houses that are 
built to let. “The 1952 subsidy on flats with lifts, where 
land is £10,000 to £12,000 an acre,” he pointed out, “is 
worth over £2,000-per flat. On a normal house, the 
standard subsidy of £35 12s. based on 60 years at 4} per 
cent, assuming an average cost of £1,525 a house, is worth 
£769.” Mr Newton believed that these figures, together 
with the growth of incomes of potential small house-owners 
(in the income group below £2,000 a year) “ underline the 
urgency of transferring more savings into housing with a 
corresponding reduction of subsidies. Many of our poten- 
tial mortgagors want only some further assistance in the 
initial stage of ownership, such as a guarantee of at least 
part of the down-payment needed before they can secure 
a mortgage loan.” 

There are, of course, dangers in a policy of disguised 
or open subsidies on houses for sale—this can lead merely 
to the erection of comfortable weekend cottages for the 
well-to-do; and in any case, the main need at the 
moment is to find out what the real demand for housing 
would be if so many people were not enjoying squatters’ 
rights on privately and publicly owned houses at grossly 
uneconomic rents. But, if and when the Goverment 
plucks up its courage to tackle the problem of rent restric- 
tion, then the question of whether more encouragement 
should not be given to the building of new houses for sale 
(provided there are safeguards to ensure that each new 
house built releases accommodation for rent elsewhere) 
will deserve more attention than frightened politicians are 
at present giving to it. 


New Broom for Brush 


F that over-expanded maid of all work of the British 
I engineering industry, the Brush Aboe Group—which 
has now been rechristened more simply the Brush Group 
—is to pull itself up by its own bootstraps, it will need 
to keep its weight down. That, at any rate, seems to be 
the policy of the new chairman, Mr Miles Beevor, who 
acceded to his chair on the death of Mr A. P. Good last 
autumn. Mr Beevor has announced that Brush will not 
add any further interests to its already widespread activities 
(though, well in the spirit of the Coronation, it has recently 
provided an engine to drive Mr Rowland Emmett’s 
Hogmuddle All-Purpose Rotatory Niggler and Fidgeter). 

In the future the group will also place greater emphasis 
upon the production of electrical. equipment and less upon 
the manufacture of diesel engines. This certainly seems to 
be the right policy for Brush shareholders, who received 
no final ordinary dividend last year. For some time now 
the group has had virtually no liquid resources and has had 
to rely on loans from the banks. It made considerable 
losses when it ventured into contracts for tubewells in 
India in 1950, in the hope that these would lead to orders 
for diesel engines and equipment; and last year, while 
the electrical engineering business of the group remained 
reasonably satisfactory, the group lost ground in the sale 
of diesel engines, particularly in its export markets. 

As a logical feature of its new policy the Brush Group 
has decided to turn its close association with the Associated 
British Engineering group into a looser entente cordiale. 
The sweep of this new broom, which has probably already 


as 
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caused some dust to fly in the group’s manage 
may have to be cruelly vigorous if Mr Beevor’s aim of 
building up and consolidating the business is to be secured, 
Only when this is achieved can ‘the group hope to appeal t 
the public for new money, which it will “ certainly require 
in the years to come.” : 


rial Set-up, 


Looking for Natural Gas 


HE Gas Council’s decision to prospect for natural gas 

during the next five years arises from a wistful desire 
to find a way out of the impasse creatéd by the rising costs 
of. making gas from coal. During each of the past two 
years, the Council’s coal bill has risen by £9 million. The 
selling price of gas is now 50 per cent higher than it was 
in 1939 and according to the council’s chairman, Sir Harold 
Smith, “the total increase is tending to make gas non. 
competitive with other fuels not derived from coal, par. 
ticularly for industrial purposes.” The rewards of success 
are distinctly alluring ; they were painted in glowing colours 
by an Anglo-American productivity report on American 
gas supplies a few days before the announcement. A team 
from this country described how natural gas accounts for 
93 per cent of thermal gas sales in the United States and 
has “revolutionised the economics of gas supply in 
America.” The growing use of natural gas during the 
period has resulted in a rise of only 5 per cent in American 
gas prices since 1939, compared with the British 50 per 
cent; and since 1934 American sales have quadrupled 
while British have only doubled. 

The cost of natural gas, which is 91 per cent methane, 
is limited to the expense of prospecting and of piping of 
the gas once it has been discovered. Distributing it in a 
small country such as this would not call for such marathon 
engineering as the American gas pipe-lines stretched across 
vast areas; and the Gas Council would therefore be unwise 
to neglect the possibility of discovering natural gas deposits 
here. The process of prospecting and drilling for gas is 
very similar to that for oil, so Anglo-Iranian, whose sub- 
sidiary, D’Arcy Exploration, has been operating small oil 
wells in this country since 1939, is expected to give the 
Council a considerable amount of technical assistance. No 
serious: search has yet been made for natural gas, and the 
most that there is to work on is the “ sufficiently 
encouraging” report prepared by Amnglo-Iranian’s chief 
geologist on which the Gas Council has based its decision 
to go ahead. Some gas may certainly be found, but it 
remains to be proved that it is available in economic quanti- 
ties. The life of some of the reserves found in this country 
has been too limited to make exploitation worth while. 

The difference in the price of gas in Britain and in 
America may not, however, be wholly due to the advantage 
conferred by the availability-of natural gas in one country 
and the dependence on manufactured gas—74 per cent of it 
produced from coal—in the other. The American distri- 
butive systems may be more efficient. Some coal gas is 
produced in the United States, but all of it in coke ovens, 
whereas with a few exceptions, British town gas supplies 
are obtained from vertical retorts of a type that has been 
abandoned in the United States. These technical differences 
are too big to be overlooked ; and they must have some 
bearing on the competitive efficiency of the two industries. 
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Standard'’s direct contri- 
bution to the Coronation 
includes a special sound re- 
inforcement system in 
Westminster Abbey and 
sound reproduction and dis- 
semination with public 
address facilities along a 
major part of the route con- 
trolled by the Min. of Works. 


Special large tube coaxial 
television cable between 


London and Birmingham by 
Standard. 


Standard coaxial television 
cable between Birmingham 
and Manchester. 


Standard | vestigial — side- 
band television equipment on 
the Birmingham- Manchester 
section of the network. 
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The latest London to Wenvoe 


link includes §tandard 
coaxial cables. 


At Wenvoe, a television sound 


transmitter by §$tandard. 


Standard microwave tele- 
vision radio link relaying all 
programmes between Man- 
chester and Kirk o’ Shotts. 


At Kirk o’ Shotts, a television 
sound transmitter also by 


Standard. 


Viv 


Under contract to the B.B.C., 
and as a direct contribution 
to the Ceronation, S.T.C. will 
be solely responsible for re- 
laying the Coronation 
Television programmes from 
London to the Continent. 


Equipment which has been’ 


installed and will be operated 
by S.T.C. comprises five 
Standard portable S.H.F. 
radio links as supplied to the 
B.B.C. for numerous outside 
broadcasts since 1950. Moni- 
toring equipment by 
Kotster-Brandes 
Lid., an S.T.C. associate. 
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Standard Telephones and Cables Limited 


Registered Office; Connaught House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 
TRANSMISSION DIVISION, NORTH WOOLWICH, LONDON, E.i6 
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Less Active Shipyards 


HE shipbuilding returns compiled by Lloyd’s Register 
ve of Shipping for the first quarter of the year reveal a 
decline in the tonnage of merchant ships under construction 
at home and overseas. The total work in hand declined by 
113,828 tons gross, of which 13,499 tons was attributable 
to United Kingdom yards. The reduced rate of construc- 
tion in Britain (imposed mainly by the shortage of steel 
plates) is shown by the decline in ships fitting out afloat 
from 586,287 to 498,535 tons and the increase in vessels 
on the stocks from 1,560,115 to 1,634,368 tons. Compared 
with the previous quarter, ships completed declined from 
324,438 to 310,821 tons, ships launched from 373,177 to 
227,691 tons and work begun from 389,800 to 305,343 
tons. 

For the second quarter in succession there has been a 
decline in the number and tonnage of ships for which plans 
have been approved or materials ordered, but which are not 
yet started. These numbered 288 ships of 2,454,894 tons 


TONNAGE OF NEW SHIPS COMPLETED ANNUALLY 
ons (Millions) 
25 


on March 31, compared with 306 ships of 2,606,478 tons 
at the beginning of the year. Six months ago the figures 
were 327 ships of 2,684,263 tons. This is no doubt a 
reflection of. the decreasing order book ; there have been 
few new entries in recent months. Tankers form a yet 
higher proportion of the total than in ‘previous quarters, 
accounting for 57.5 per cent of the total in hand and 62.6 
per cent of the total preparing. The proportion of tonnage 
for export, however, has continued to decline. Work in 
hand for foreign registry now totalling only 27.1 per cent 
of the total, compared with the peak of 40.4 per cent 
reached in September, 1950. 


American Advice for BEA 


HE full views of 17 men from American power utility 
T companies upon a state-owned electricity monopoly 
that covers a complete country might well be colourful. 
But the American team that last year, under the auspices 
of the Anglo-American Productivity Council, made a “ field 
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study” of the British Hlectricity Authority's power syton | 


tactfully confines itself in the report it re 
to technical, managerial, and commercial questions. The 
only major recommendation it makes that affects the 


eet te admini. | 
strative structure of nationalised electricity is i; feeling | 


that the separate purchasing organisations of BEA’s gener. 
tion divisions and of the Area Boards may inyolye 
unnecessary duplication. 
Some of the team’s recommendations need tr. nslation, 
but are sensible and to the point. The suggestion that the 


industry might “liberalise the concept of equipment Joag. 


ings,” for example, concerns the possibility of getting more 
out of existing equipment. In electricity supply, as in othe, 
industries, American engineers customarily run their plant 


“in excess of capacity”; that is to say, in excess of the 
rating that the manufacturer guarantees on the name. 


plate. This is seldom done in Britain. It was suggested 


to the team that, in turbo-generators at least, few British | 


turbines have a greater capacity than the nameplate rating. 
this suggests more accurate but less conservative rating by 
British manufacturers than American. The suggestion tha 
these equipment ratings should at least be rechecked with 
the manufacturers, to enable greater loading of generating 
plant where possible, is worth consideration. Other sug. 
gestions with the same emphasis are that the law requiring 
thorough inspection of power station boilers (which takes 
week and much labour) at fixed intervals might be amended 
to allow the stations to fit in yearly inspections as con- 
venient (for example, over weekends) ; and that the period 
between turbine overhauls might, with care, be increased 
from three years, as in Britain, to four and even six years, 
Such measures would reduce the amount of plant idle in 


the generating system at any one time ; in the transmission | 
system the American team feels that the installation of | 


power-factor correction and control equipment might enable 
the line capacity of the grid to be “increased rather quickly 
and at reasonable cost” (perhaps even enabling delays in 


. the completion of the new 275-kV grid system to be con | 


sidered). 

This emphasis upon getting the best out of existing 
capacity extends to the team’s views upon BEA’s use of 
personnel. It considers that the existing wage structure 
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,or provide a sufficient differential in wage rates to 


S i * * 4 
nai skill worth acquiring, though the structure has 
recently been improved in this respect ; and that some of 
the jobs for which BEA considers technical qualification 
of university standard necessary might well be filled by 
men with practical experience from grades below, saving 
the more highly qualified man for more exacting responsi- 


bilities 


Petrol Sales Level Off 


asr vear was.the first one since the war in which 
L consumption of motor spirit failed to show an increase. 
Deliveries to commercial consumers went down by 
about 43,000 tons, rather more than deliveries to dealers 
and garages went up ; and the total consumption, 5,440,552 
tons. was about 14,000 tons less than in 1951.. The slight 
increase in the deliveries of motor spirit to garages did not 
match the increase in cats on the road. Both the garage 
sales and the deliveries to commercial consumers, therefore, 


p Kincpom Propuction or PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
(in tons) 





} ; 
Lo 2Soke gf, 2080 


i Aviation Spirit...i. 50.5 | 2,923,181 4,935,418 
| Spirits. vsewea oe teamind abe 3,239 2,316 
White Spirit ....isesteebebameens 51,641 53,046 
Burning Oil... 300s ¢e0as tame s eae 226,594 568,764 
Vaporising Oil. .\a:dieoia ie steeegeouee wee 18,507 39,277 
G | Of), «scone kGhedee whan 3,055,076 3,865,481 
Fuel Oil ... 0. :. 3 edeaw gy eee ees 7,649,982 | 10,097,836 
Refinery Fuel Consumptions., ss... 852,863 1,240,586 

vn production) 

I WE oe SE ee 746,227 715,080 
Paraftin Wax, Seale and Slack Wax. . 15,117 14,633 
Lubricating Ol... ai seeas Guede 412,154 369,720 
Propane and Butane: ...... sss eee 19,838 24,954 
Miscellaneous Products and Loss.... | 479,233 563,256 





TAL so cece ee ine 16,453,652 | 22,490,363 
| 
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doubled its output of motor and aviation spirit, and its 
total refinery production rose in tonnage by about 38 per 
cent. One notable change, among the non-petroleum pro- 
ducts distributed by the industry, was in the home sales of 
refined benzole, which rose from about 79,000 tons in 1951 
to about 175,000 tons last year. This reflected a progressive 
reduction in exports of benzole to the United States for 
such uses as explosives and synthetic rubber, after the 
period of very high American demand early in the Korean 
war. 


Repatriating AEI Shares 


EVERSING the now customary order of trans-Atlantic 
transactions, the London bankers, Morgan Grenfell 
and Company have arranged to repatriate to this country the 
24.8 per cent equity shareholding in Associated Electrical 
Industries owned by the General Electric Company of 
America. This deal, which springs from anti-trust legisla- 
tion in the United States, has involved over $22 million, 
since Morgan Grenfell has bought the shares at 72s. 24d. 
each ; it is thus the biggest deal of this kind since the war. 
The 2,205,000 {1 ordinary shares now repatriated will be 
offered as a three for one rights issue to the present British 
holders of the AEI equity—at 75s. each free of stamp duty 
(which, after allowing for underwriting expenses and stamp 
duty payments, will give Morgan Grenfell’s a minute profit 
of not more than 14d. a share) ; subscribers will therefore be 
buying these shares on a yield basis of just under £5 .7s. per 
cent. At the current (and surprisingly low) price of 74s. 6d. 
the existing AEI shares would cost a prospective shareholder 
about 76s. 9d. after he has paid stamp duty and commission 
fees; the price of the new shares therefore offers share- 
holders a turn that may be sufficient to ensure full subscrip- 
tion lists. In any case, the institutions that are underwriting 
the issue (for a commission of 1s. a share) may be willing to 
add this expanding equity to their portfolios in a some- 
what roundabout way—at a true cost to them of 74s. a 
share. 





are indicating the effect of the increase in fuel taxation ; 
in the commercial field, this has increased the switch to 
diesel power units, and consumption of “ dery fuel ” showed 
an increase of about § per cent. 

On the production side, the petroleum industry almost 





\DEX NUMBERS showing changes in the replacement cost 

of various classes of plant and machinery are available 
on subscription té companies wishing to adjust their 
depreciation provisions in accordance with fluctuating price 
levels. Details of this and other services of interest to 
industry can be obtained from The Economist Intelligence 


Unit, 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
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A New Giit-Edged Index 


HERE is no satisfactory general index of price move- 

ments in the gilt-edged market. Indeed, the problem 
of finding one may always defy solution. Miss Margaret 
Rix, in an address to the Royal Statistical Society that will 
be published in the Society’s Journal this autumn, has, 
however, braved the impossible and has suggested an 
ingenious—although not entirely satisfactory—solution to 
the problem. She argues that institutional investors base 
their decisions on comparative yields and not directly on 
market prices, and, she has, therefore, calculated a chain 
series of index numbers based on the reciprocal of gross 
redemption yields. The results of these labours are sum- 
marised in the two charts at the bottom of this page. 
In the first chart her “ final composite index” is plotted 
against the Financial Times index of government securities, 
which is based on net market prices ; in the second chart 
the four indices which go to make up her final index, and 
which are grouped according to the redemption dates of 
the stocks, are plotted against each other. 

It is immediately apparent from these charts that the 
new indices give a remarkably clear visual impression of 
the fluctuations in the gilt-edged market. It is true that 
Miss Rix’s final composite index—like other composite 
indices—will not necessarily be of great use to institu- 
tional investors, who usually base their investment policies 
on the recognition that the gilt-edged market is not a com- 
posite and homogeneous whole. For this reason Miss Rix’s 
four constituent indices—which show broadly when it has 
been most advantageous to switch out of the “ longs” into 
the “ shorts,” or vice versa—may attract more attention ; 
but even here it can be argued that the span of § to 15 
years in one of these indices is too wide. There is, how- 
ever, a much more serious criticism of the indices than 
this. Invariably in chain indices of this kind the con- 
stituents in each group have to be altered, and a more or 
less arbitrary decision has to be made on whether to take 


FINANCIAL TIMES 


Government Securities index 


or 
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the earliest or latest date of redemption. Miss Rix has 
relied largely on the simple rule of thumb that redemption 
at the earliest date can be assumed when the stock stands 
above par and at the latest date when it stands below par : 
but she has implicitly recognised that this rule is fa; too 
unsophisticated by departing from it when circumstances 
clearly show it to be absurd. The conclusion is inescapable 
that under this method of compilation the choice between 
redemption dates, and even more the choice of whether to 
include a stock in one group or another at a particular Point 
of time, can vary from person to person, so that only the 
compiler of the index numbers can really understand and 
explain the movements that have taken place. In Miss Rix’; 
indices, for instance, the changing constituents in each 
group seem to have exaggerated the fall in medium-dated 
stocks since December, 1948, compared with the fall jp 
the “ shorts.” 


* 


Is it, then, possible to find an alternative method of 
compiling gilt-edged indices ? One solution might be to 
seek representative yields (according to the length of the 
life of the stocks) over the whole range of gilt-cdged 
securities, instead of relying on a rather arbitrary selection 
from the list. This can perhaps best be done by graphical 
methods. At any one moment of time a continuous graph 
can be drawn showing the redemption yields on the whole 
range of government stocks ; indeed, gilt-edged jobbers 
already compile these graphs to see whether any yields are 
out of line. A simple type of curve can usually be drawn 
on these graphs and then yields taken from these curves 
can form the basis of a series of: index numbers. There 
are weighty problems of statistical technique here, but it 
certainly seems that some such method might be used to 
abstract from Miss Rix’s enterprising indices the distortions 
that result from “freak” movements in individual securi- 
ties—usually securities that are on the margin of being 
entered in her index at one particular redemption date 
or in one particular group of “ shorts,” “mediums” or 
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Company Notes 


MARKS AND SPENCER. The full 
accounts of Marks and Spencer ence 
the impression that this closely integrat 
chain of stores came through the year to 
March 31, 1953,.with its colours flying. Even 
‘ts subsidiary companies, which supply the 
bulk of the textile requirements of its stores, 
made a net profit of nearly £79,000 last year ; 
in 1951-52, when the company had to pro- 
vide for losses on stocks, these subsidiaries 
made a net loss of about £162,000. For the 
parent company, a3 was reported in these 
columns on May 16th, trading profits rose 
from {6,696,194 to £8,401,193 last year and 
the ordinary dividend was effectively 
increased from 40 to 50 per cent. 

Other signs of last year’s success can be 
traced in the company’s full accounts. In the 
first place, the parent compaay's advances to 
subsidiaries have been reduced from 
{4,249,316 to £1,990,958. Secondly, the 
stock in trade of the parent company has also 
been reduced slightly, from £5,832,458 to 
{5,738,234. These reductions, coupled, of 
course, with last year’s appropriations to 
reserves, have strengthened the company’s 
liquid resources in no uncertain manner. A 
combined total of tax reserve certificates and 
cash balances of £6,247,873 at the end of this 
March compares with a meagre cash balance 
of £547,758 at the end of March, 1952. 
Years to Mar. 31, 
1952 1953 


£ £ 

6,696,194 8,401,193 
ote ‘ 6,887,042 8,531,757 
Depreciation .. » ik saeee ke 713,642 764,590 

; 804,545 717,351 
2,790,000 4,275,000 
2,205,690 2,466,140 
Ordis 949,933 1,226,997 
{ rv dividends (per cent) ... 80 50 
Stock contingency reserve. ....<% 500,000 
( | reserve 883,198 
Dr 157 066 


Earnings 


dividends 


1,500,000 
Dr454,820 


Added to carry forward.......5. 


ts, less depreciation ... 
Net current assets 3,827,956. 7,899,874 
Stock vecnveceascdes 5:995,673 5,651,512 
Cash ck pak th oR eee 547,758. 3,247,873 
Reserve vesteretovesn BOOM eke 9,905,619 
Ordinary capital ,. 2,261,746 4,523,492 


5s. ‘A’ ordinary share at 52s. 3d. xd. yields £4 15s. per cent. 
Clearly, then, the growth possibilities in 
Marks and Spencer’s “A” ordinary stock 
units have not been exhausted. But growth 
possibilities are clearly needed in a stock that, 
at the current price of 52s. 3d. xd, yields 
only 4; per cent. Investors in Marks and 
Spencer (some of whom had been hoping 
for a dividend of 55 or 60 per cent for last 
year) would do well to remember that even 
with such a sturdy incubator, it is wise not 
to count chickens before they hatch. 


* 


J. AND P. COATS. Inventory losses 
have become commonplace in the reports of 
British companies this year, but very few 
company accounts—even those from other 
textile manufacturers—have been so devas- 
tated by these losses as those just published 
by J. and P. Coats for the calendar year 1952. 
The company has had to write-no less than 
45,652,289 off its stocks, and this has been 
the main factor in reducing its gross profits 
from £12,033,180 to £3,919,038. The other 
4-> million odd of this £8 million drop in 
prolits must have been mainly due to a sharp 
fail in sales. 

[t is, however, the tax collector and not 
the equity shareholder who has suffered’ in 
this debacle. provision for taxation h s 
been cut from £5,170,617 to £842,769 ; afte 
allowing for this shock absorber, the group’s 
net profits have fallen from £6,529,820 to 


10,945,578 11,593,470 


£2,624,868. As £2,136,868 (compared with 
£1,871,762 in 1951) has been retained by 
subsidiary companies, the parent com- 
pany’s net profits have borne more than the 
whole of this decline; they have slumped 
from £4,658,058 to £488,136. Even so, the 
directors have maintained the ordinary divi- 
dend—as in many years past—at 124 per 
cent. If the transfers to subsidiary companies’ 
reserves are regarded as non-distributable 
earnings, then the repetition of this dividend 
has been made possible only by the writing 
back of £500,000 from general reserves (com- 
pared with an appropriation of £3,500,000 to 
these reserves in 1951) and the withdrawal 
of £180,739 from the carry forward. But, 
paradoxically enough, this decision adds 
weight to the criticisms that have been 
levelled in the past at the company’s ultra 
conservative dividend policy ; if the directors 
can afford to pay this dividend in a year of 
tecession what could they have afforded to 
pay in the years of boom? The recent 
recovery in the textile trades explains why the 
£1 ordinary stock units stand in the face of 
this calamity at 44s. 6d., offering a yield 
of only 5% per cent. 


* 


HARLAND AND WOLFF. Future 
prospects for Harland and Wolff—the com- 
pany with the largest shipbuilding output in 
this country—are much brighter than a first 
reading of its accounts for the calendar year 
1952 might suggest. At first sight last year’s 
trading ‘profit of £1,189,815 (compared with 
£1,733,907 in 1951) looks like a small return 
for a year that witnessed the launching of 
17 vessels from the company’s shipyards. 
But, apart from a shortage of steel, last year’s 
decline in profits appears to be due to one 
factor alone—and one, fortunately, that has 
now disappeared. In 1950, the company 
accepted several large contracts at fixed prices 
(for the very good reason that at that time 
orders for new ships were hard to come by) ; 
while completing these contracts the com- 
pany’s profits have been squeezed between 
these fixed prices and continually rising costs. 
Most of these contracts were completed last 
year and a provision for losses on the 
remainder has already been made. 

In view of the large number of orders, 
which are not at fixed prices, now on the 
company’s books, shareholders can _ confi- 
dently look towards a recovery in earnings 


this year. They may also look forward— 
Years to Dec. 31, 
Consolidated earnings 1951 1952 


£ £ 
1,733,907 1,189,815 
1,753,696 1,277,481 


Trading profit 
Total income 


Depreciation ............++0+5. 412,676 413,109 
ON 68s aiass 4. a's. ca eens Swtwk 613,767 380,201 
POU I is 4: iGk pc bas nec Se as 583,407 363,355 
Ordinary dividends ............ 161,556 169,249 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 7 7 
Replacement reserves .......... 200,000 100,000 
Added to group carry forward... 82,373 46,098 
Consolidated balance sheet 
Fixed assets, less depreciation... 7.172.894 1,475,987 
Net current assets. ............. 5,397,404 5,191,040 
CIN Fon vn OSs wha ee eRe oad 7,126,529 8,288,790 
OO Sh as ek Bhs 4s bce wad 878,686 1,151,975 
MUO nia BA ous Sands oecans 4,685,966 4,832,196 
Ordinary capital .............., 4,396,082 4,396,082 


£1 ordinary stock at 17s. 6d. yields {8 per cent. 


though with somewhat less confidence—to a 
break with the company’s traditionally con- 
servative dividend policy; for last year a 
dividend of 7 per cent is again to be paid. 
The main barrier in the way of a dividend 
increase a year hence may be the strain that 
increased working capital commitments will 
put upon the company’s liquid resources— 
together with fears vulnerability to any 
future recession. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS 


Price, Price,} . Net 


' |. Grose 
rai teamed | May | May Yield, | Yield, 
20, “| 26, | May 26, | May 26 
Gumvantecd Stocks | i953 | 1953; 1953' | 1983 
; ri pare 8. ed. 
War Bonds 24% ’52-541. 993 ; 99% 1 2 9\212 51 
Exchequer 2% 1955.; 994! 99%'1 9 7'213 4 
Exchequer 3% 1960..; 100 100}; 113 5/3 .1 5 
Ser. Funding 17% °53.| 99 99% 112 812 9 7 
Ser. Funding 137% °54.; 9843; 98%: 216 7) 2 12-10 
Ser. Funding 3% °55..| 1908 | 1003 1 T 1:2 4 
War Bonds 23%, "54-56 994j| 994 1 8 6/213 12 
Funding 27% °52-57..| 1004/1004 110 3,214 8l 
Nat. Def. 3% °54-58..| 101, | 101g} 1 9 4) 2 18° 43 
War Loan 3% °55-59.| 100 | 100 | 1 11 2) 2 18 7! 
Savings 5% 55-65 ...| % | 94/2 1 5) 3 9 11d 
Funding 24% °56-61..| 969) 969/116 10/3 0 2! 
Funding 3% '59-69...| 909 | 9/2 711/316 l2 
Funding 3% '66-68...| 92§ | 924)2 5 3;314 4! 
Ma 27 0\4 8 8 
Funding 4% °60-90...| 99% 998 {| “Pati ah ay 
Savings 3% °60-70...| 894, 89% | 2 811/318 5! 
Savings 25% '64-67 ..| 884} 88%4'2 7 8{'312 OJ 
Victory 4% °20-76....| 1014} 10Lg; 2 2 4/3 18 Hs 
Savings 3% "65-75 ...| 864 | 86h 29 1)319 2 
Consols 4% (aft. 1957)) 91 | S14! 2 8 7/4 8& 10f 
Convs. 3)% (aft. 1961)) 81§ | 81#'2 7 214 6 OF 
Treas. 24% (aft. 1975)! | 682 5 6/4 22F/ 
Treas. 3% (aft. 1966).| 70§| 71 |2 6 8} 4 5 Of 
Treas. 34% °77-80...| * 94°12 711/4 1-4! 
Redemption 3% '86-96) } i 12 7 3} 3 18 102 
WarLoan34% aft. 1952; 80%*| 814*,2 7 4,4 6 If 
Consols 24% .....++- ot | 6/2 4nj\¢ 1lnfs 
Br: Elec. 3% 68-73...| 87%| 879/2 9 6) 3129 2 
Br. Elec. 3% "74-77 ..| 86%) 86% 2 8 9,318 9 
Br. Elec. 44% "74-79 .| 100g l1oogd| 2 6 2(4 4 9 
. +% ‘| 12 6 3}4 4 98 
ive 14 @ Be 
Br.Blec.44% ‘A’ "14-79,100% |100 4 eee 
Br. Elec. 3$% "76-79 .| 91%) 9144/2 7 2:4 0 Ti 
Br. Trans. 3% '78-88.| 81g | 804% 2 9 6/4 0 6! 
Br. Trans. 3% "68-73.| 87%! oh 12 9 6 oe 21 
» i ; é 
Br. Trans. 4% "72-77.|974* Iotaed 2 7 71S ff 
Br. Gas 3% '90-95 ...| 80} | 8%) 2 7.10; 319 4! 
Br. Gas 3% "69-71 ..| 944) 95#'2 510/319 0! 
Br. I. & S. 34% 79-81} 91%) 91H 2 7 514 1 5é 
(¢) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (/) Io ‘atest dete. 
(s) Assumed average lite 13 years approx. * Ex dividend, 
Last Two | Price, | Price, Yield, 
Dividends | Ordinary jay 20,|May 26,| May 26, 
(a) (bd) 3) | | 1953 1953 1953 
Yo % | ig s 
20 a| 4 bd\Anglo-Am. 10/-.| 5% | 6% /419 6 
5 4a 3 biAnglo-Iran. {1.| 58 545517 nl 
Via! 12$b\Assoc. Elec. {1.| 75/- | 75/- |5 6 8 
7ja| 224 Assoc. P.Cem. £1108/9 (109/44 15 9 9 
10 a) 33 diBass {1 ....... 118/9 118/9 |7 411 
10 @ 10 d\Boots 5/-...... 19/6* | 19/6 | 5 27 
3 a| 7 o|Brad. Dyers {1.| 25/6 | 26/6 | 7 10 i 
4)a|  6})Br. Celanese 10/-| 24/- | 24/6 \4 9 10 
Vik 4 a\Br. MotorCp. 5/-| 5/9 | 6/3 | 8 & 5g 
6a) 9 Br. Oxygen {1 .| 53/- 54/3 | 510 7 
3a 3 biCan. Pac. $25. .! $49} $4% | 5 8 6 
Sa ThkbiCoats f1....... 42/- | 44/6 |512 4 
646 5 @Courtaulds {1..) 37/9 38/6 5 16 ll 
6c} 24@Cunard {1..... 35/- 35/6 |9 0 3 
15 b 74a Distillers 4/- ...| 16/- | 16/- 512 6 
I7jc} 17}¢\Dunlop £1..... 43/9 | 45/-* | 715 7 
15 ¢| 15 ciFord £1....... 25/10} 26/9 | 512 2r 
| . 
15 b| 3§a'Gen. Elect. £1..| 40/- | 40/74 | 5.10 9% 
§ a) 10 diGuest Keen £1.) 46/6* | 47/9 | 6 5 8 
7 a| 10 biGuinness 10/-..| 29/- | 28/6 | 519 4 
4ja\  6$6'Hawker Sid. £1.) 37/6 | 38/6 | 5 3 Nn 
5'a 8 diimp. Chem. {1.| 42/6 43/3 |6 0 3 
l34a! 1145 Imp. Tobacco {1) 52/- 52/6 1712 Se 
$2-6 c| $1 alInt. Nick. n.p...| $715 $71, |} 6 9 8 
lige) lihelJ’burg Con. £1.) 58/9 | 57/6 16 1 YQ 
5 a| 10 biLancs. Cotton {1| 41/- | 41/3 | 7 5 6 
Tha| 10 biLon. Brick {1..| 61/10}) 62/6 | 512 0 
15 a4 35 b Marks &Sp.A5/- 50/-* | 52/3 | 415 9 
6ga| 11$)|Monsanto 5/-...| 20/6 | 20/6 |4 9 5 
6a| 14 bP. & O. Def. {1.) 54/6 | 54/6 |7 6 9 
176; 7§a'P. Johnson 16/-.| 29/6 | 29/- {812 5 
+100 ¢ 105 — ‘A’ {1 . 36} | 363 +5 & O 
' : 
375 6} 50 a\Rhokana f1..../ 174 1% #1219 2 
5 al 10 b'Rolls Royce {1.| 60/- | 61/10}' 4 17 0 
15 a| +10 b“Shell” Reg. 41.) 83/1)"| 85/- | 6 8 4 
846, Tha\Tube Invest. i 54/9 | 55/3* | 5 & Th 
20 6 + 2$a\Tur. Newall {1.| 48/- 49/- | 5 2 Om 
5a %seb/Unilever {1....) 47/3* 47/93 I 513 1 
12}, &Tpc\Union Castle £1) 21/6 | 21/6 | 619 6 
5 ai 5 bUnion Disc. {1.| 43/- | 42/- | 415 3 
¢4ha; 1690'Utd. Molass. 10/-| 27/3" | 28/9 | 619 6¢ 
Tja| 1246 U.SuaBetong{1] 34/44*| 35/-* (11 8 7 
24 a 12}6 Vickers {1..... , 46/- | 47/6 (6 6 4 
15 a} 40 b Woolworth S5/- .! 52/3 | 53/3 | § 3 53 


(a) Int. (6) Fin. (c) Div. whole yr. (g) Div. 174% for4 


months. Yield basis 10%%. 


doubled capital. 
20%. (p)-Y A 
gross. (7) Yield basis 


(m) 


jeld basis 113%. (¢) 


Yield basis 12%. 
74%. * Ex div, 


(A) Yield basis 15%. (&) On 


(o) Yield basis 


ield basis 20-06% 
T Free of tax. 


ils 


. 
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| Statistical Summary 


ae 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 

For 
ordinary revenue was £55.767,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £74,756,000 and issues 
to £310,000. Thus, including 
of £3,732,000 the 
accrued April 1, 1953, was 
45,522,000 with a deficit 
79,521,000 for the corresponding period of the | 


previous financial year. 


sinking funds 


sinking fund allocations 


deficit since 


compared of 





k | Week 





the week ended May 23, 1955, total) 


CHANGES IN DEBT (¢ THOUSAND) 














Recerprs PayYMENTS 
Treasury Bills ...... 13,332 Vag Def. Bonds. ... 860 
| 34% Def. Bonds. 1,445 | 3% Def. Bonds..... 2,613 
| Tax Reserve Certs. 2,475 | 3% Term. Annuities. 1,878 
Other debt 
22 SMEAR 2. i to x 14 
|} Ways and Means 
Advances ...:.... 11,105 
28,371 5,361 
; 
| epeswusin — = poepcspstemenmnengnuits ——— 
i 
| FLOATING DEBT {{ mittt08N) 
Treasury Ways & Means a 
Bills Advances | a. 
Date | nde eed ; 
Public ae Debt 
Tender | . Tap | es | 
| May 24 | 2,690-0/ 1,477-2] 314-6 | | 4481-8 
| 4953 
| Feb. 21  2,870-0/ 1441-5 8] ‘ | 4584-1 
i. 28 | 2,860-0) 1446-0 7 Es | 4,562-7 
| Mar. 7 | 2,840-0| 1491-4) 277-8| ... |  |4,609-3 
». 14 | 2,820-0 | 1540-5 eo wo. | 4635-6 
, 21 | 2,820-0 | 1,569-5 $15. vee | 4711-7 
one 4,406-6 5 » | 4,713-9 
April 11 | 2,880-0 | 1,585-3 Si a | 4709-0 
» 18 | 2,950-0| 1,542-3 3 oe ww» | 4,791-0 
, 25 | 2,990-0! 1514-8 Sis ww } 4,793-0 
May 2. 3,010-0. 1,478-8 t,o 1 4,745-4 
. 9 | 3,039-0 | 2462-3 6| 3 wes 44,7344 
|. 46 | 3.050-0) 1,484-2 98s sa | 4,770-2 
} | 23 | 3,080-0/ 1,467-5 OB oat wwe | 4,794-6 
} A AT 


TREASURY BILLS 











Amount a million) 


_| Date of | palate 
|} Tender of Min. 
Offered Applied | Allotted}] Allotment Rate 


For d. 








2 


April 1, | Apel 1, | Wee 
Esti- 1952 1953 jended | ended 
| mate, of May eg 
1953-54 | May 24, | May 23,} 24, | 
1952 | 1953 | 1952 | 1985 
| £7000 ey 
Receipts into the Exchequer 
REVENUE | (¢ thousand) 
apm | 
Orv. Revenve | ‘ : 
Income Tax . .|1782,250} 175,200; 170,0164 17,935; 12,571; 
Sait SO8. is sce oe 127,000; 15,300; 14,800] 1,300 1,400 
Death Duties ...., 160,000' 24,500' 29,500] 4,500 3,400 
Stamps...........} 52,000 7,800 8,600 700, 1,300} 
Protits Tax & EPT 214,000' 40,800} 25,400] 5,200) 3,000; 
Excess Profits Levy! 99,500 | 
Special Contribu- } 5,900 1,600 
tion and other) > 1,000 
Inland Revenue. .} j 370 220 3 50 ' 
bth lcasmimailts isluicleate podbean 
Total Tuland Rev..|2435,750| 263,970) 254,436 29,665) 23,321 | 
Customs. ......... 1044,300 | 155,941. 357, 519 20,080) 21 453 | 
BMG Sic uksetes 680, 480 119,304) 117,025] 9, 525 8, 820 i 
Tota! Customs and 
BROMO Bs pci cae 1724,780 #152 245 a74, 544 29, 400 30, “AS i 
Motor Ditties 69,000; 5,709, 6524) .. |... 
PO (Net receipts). . 2,685 4,700 5,200 cans 2,100 
Bi yacicast Lic ences 16,000 1,000 1,000 aoe 
Suadry Leans..... 25,000 2,084 1,942 fet Be 
Miscell. 3.64525 .5 95,000: 14,371; 12,286 3,555 3 
Total Ord. Revenue 4368,215) 56 567 079 55, 952 64, 420 55, 167 
SELT-SALANCING } 
Posi Office... 224,615; 27,600’ 28,700] 2,700 2,900) 
Income Tax on EPT 
Refunds ........ 3,300 1,009 1,127 179 102 
SOE: cn euineene 4596, 130 595, 688 "$85,759 67,299, 58,769 | 







Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments ({ thousand) 






KPENDITURE 








ORD. EXPENDITURE 


Int & Man. of Nat, i 

Debt 615,000 95,263. 101,826] 3,763, 4,701 
rape) oN. ‘Ire j 

lar ..] 48,000 5,842 4,408) 1,760 ... | 
Other Cons. Funds.| 10,000 738 667 111 5 | 
Tota! .| 673,000. 99,845 106,901 5, 634 4.106 
Supply Services . - -{3586, 286 542,866 490,821177,880 70,050 
Total Ord. Expend. 259,286 642, 709 597,722 85, 514 74,756 
Sinking Funds ... 3,891 3,732 aa _ 310 

otal (exel. seid ‘ 


“6, 600 601, 1 


"Balan, ing Expd.} 4259,286 


SE LF-BALANCING 





83,864) 75,066 | 


May 23 220-0 | 302-3 | 220-04 47. 7-94 63 
1953 

Feb. 20 | 230-0 | 321-7 | 230-0 | 48 7-90 56 

27 | 230-0 | 314-4 | 230-0 |] 48 0-25 66 

Mar, 6| 240-0 | 326-9 | 240-0 | 48 0+25 65 

» 13) 250-0 | 256-4 | 250-0] 47 11-74 | 8? 

» 20 260-0 | 351-0 | 260-0 | 47 11-78 63 

~ 27 250-0 | 334-6 | 250-0} 48 0-20 67 

| Apr. 2/| 230-0 | 322-8 | 230-0 | 48 3-93 60 

| , 10: 250-0 | 357-6 | 250-0 | 48 4-20 62 

» AT} 230-0 | 360-8 | 230-0] 48 3-51 45 

» 24 | 230-0 | 330-3 | 210-0] 47 8-04 58 

May 1 210-0 | 351-1 | 210-0 | 47 17-37 4 

| | ®) 240-0 | 347-4 | 240-0 1 47 7-83 56 

| | 15 | 250-0 | 345-8 | 250-0] 47 8-01 62 

22 250-0 | 343-3 | 250-0 | 47 7-94 62 





On May 22nd applications for 91 day bills to be paid from 
| May 26 to May 30, 19535, were accepted dated Tuesday to 
Saturday as to about 62 per cent at £99 8s. ld. and applications 
at higher prices were accepted in full. Treasury Bills to a 
rmaxitnum of £260 million were offered on May 29th. For the 
week ended May 30th the banks were not asked for Treasury 
deposits: 


. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS ({£ THOUSAND) 












Post Office. .. ,.| 224,615 27,600; 28,700] 2,700: 2,900 : 
Income Tax on EPT i Totals 7 weeks ended 
Retunds ........ 5,300 1,009 1,127 179. 102} ~~ Rr 
iii isnt paces M: 
lotel ccs. cere! 487,201 675,209! 631,281 | 86,743) 78,068 | at ots ae at 
After @eéeréasine Exche 2g »| SAVINGS CERTIFICATES | 
Ont 746 ‘ sO peer aia balances ‘ by WOE is oo ice FS 0s 16,400 | 27,700 3,600 
£ad9, °F 0 £ , , : re ot , er operations | Repayments .......... 20,900 | 18,100 3,500 
for the week increased the National Debt by | pr —_— 
{23,019,970 to £26,152 million. Be SR UE «sh 98 SEO). Se 100 
a 
ee | DEFENCE BONDS 
NET RECEIPTS ({ THOUSAND) ex om eee 5,785 | 11,655 1,705 
Nil | Repayments .......... 10,145 13,540 17 
ee =| Net Savings oe 4300 ior 18 
NET IS88U ES (£ rHOVSAND) | ee ete emeniee mawtine p 
PO and Telegraph (Money) Act, 1952 .............. 1,000 | BANKS i 
SPT Refands . 25 <5 5 sata cares Fadieegys<euxe ts 325; ReceipG 3.22055. i 100,028 106,047 
He es (Temporary Accommodation) Acts, 1944 & * Repayments ....... 2. . 104,411 117,920 18,571 
DET ok no bed u eS eK oes PA eee AS eS Se see } leetlaceiabipini s 
fousing (Scotland) Act, 1950, s. | a ee 250{ Net Savings.......... Dr 4 Dr il 
peal Ar stheettied Loans Act, 1945, earn ad 1,200 $83 |Dr 11,873 Dr 4,370 
few Towns Acts, 1946 & 1952 ia Sag. eee 1,000 | Total Net Savings ...... Dr 13,243 (Dr 4,158 ID 
linance Acts, 1946 & 1947: Postwar Credits ....... 371 | Interest on certs. repaid. 5,643 Her ia 
———— | Interest accrued ........ 17,206 17,505 2,449 
3,976 | j Change in total invested. 1,680 |+ 7,898 2,801 
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ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
MAY 27, 1953 
4 i, 
NOTES ISSUED:- Govt. Deb: ul i 4 
gs 1523,605,236 | Other 5. 
n Securitic 
Department 26,751,587 | Other Sec..,,... >a 
Coin (othe 01, 
gold) - 
aki é “515, 
I sue ¢ Me 
Gold ¢ oi , 0,000,009 
Bullion 
248s 
fine) . 356, 
1550, 356,823 “1550, ag 
a oc 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ ee Raper. 
Capital se» 14,553,000 | Govt. Se 365, gay | 
ROBE ics v5.08 és 3,361,060 Other Se: = * 585,05 { 
Publi¢ Depts. . 57,073,770 Discoun d F 
Public Acets.* 11,339,441 Advance 6,640.08 
H.M. Treas. Sécurttre 17,945,394 
Special Acct. 45,734,329 : 
Other Depts 343,361, 221 
ers... .. 273,193,909 Notes... 26, 751. Sa 
Other Accts... 70,167,312 Coin. ... 1,902,319 
418,349,051 418, 49054 


ae 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks 





National Debt and Dividend Accounts. —- 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS ( xiition) 














ISSUE DEPT. :-—- | 


Notes in circulation. | 1,412-2]1,516-5 1.519-7 15236 
Notes in banking de- 
partment .,...... 38-2 33-8 6; 4 
Government debt and 
securiti¢s® ....... |1,446°8 11,546-7 1546-8 1568 
Other securities .... 0-7 0-8 7 0-1 
Gold and coin... . 2- 2°9 2-9 re] 
V alwed at s. per fine os. 248/0 | 248/0 43/0) 28 
BANKING DEPT. -— 
Deposits :-~ 
blic Accounts .... 10-1 14-4 14-7) ih 
Treas. Special Acct.. 0-5 59-5 45°71) a4 
Banker... sssc ese 270-0 269-0 63:4) Wa 
OCR ease cie Seal ee 65-3 67-2) We 
SOK cicada seo ES 363-2] 388-2 91-0 4 
Securities :-— 
Government ....... *1f. 321-5 48:2 Sl 
Discounts, etc. ..... -9 13-2 10-0 66 
QOS 5 555. oe iow ek “5 35°7 18-3 17-9 
Foteks esis se -5 370-4 5 es 
Banking dept. reserve.« ‘ 35:7 2-4 wT 
“ Proportion” ......4 t 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capit. (14,555,0% 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,500 million t) . 1,550 millos 
on March 25, 1955. 

GOLD AND SILVER 

The Bank of E 3 official buying pr for gold wat 

raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine oun * 19 Septembet | 


14, 1949, and the selling price to authorise! Jcalers fom 
175s. Od. to 252s. 0d: fine ounce. Spot ca rices during 


last week were as ~ 






1953 


London ‘New York ‘Bombay 
r ounce per ounce per 100 | 






Rs. Rs. 8 
May 21...,.. i654 | = e 
6° MB hb ie 27 | OF 
5 
te Bee ets i Unguot Ua 
ie MS aoa oe ti 37 
wh. es 85°25 | 16 
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[ comans MEETINGS | 


THE UNION-CASTLE MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


HIGHER OVERALL REVENUE OFFSET BY INCREASED OPERATING COSTS 
PROBLEM OF REPLACEMENT AND REBUILDING 


SIR GEORGE P. CHRISTOPHER’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of The Union- 

Castle Mail Steamship Company, Limited, 

| was held on May 28th im London, Sir George 

Pp Christopher (chairman and managing 
director) presiding. 

In the course of his speech the chairman 
said : 

I imagine that none of those who heard or 
read my predecessor’s speech at last year’s 
annual mecting thought any more than I did 
that within twelve months he would have 
passed on and I would have been called on 
to take his place at the next meeting. How- 
ever, things have worked out im this way. 
It is therefore my first duty today in this 
place so often occupied by the late Sir 
Vernon Thomson to pay a public tribute to 
the great and rare qualities brought to bear 
by him on his highly successful chairmanship 
during fourteen memorable years. In that 
time, indeed throughout the whole of his 
association with the company even prior to 
his chairmanship, his outstanding qualities 
of mit character and experience were 
given unsparingly in the best interests of the 
company’s affairs, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that his hard work, coupled with his 
unigue powers, made for a period of 


unexampied progress. 
I am deeply sensible of the heavy responsi- 


bilities which have been placed upon me, 
not only because of the high importance of 
the position itself, but because of the great 
example it will be my aim in some measure” 
to folk | shall unhesitatingly .call upon 
and am confident of receiving the advice and 
; support of my colleagues on the board as 
well as of an alert and able management. 
In this respect it is with particular pleasure 
that I look upon the elevation to a seat on 


the board and to assistant managing director- 
ship of Mr John Sage Bevan, whose long 
and loyal service to the company with the 
experience gained therefrom will be of in- 
valuable help to us in our work of framing 
its policy in the days ahead. 


Moreover, I am happy to pay here and 
now a very grateful tribute to the ready 
co-operation spontaneously displayed from 
the very outset of my appointment by execu- 
tives and staffs, ashore and afloat, in head 
office and in branch offices, in passenger ships 
and cargo ships alike. I would assure you 
| and them that this is ne perfunctory passing 
reference in a chairman’s speech, but a deep 
recognition of a very moving response, augur- 
ing well for that spirit of teamwork and 
joint endeavour in which we are determined 
to embark upon this greatadventure, I shall 


os! upon the continued efficiency of these 
| Stalts. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Although the past year has b: t to the 
company an overall increase of £1,801,000 in 
revenue from both passenger and cargo traffic 
combined, the increase in operating costs has 
in the aggregate not only kept pace with but 
surpassed the revenue increase by a con- 
siderable margin. So much so that our total 
‘xpenses, constantly rising as they have done 
in recent years, an increase of 


showed no 
less than £2,654,000 over those of 1951 and 
were the heaviest in the history of 


company, 


It may be of interest to note the following 
figures of a few of the salient items in our 
expenditure for the year. Fuel cost us 

3,370,000, crew wages and expenses 

2,536,000, victualling of crews £489,000, 
cargo expenses {£2,650,000, and port charges 
£896,000. 

This is all reflected in the accounts now 
before you in the form of a reduction of 
£842,470 in the operating profits, before 
providing for depreciation or taxation; in 
comparison with the figures for 1951. I am 
referri to the operations of the Union- 
Castle Company itself. The group which we 
embrace has had the benefit of very good 
earnings by our important cargo-carrying 
subsidiary, the King Line, the dividend from 
which is included im the figure of £275,543 
under the heading of income from invest- 
ments. 


We have felt it necessary to strike a note 
of warning in our report in this connection, 
seeing that tramp freights, which are the basis 
of the King Line earnings, are now much less 
favourable than they were in the period under 
review. This being so, we cannot hope to 
see in the.current year a continuance of the 
high level of profits contributed by the King 
Line to the present group accounts. The 
dividend received from this subsidiary was 
largely responsible for reducing to £601,225 
the diminution in the total of the credit items 
of our profit and loss account compared with 
the previous year. 


Depreciation on the Union-Castle fleet and 
its other properties, including the equivalent 
of income tax relief on initial allowances in 
respect of the year’s expenditure on new 
tonnage, accounted for £1,781,235, and esti- 
mated taxation for £415,154. The company’s 
net profit, after payment of interest on 
debenture stock, amounted to £1,010,889, or 
£277,037 less than in 1951. 


Adding the carry forward, we had a total 
of £2,910,321 to deal with. Preference share 
dividends accounted for a net sum of 
£84,420 ; we have adopted the prudent course 
of transferring £740,000 to general reserve, 
bringing that reserve up to £3,500,000, as 
compared with the figure of £5,500,000 at 
which it stood prior to the capitalisation 
transfer a year ago. 


PARENT COMPANY DIVIDEND 


The board has given very careful thought 
to the question of ing a somewhat more 
generous return to the i stockholder 
of the parent company. We have decided 
to do this by recommending a dividend of 
74 per cent on the increased capital, as com- 
pared with the equivalent of 6} per cent on 
the same capital a year ago, representing an 
i The outlook for 


repeat it than would be the case were we to 
be more liberal in our recommendation. 


In this, and in regard to some other 
measures concerning which I am about to 
speak, we look upon our duties of trusteeship 
as involving an unceasing watchfulness over 
the stockholders’ best interests on the long 
view. 


GENERAL 


The position facing us _ possesses some 
peculiar features. The difficulties encom- 
passing commerce at the present time are 
such as to preclude any reference back to 
past records for guidance, the problems of 
these disjointed days being in many respects 
without precedent. 


Shipbuilding costs have reached fantastic 
levels outstripping the bounds of contempla- 
tion, and this has induced the board to .the 
conclusion that, for the time being, there 
must be no embarking on a further building 
programme beyond the two cargo ships 
presently under construction. It would be 
extremely unwise for us to commit the 
company to the enormous outlay that would 
be represented by the ordering of further 
mail and’ intermediate passenger ships at 
prices on which it would, to say the least, 
be difficult to meet the necessary deprecia- 
tion, let alone provide a profit thereafter. 


Let me give you an illustration of the 
immensity of this problem of rebuilding 
which the boards of all shipping companies 
must ever have in view, although our tax 
gatherers for too long ignored it in their 
efforts to collect as much as they could from 
industry regardless of the ultimate effect. The 
total cost—in revenue parlance, the historic 
cost—of the Union-Castle fleet as it presently 
exists amounted to approximately £33 million. 
To replace that fleet with modern vessels of 
the type of those now in service, at today’s 
building prices, would cost at least £82 
million. This is a staggering figure, but ix 
does not complete the picture. With the 
many advancements of shipbuilding and 
engineering science since even the newer 
units were constructed, it would be necessary 
for a considerable additional sum to be spent 
in order to embrace these advances. 


EFFECT OF PENAL TAXATION 


There has not been much imagination in 
the mental processes of those who have 
governed iis in regard te the conundrum 
as to how industry is going to find the money 
for the necessary replacing of old plant, 
seeing they have prevented us from making 
anything like adequate provision to meet that 
requirement by refusing to relieve us of the 
penalising effect of taxation on moneys set 
aside for that purpose. The nation’s policy 
of late years has been to provide for current 
needs at the expense of proper provision for 
the capital equipment essential to the 
country’s future prosperity. 

A great volume of evidence has rightly 


_ been. poured out by the leaders of industry 


in regard to the depressing effect of high 
taxation and the unimaginative way in which 


- Gt has been levied on sums transfetred to 
rve 


reserve. This predatory policy has been the 
“worm in the wood” rapidly eating away 
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the fabric upon which our future existence 
as a trading nation depends. It surely cannot 
be over-simpYfication to suggest that sums 
definitely earmarked—frozen if need be—for 
rehabilitation of shipping fleets should be 
free from all taxation, on the clear under- 
standing that the moment they are used for 
any other purpose they become subject to 
the full measure of taxation at the rates then 
currently ruling. 


We are very grateful for the pattern 
disclosed in the Budget recently presented 
to Parliament, demonstrating a new approach 
in the matter of industrial taxation. The 
relief in the basic rate, the reinstatement in 
part of initial allowances and the decision 
to bring excess profits levy to an end are all 
signs of a fresh outlook. ‘These are reliefs 
so far.as they go, but it must not be forgotten 
that initial allowances are not a gift or a 
remission, but merely a loan which has to 
be paid for in later years, while the reduc- 
tion in the rate of income tax still leaves a 
burden, albeit a slightly less heavy one, on 
provisions for these great future requirements. 


We are fully alive to the demands of pro- 
gress upon an undertaking such as this 
company, demands which must be. con- 
tinuously kept in mind, seeing that upon the 
meeting of them the future of our organisa- 
tion as a great line depends. We realise that 
these demands can only be postponed for a 
time and must sooner or later be faced. We 
will watch this position with the utmost care. 
There are, however, in the affairs of business 
organisations, as in all phases of human 
endeavour, times when a temporary pause is 


ARE TL 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Cerebos Limited was held on May 28, 1953, 
at Cerebos House, Willesden, London, 
N.W.10, Mr W. Arnold Innes (the Chair- 
man) presiding. 

The following is the Chairman’s review 
which was circulated. with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1952: 

‘The year under review has not been with- 
out its difficulties, but I am happy to report 
results which I feel you will consider very 
satisfactory. 


PRODUCTION 


The various reconstruction and re-equip- 
ment programmes to which I referred in my 
review last year, have continued to make 
good progress. That at Greatham is now 
substantially complete, and that at Middle- 
wich, which includes the provision of an 
entirely new vacuum plant, is making satis- 
factory progress. Apart from the increased 
efficiency which is bound to ensue from the 
completion of these schemes, it is our object 
to have, in all factories, a reasonable reserve 
of capacity. This will ensure not only a 
substantial degree of flexibility, enabling 
orders to be dealt with expeditiously and 
distributed from the most economical centre, 
but will also create a reserve which can be 
brought into operation should there, unfor- 
tunately, be anvthing in the nature of a major 
breakdown at any one factory. We shall not 
rest content until we are ih a position to 
despatch every order within 24 hours of the 
time of its receipt at the factory. The new 
buildings and greater warehousing capacity 
for finished stocks have enabled us to make 
satisfactory strides in this respect. 


The higher degree of all-round efficiency 
which we are able to achieve because of our 
various reconstruction schemes and of care- 
ful management, has enabled us to offset to 
a fairly substantial extent, increasing costs 
of labour, raw materials and fuel. “"Through- 
out the year, the supply of most raw 


not merely justified but imperative, while 
uneconomic costs, both of construction and 
of trading, are allowed to run themselves 
down through the pressure of sheer necessity 
to levels more favourable to progress. We 
feel that the preseut is such a time to halt 
for a spell, particularly as the company is in 
the happy position of having behind it the 
results of the progressive policy pursued by 
my predecessor in the years since 1945. 


MEETING CHANGED CONDITIONS 


So far as the great industry of shipping is 
concerned, it should be plainly and fearlessly 
said that these times of transition invariably 
call for review of many of the methods which 
may have served well enough in the past. 
We cannot expect to go placidly on shackled 
to all the old ideas. We must adapt ourselves 
to new conditions, and this applies alike to 
the operative side as to the administrative. 
Greatly intensified efforts will be needed 
from both management and labour if the new 
era is to be tackled successfully. Among 
other factors, the competition a Germany 
and Japan will have to be reckoned with, 
two countries arising anew from the ashes 
of a world that has passed away. They are 
already showing plentiful signs that they do 
not intend to be encumbered by out-dated 
ideas and restrictions in any sphere of their 
activity. 

The power of British shipping to compete 
in the world’s markets will undoubtedly 
depend more than anything else upon the 
efficiency and personal interest in the job of 





CEREBOS LIMITED 


materials, including packing materials, has 
improved, and at the present time, we have 
to contend only with what, in these days, 
must be considered as normal problems of 
production. 


During the year our Middlewich factory 
and the three factories owned by our sub- 
sidiary, Henry Seddon and Sons Limited, 
have been brought under unified control, 
The legal entity of the two companies con- 
cerned will be preserved and we anticipate 
being able to effect substantial economies by 
this ceorganisation. 


HOME SALES, MARKETING AND 
ADVERTISING 


Again I am happy to report that both in 
tonnage and in sterling our sales for 1952 
were higher than any previousty recorded 
an achievement the importance of which t 
feel will be fully appreciated, particularly 
when due regard is paid to the economic 
difficulties prevailing at the present time and 
to the keen competition with which we have 
to contend. In this connection, we have 
found the various types of market research 
undertaken to be of considerable value, par- 
ticularly in enabling us to direct our sales 
and advertising activities with a maximum 
effect commensurate with the most economi- 
cal expenditure. Our various advertising and 
sales promotion campaigns have once again 
proved very successful and I would like to 
express my appreciation to our friends in the 
grocery trade for their co-operation and help 
in furthering these various projects, The 
degree of mutual trust and confidence which 
exists between the company and its cus- 
tomers is one of the many satisfactory 
features of the business. 


_ Since the war, it has unfortunately been 
impossible not to increase to some extent the 
retail prices of our products, but it is note- 
worthy that over the course of the last thirty 
years the overall increase in the retail price 
of Cerebos Salt has been no more than 33 
per cent and in the case of Bisto, where the 
purchase of expensive ingredients in the 


/ / 
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everyone among us. 
key both to competitive capacity and to 


I believe this js 


desirable retention of a hich «;. 
living—indeed these are bor fee of 
same thing, for one hinges upon the oth 

I am convinced that a determined spiri eT, 
individual and corporate endeavour - of 
bring the reward it deserves. ll 


In this centenary year of the great chine: 
company which has grown i Pi th 
fusion of the old Union Castle Lines : 
have a tradition behind us which cannot i i 
to be a magnificent inspiration to every ; 
connected with the concern to stim 
intact all that has been handed down to — 
Included in this will be the desire and inten. 
tion of myself and my colleagues, as it ha 
been of our predecessors through the year 
to work in the closest collaboration and “i 
mony with Ministers and their officers jn the 
seats of Government in South and East Africa 
and Southern and Northern Rhodesia, as also 
with their representatives in this country in 
serving the best interests of those grea 
countries. I feel that in this way we will al 
be serving the best interests of the Union. 
Castle Line. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the retiring directors were re-elected. 


At an extraordinary general meeting held 
after the annual general mecting, a special 


‘resolution was passed adopting new articles 


of association based upon the Companies A 
1948, and modern practice. ee 


The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman and directors. 


mene 


open market is involved, only some 60 per 
cent. 


The fact that we have been able to confine 
these increases to such modest proportions 
is unquestionably due to the substantial 
increase in the volume of our sales. In this 
‘respect monetary figures are inclined to be 
rather misleading. It is probably therefore 
sufficient to say that in volume the sales of 
the Group as a whole have increased three- 
fold between 1939 and 1952. 


EXPORT 


Our export sales continued to increase until 
Match last year, when, without warning, 
the Australian Government imposed very 
drastic restrictions upon all imports, thereby 
making it impossible for us to maintain, let 
alone increase, our total overseas turnover. 
However, our trade in other overseas markets 
showed an improvement of about 10 per cent 
compared with 1951. 


For the past 40 years business in Australia 
has been conducted by our Sydney Office 
and since 1945 we have had under considera- 
tion various plans for establishing ourselves 
inside the tariff barrier, one of these be 
the ing of our business with that 
an old-established company manufacturing 
“ Gravox,” a product very similar to “ Bisto. 
Negotiations have been successfully con- 
cluded and I am glad to say that we have 
now hased the whole of the share capital 
of ro Pty. Limited, the manufacturers 


of “Gravox.” We are satisfied that this 
investment will prove 2 sound one, as we are 
now well placed to meet the ever-increasing 


demand in Australia for gravy powder. 


Eventually we shall pack our proprictary 
brands of salt in the Commonwealth and 1 
prepare the way for this we have for 
a new subsidiary, Cerebos (Australia) Pty. 
Limited, which will take over all our interests 
in that country, including the Klembro Com- 
Sa of Eada af hin Ais 
ca ; x Ww. ’ 
cumulative aemc erence shares, 


_ have been placed with Australian Investors; 
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ibe for all the remaining 
we shall sus tof 200,000 ordinary shares, 
capital, consisOng d when required. 
which will be taken up * > Ss 
ye just returne rom an extensive 
vin i Australia and am glad to say that 
our new subsidiary has been placed on te 4 
ery sound basis. We have been success: 
a forming a strong local Board and I am 
satisfied that we are well placed to play our 
rt in the wonderful future which lies be- 
fore Australia with its increasing population 
and great natural resources. had =the 
privilege of meeting many Australians pro- 
minent in political and business circles and 
was greatly impressed by the warmth of 
their reception and their willingness to 
assist me in every Way. 

We continue to make special efforts to 
increase our trade with North America and 
J] am glad to report encouraging progress im 
Canada. Our sales in that market last year 
showed an increase of one-third compared 
with the previous period. We are convinced 
that this progress can be accelerated con- 
siderably by the application of those sales 
methods which have proved so successful at 
home ; accordingly, we have sent one of our 
senior sales representatives to Canada to 
assist our agents in their efforts to increase 
turnover. At the same time, we are strength- 
ening very considerably our advertisin for 
the purpose of bringing the merits our 
products more prominently before the 
Canadian housewife. 

In many other markets and despite the 
efforts of the government departments re- 
sponsible for assisting British exporters, 
there is still little sign of any relaxation of 
the restrictions which have been in force for 
so long. A great deal is heard of the 
liberalisation of trade, particularly amongst 
the member countries of the European Pay- 
ments Union, but many of these countries 
continue to apply restrictions which prevent 
us from meeting the demand for our pro- 
ducts built up at considerable expense over 
many years. We continue to hope, however, 


that our Government will succeed eventually. 


in inducing these countries to allow the im- 
port of those consumer goods which, in the 

® past, represented a far larger proportion of 
the Country’s export trade than is the case 
today. 


DISTRIBUTION 


I referred last year to the possibility of 
substantial increases in our fleet of motor 
vehicles. After due consideration of all the 
factors and particularly the rising cost of 
distribution and the unsatisfactory nature of 
the service we have been receiving under 
Nationalised transport, this policy has now 
been accepted. We are therefore in course 
of enlarging our fleet with a view to pro- 
viding as far as possible a distribution service 
which will not only be more speedy and 


economical, but will also be under our own 
control, 


One feature of this programme has been 
the introduction of trunk services—long 
distance services of heavy vehicles betweeh 
factories and depots. The results so far have 
been encouraging and it is our intention to 
develop ‘these services and to extend our 
local delivery services from our depots, thus 
enabling our products to remain under our 
own control from the factory to the customer. 


An integral part of this development is the 
€xtension of our chain of depots. For many 
years we have operated depots in various 
parts of the country, for the most part in 
rented premises, many of which have been 
Subject to numerous and irksome restrictions. 
tis our intention to acquire depot premises 
of our own at strategic points. e have 
Tecently acquired premises near Birmingham 
a etd wane 8 wuie site in Notting- 

» Where, but for licensing restrictions, w 
should already have Chueared to build. 


€r premises or sites will be i 
opportunities offer. an * 




























INVESTMENTS 


It is to be regretted that we have had to 
write off a further sum from the value of our 
gilt-edged securities. Nevertheless, it is 
satisfactory to note that since this was done 
at December 31, 1952, the investments in 
question have appreciated in value to the 
extent that they are now worth some £16,000 
more than the written down book value. In 
total, a sum of £88,326 has been written off 
these holdings, but they are medium-term 
securities and we may reasonably hope to 
— them to redemption and thus avoid any 
oss, 


The trade investments continue to yield 
satisfactory returns and our holding of 50 
per cent of the ordinary shares of Scott 
(Midlothian) Limited is proving to be very 
sound. We have every reason to be satis- 
fied with the progress of this company to 
date. Scott’s command the largest sale of 
porage oats in the British Isles, a position 
which is due to the high quality of Scottish 
Oats, scientific marketing and enterprising 
and essentially honest advertising. Porage is 
still the most nutritious and the cheapest 
cereal breakfast food. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Again it is satisfactory to be able to report 
that all our subsidiary companies have en- 
joyed a satisfactory year’s trading and have 
made substantial contributions to the results 
of the Group. 


STAFF AND EMPLOYEES 


On behalf of the Board, I wish to place 
on record our warm appreciation of the ex- 
cellent services again rendered throughout 
the year by all our employees, Such results 
as are disclosed by the accounts have been 
achieved only with their loyal support and 
devoted efforts, for which we are most 
grate“al. 


TAXATION 


The reductions in taxation announced by 
the Chancellor in his recent Budget are very 
welcome and should provide a useful stimu- 
lant to industry generally.. Nevertheless, it 
has been necessary to make provision for 
taxation on the profits of the year under 
review to the extent of no less than 
£683,607. Over the last six years the aggre- 
gate provided amounts to £3,228,000. 


In this connection it should be remem- 
bered that the incidence of profits tax and 
excess profits levy, together with the in- 
adequacy of the allowance for wear and tear 
of fixed assets, which in the long run is not 
affected by the reinstatement of initial allow- 
ances, welcome though this concession is, 
all mean that the effective rate of tax is much 
higher than is generally realised. In point 
of fact, almost two-thirds of the profit made 
by the company still goes to the Exchequer 
in taxation. We can only hope that the im- 
provement in the general financial condition 
of the Country will continue and that future 
Budgets will successively reduce the heavy 
burden of taxation which is a brake on enter- 
prise in all its aspects, the impact of which 
on future generations it is quite impossible 
to measure. The enthusiasm of the younger 
peonse is being sapped and the inducement 
or them to accept positions of responsibility 
is being steadily diminished. Only when a 
really substantial reduction can be made in 
the present level of taxation can continuous 
employment and real progress be assured. 


ACCOUNTS AND DIVIDEND 


The accounts for the year to December 31, 
1952, are presented with such clarity that 
comments on them are probably superfluous. 

The value of the fixed assets of the Group, 
including trade investments and after i 
adequate provision for depreciation, is 





£2,440,298, an increase of £148,910 on last 
year. This is attributable for the most part 
to new buildings akd machinery at certain 
factories and additional motor vehicles. Net 
current assets at £1,292,954 have increased 
by £215,762. The note on the balance sheet 
shows clearly how the capital has been 
increased to £2 million and the effect of the 
bonus issue made in July last year on the 
group’s reserves. 


The net profit of the Group for the year 
after providing £683,607 for taxation is 
£418,923 (as against a comparable figure of 
£356,611 last year) which, together with the 
amount brought forward of £231,417, gives 
a total available of £650,340. 


Your directors have given very careful 
thought to the question of the distribution 
to be made to stockholders and have decided 
that the results achieved justify their recom- 
mending a final dividend of 20 per cent, 
which, together with the interim dividend of 
5 per cent paid in November last, makes a 
total dividend for the year of 25 per cent. As 
the capital has been increased from £1 million 
to £2 million since the last final dividend 
was paid, the rate of 25 per cent this year is 
comparable with 20 per cent for 1951. 


In conclusion, I would like to express to 
my colleagues on the Boards of both Cerebos 
Limited and our subsidiary companies my 
sincere thanks for their support and co- 
operation throughout the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


Mr R. V. Townsend, the director retiring 
by rotation, was re-elected. The proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman. 


YORKSHIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


RECORD FIGURES 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held on. May 27th at York. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Middleton, MC, the 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 
We are able to present to you a very satis- 
factory picture. The considerable expansion 
which has been revealed in the accounts of 
the last few years has continued, and in the 
life, fire and accident departments record 
levels of business have been attained. 


Life and Annuity Account.—In the | life 
department 6,648 new policies were issued 
for a total of over £16 million, being £14 
million more than in 1951. The premium 
income was {£400,000 higher at £2,600,000, 
and the fund rose by £2 million to over £24 
million, 

Fire Account—At £4,084,513, our fire 
premium income again increased by more 
than £500,000, and is now something over 
twice the 1948 figure. The increase in pre- 
mium income has been well distributed over 
the whole of our activities at home and over- 
seas, with the exception of the United States. 


Accident and General Account This 
account records another remarkable year of 
expansion. 


Marine Account.—In the marine account 
the premium income, although over {2 
million, fell slightly short of the correspond- 
ing figure in 1951, and claims were notably 
higher. 


Profit and Loss Account.—Having satisfied 
ourselves that all prudent provisions had 
been made, we then turned our attention to 
the question of dividend. We have deemed 
it equitable not only to complete the restora- 
tion of dividend to its former level, but to 
go further and recommend to you that it be 
raised to 16s, per £ of paid-up capital. 


The report was adopted. 
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The two hundred and eighty-fourth 
annual general court of the governor and 
company of Adventurers ‘of England trading 
into Hudson’s Bay was held on May 22nd in 
London, Mr W. J. Keswick (the governor) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 


lated statermemt for the year ended January 
31, 1953: 


The year under review was one of the 
most successful in the company’s history. 
Consolidated gross earnings before taxes 
were £2,764,095, or £845,091 more than the 
corresponding figure last year. Taxes 
reduced these earnings to £1,114,104, com- 
pared with £758,703 last year. 


Canadian production. continued at a high 
gavel in nearly all fields, and the year saw 

Ew records for output, employment and 
income. The trading results now under 
review reflect these conditions, but they are 
also the result of reinvestment of earned 
profits in the business in recent yéars. 


Retail stores——Sales were this year 
£32,260,284 (last year £27,971,893); profit 
(before taxes) this year £1,776,115 (last year 
£884,683), 


Fur stores——Sales (turnover including 
fur, consignments and merchandise) were 
this year £26,442,906 (last year £22,730,688); 
profits (before taxes) this year £332,971 (last 
year £508,829). 


Wholesale department.—Sales were this 
year £12,655,794 (last year £11,518,731); 
profits (before taxes), this year £333,247 
(last year £290,136). 


GOVERNOR’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


The Governor, addressing the meeting, 
said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—This is the 
first time I have. had the honour of being in 
the chair at an annual general court. I feel 
I cannot let this occasion pass without refer- 
ring to the retirement of Sir Patrick Ashley 
Cooper and to his long and successful 
governorship of over 21 years, during which 
time he devoted himself unremittingly to the 
company’s interests, . Fittingly enough his 
last year of office proved to be one of great 
success for the company as a whole, and I 
should like to call your attention to some 
of the items of progress in the report and 
accounts which have now been in your hands 
for some time. 


The sales in our retail stores rose by over 
£4 million. The sales in the wholesale 
department have increased by over £1 mil- 
lion. The cellections from our land depart- 
ment, although now in the process of being 
wound up, exceeded expectations. The fur 
trade continued to do good business. 


POINTS RAISED BY SHAREHOLDERS 


I feel there is no need to apologise for 
these results. But I assure you that we feel 
in no way complacent about our good fortune. 
In fact, we have recently, as in_ the past, 
received in the course of the year from 
sharcholders—some with substantial holdings 
—various suggestions and constructive criti- 
cisms on the conduct of the company’s affairs. 
I am very grateful for these and for the spirit 
in which they were given. Admittedly they 
were received before the publication of the 
annual report which is before you today. I 
re ie —— to make it clear that the 
board is always receptive to representations 
from and willing to hear con- 


structive views from -proprietors—large or 
small. 


Perhaps it would be helpful if I enumerated 
some of the points raised. They ranged over 
a varied field, such as: 


1, Domicile of the company. 


2. The composition of the board and of 
the Canadian committee, which some con- 
sider as out of date and lacking “career” 
men, and without aggressive policies. 


3. Demand for more aggressive manage- 
ment and expansion of our stores, and 
doubts whether adequate finance is available. 


4. Expansion of our wholesale activities on 
a greater scale in North America. 


5. Oil—inadequate finance and insufficient 
speed in exploring and development of our 
large acreage. 


6. Divesting the company of its gas and 
oil interests. 


THE REPORT A POSITIVE ANSWER 


Many of these problems naturally are 
under discussion at our meetings from time 
to time, both in London and in Winnipeg. 
All receive careful consideration.” I believe, 
however, that this annual report, together 
with the published figures setting forth one 
of the most successful years in the history of 
this company, is as positive an answer as 
any to most of these criticisms. 


Surely the figures of the retail stores— 
both sales and profits—do not support a 
charge of sluggish and unimaginative man- 
agement, The wave of prosperity in Canada 
alone did not, I submit, produce these 
results. Let us remember, too, that during 
this boom period since the war $30 million 
has been ploughed back into the company 
in extensions to buildings and replacements. 
Look at the balance sheet and the reserves. 


OIL INTERESTS 


In oil—that speculative and_ glittering 
carrot—we are reminded that our acreage is 
large and are asked if we are a 
development through lack of funds or of 
sufficiently aggressive exploration. It i 
hinted that an oil company with our advan- 
tages should be second to none and could do 
much better. These thoughts are a study in 
boom psychology. I that up to the 
present the Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas Com- 
pany has never to my knowledge been kept 
short or embarrassed by lack of funds for 
development. I confirm, too, that the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s contributions to 
advances to the oil company have been well 
within our capacity without in any way pre- 
judicing our other trading interests. I repeat, 
our complete confidence in our partners— 
the Continental Oil Company. We are, in 
my opinion, extremely lucky to have their 
technical knowledge, staff resources in 
partnership with us. We are still in the stage 
of putting in more than we take out. But 
we share with our partners—and indeed 
with many others—the belief that we are 


moving along at a measured and on a 
well-balanced programme, e as yet have 
no reason to alter our belief in its eventual 
success. 


I deprecate strongly the thought that 
either in trading or in oil we have developed 
she. Ons peeeaas DaA al aeekeien tek: 

t our present ing is 
culated to keep each interest moving at the 
pace of the —or all at the pace of 





HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


Sah re os 


THE COMPANY A UNITED wiioip 


In our good fortune in Canada’s dj 

of oil and in our undeniable succes. 
and fur i 
those responsib 
as trustees for ers should keep both 
feet firmly on the ground ; that they should 


keep the ¥ as a united whol 
hived off into Ses Gakthey muss Ce 
wi Canada i) prosperity but not th 
over-expansion in this time of boor ip 


I obstinately believe that 


: n get 
of their depth ; that, hand in hanc with thei 


oil they should march boldly aj 

with their planned programme for oi, pt 
viding or raising additional finance as aad 
when necessary, with the avowed intention 
of preserving the equity in this oil venture 
for our proprietors, and which they feel coq. 
fident is possible ; but that they should nop 


te at this particular time and 


money—borrowed or otherwise— 
on-the table in speculation or «: 


increased 
speed. 
: I appreciate fully that all that | have said 
is more likely to appeal to the long-term 


investor than to the : tor secking quick 
capital gains or to those who see profit in 
tearing the company limb from limb. Bu 
I believe it to be the right policy and one 
y_ a large majority 
‘ $ company, 
which for 280 years as et of the history of 

f nada has acquired 
a oe mame and public responsibility, 


R ility is a middle-aged aim, but it © 
i. oe long-term virtue. 


NO LACK OF VITALITY 


Any company which remains for nearly 
three centuries the centre of controversy, 
envy and criticism, as the Hudson’s Bay 
Company has been and still is, is, I believe, 
unlikely to lack vitality or to become drowsy 
for the want of aggressive management. 


No doubt there will be those who remain 


convinced that with more “enlightened” © 
icy and a less conservative attitude we | 
do more and better and quicker things. — 


ie them we cong lla help. We 
not spurn or ignore their suggestions. 
But I must frankly state that if these are 
to develop into mere irresponsibke 
comment and attack upon the whole dire- 
ion, management and staff, they must have 
a detrimental on the morale of the staff 


a 


to whom.we owe so much and also upon the 


general well being of the company. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT AND STAFF | 


The board and the Canadian committee 
can well stand these attacks. But! 


would not like to think that the staff and — 
management who have given us such oom © 


vincing successful returns in recent yeats 
are included a in these attacks. 
I am sure that jetors will be 
to know no bie percemage of 


shares held by various mationalitics on May — 
8, 195 


1953, the date on which the share transfer 
books were closed, were: 67 per cent 
shares were held in : 

cent in cent in Canada, 


1 16 per cent in 1952, 


@ 


pt 


. 


eS$ in retagd | 
for management and policy | 


Keep pace 


UK, compared with 


-British shareholders, — 
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AMALGAMATED ROADSTONE 
CORPORATION . 


ROADS — CINDERELLA OF GOVERNMENT SPENDING 
DEPARTMENTS 


THE F 
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NEW SHIPPING SUBSIDIARY 


REVIEW OF 


The seventeenth annual general meeting 


Am.icamated Roadstone Corporation, 
oe was held on May 27th in London. 
The following is am extract from the state- 
ment circulated _by the joint managing 
directors (Mr D. W. Cleaver, DSO, and Mr 
Ww. H. Gatty Saunt); It is with great regret 
that we have to record the death of our late 
chairman, Mr LS Killick, CBE, MinstCE, 


MiInstHE, on December Sth last. He had 
's company as deputy chairman 


ened 
isin September, 1946, to October, 1948, and 
as chairman from October, 1948, to the day 
of his death. We and our colleagues on the 
board, as well as all the employees of the 
compan will miss greatly his_ genial 
presence and his never failing advice and 
guidar ce 

Trading profits, depreciation, initial allow- 
ances and taxation are again all higher than 
in the previous year’s accounts. 

During the six years ending October 31, 
1952, capital expenditure, less sales, on plant, 


equipment and transport within the group 
excluding the new shipping subsidiary re- 
ferred to below) has amounted to £1,769,000, 
of which £1,116,000 has been contributed 
out of profit by way of initial allowances and 
depreciation. 


The value of the fixed assets shown in the 
cgwsolidated balance-sheet at £2,575,000 in- 
cludes {1,608,000 for plant, equipment and 
transport. This latter figure is approxi- 
mately £161,000 less than the new capital 
expenditure of the last six years above men- 
tioned. 


DISTRIBUTABLE CAPITAL PROFITS 


You will note in the consolidated balance- 
sheet an item, “ capital profits account,” 
totalling £23,241 resulting from sundry tax- 
free capital profits made im previous years. 
It is from this capital profits account that 
your directors now propose the payment on 
the ordinary stock of a capital dividend of 
1 per cent, which will normally be free from 
both income tax and surtax. This should 
not be regarded as a special distribution, 
because it is intended to repeat such dis- 
tribution whenever justified by the year’s 
accounts. The incidence of distributed 
Proits tax is such that it costs the company 
considerably less than a 2 per cent gross 
dividend and, at the same time, it is worth 
considerably more to any surtax payer. 


_ Certain developments are now material- 
ising which we believe should result in the 
earning of distributable capital profits, and 
from the accounts of the mew subsidiary, 
Williamstown Shipping Company, Limited, 
which are enclosed together with 
accounts of your corporation, you will note 
that in the year ended October 28, 1952, the 
aol oe by oy For sta to no less 
an {42,525, to a to previous simi 

Capital profits exceeding £160,000, 

The fleet comprises nine ships ee 
18,100 tons deadeetiinn Only two—7 
tons—are prior to 1946, and are due to be 
= ni and next. Seven ships 

ing 10, tons ; 
two having been cthngcnnsier i abate 
new ship under construction for 
the end of 1953 and another is under contract 
for delivery in 1954 s 5 


ACTIVITIES 


This shipping company, in which, at a net 
cost of £321,600, your company has acquired 
105,250 £1 shares—just over 59 per cent of 
the 178,000 issued—earned for the year 
ended October 28, 1952, after profits tax and 
excess profits levy, but before income-tax, 
£35,817, and paid a dividend of 20 per cent, 
less tax, absorbing £18,690. The carry- 
forward was increased by {£47,045 and the 
capital reserve by £42,525—together equal to 
50 per cent of the issued capital. Earnings 
for the first six months of the current finan- 
cial year are estimated to be in excess of 
those of the corresponding period last year. 


Your company has for many years been 
well served by this shipping company in the 
shipment of a substantial proportion of its 
seaborne deliveries of stone. When the 
opportunity occurred to acquire a controlling 
share, we had the benefit of an up-to-date 
professional valuation of every ship in the 
fleet and of a most thorough investigation of 
its accounts by our auditors, who gave a net 
“break-up ” value per share approximately 
80 per cent higher than the price we paid. 


AMALGAMATED LIMESTONE 
CORPORATION 


You will remember that three years ago 
Amalgamated Limestone Corporation, 
Limited, was formed to take over from your 
company all “non-roadstone” limestone 
interests. The Limestone Corporation 
accounts to October 31, 1952, together with 
directors’ report and joimt managing 
directors’ statement, are enclosed herewith 
for the reason that your company holds 
somewhat more than half its issued share 
capital and is therefore materially interested 
in its position and prospects ; consequently, 
we need not here recapitulate what is in- 
cluded therein. 


We should mention, however, that in con- 
nection with cement works in Kenya Colony 
initiated by your subsidiary, Amalgamated 
Limestone Corporation, Limited, your com- 
pany is guaranteeing as to principal and 
interest, up to £170,000 of 6 per cent 
Unsecured Redeemable stock of the British 
Standard Portland Cement Company, 
Limited, to which reference is made in the 
statement accompanying. the accounts of 
Amalgamated Limestone Corporation e¢n- 
closed herewith. The last note under the 
heading “Contingent Liabilities” shown at 
the foot of the balance-sheet of your company 
relates to part of this commitment. 

You will note from the report and accounts 
that £38,600 has been provided for excess 
profits levy, a burden which is unfortunately 
still with us until December, 1953, and that 
the appropriation to income tax on current 
profits, £49,500 (£29,500 more than last 
year), covers all income tax due up to and 
including January 1, 1954. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


The results for the first five months from 
November 1, 1952, to March 31, 1953 (ex- 


ee ceoeae onl the Williamstown Ship- 
Corpaeation), an been 
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in the year 1951-52, due mainly to the fact 
that in addition to exceptionally unfavour- 
able weathér conditions, the Government 
failed to make available the additional road 
grants to local authorities, which have, in 
past years, been made available during the 
winter months. 


Prospects for the remaining months of the 
company’s year are encouraging and, even if 
the seasonal falling off were not wholly made 
good within the financial year, the effect on 
retainable profits could only be insignificant, 
as there will inevitably again be a substantial 
liability for exress profits levy. 


Your directors are satisfied that a dividenua 
at a rate of not less than 10 per cent and a 
capital dividend of not less than 1 per cent 
can be maintained on the ordinary capital 
as proposed to be increased, barring,, cf 
course, the occurrence of any unforeseeable 
major calamity. 


Roads have for years been the Cinderella 
of the spending departments of the Govern- 
ment. That situation cannot persist indefi- 
nitely and every year that passes brings in- 
creased expenditire inevitably nearer. If 
expenditure on rearmament were to be cur- 
tailed, the claims of an extended road pro- 
gramme, in the interests of time and money 
saving as well as of safety, could hardly be 
ignored by any responsible administration. 


As usual, we have had throughout the year 
under review the loyal and helpful service of 
the staff of the company in all its tamifica- 
tions and undertakings. For their assistance, 
we tender to them, not only on your behalf 
but for ourselves as well, our most sincere 
thanks. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
a total dividend of 10 per cent and a capital 
dividend of 1 per cent was approved. 





BRITISH ROPES, LIMITED 


RECORD SALES 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
British Ropes, Limited, was held on May 27th 
in London. 

Mr Herbert Smith, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: The trading profit 
of the group before taking into account 
exceptional items is approximately £500,000 
less at £1,868,000 n the £2,365,000 
recorded for the previous year, despite an 
increased turnover. After taking into account 
the exceptional items the group profit at 


£1,399,000 is down considerably when com-- 


pared with the {2,592,000 recorded in the 
previous year. 


The net dividends paid and proposed to be 
paid are at the same rates as for 1951, but 
following the bonus issue of ordinary shares 
last year the amount required to meet the net 
dividend on the ordinary stock is £206,000, 
compared with £149,000 in the previous year. 
The net distribution is £206,558, which is 
almost identical with last year. 


During the year 1952 the value of our total 
sales reached a record figure, and we 
recovered in our wire and wire rope sections 
from the shortage of steel wire which cur- 
tailed our activities in 1951. Im the aggre- 
gate our export sales recovered to some extent 
from the low level of 1951, mainly on account 
of the improved supplies of steel during the 
latter part of the year. The aggregate value 
rose very considerably. Competition has now 
become very much more intense. 

Wire, wire ropes and cordage are essential 
to the prosperity of this country either in 
peace or in war, and we can be quite certain 
that if trade generally is good then we shall 
be busy. 

‘The report was adopted. 
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P. & O. STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


RECORD RESULTS 


The 113th annual general meeting of this 
company was held on May 27th in London, 
Sir William Crawford Currie, GBE, the 
chairman, presiding. 


After paying tribute to the late Lord 
Cromer and referring to the election of Sir 
John Hathorn Hall to the board the chair- 
man, in the course of his speech said: 
Contrary to the view I ventured to express 
in this room last year, the results for the year 
to September 30, 1952, have exceeded those 
of the previous year, which, in their turn, had 
euceeded those of any year since we began to 
publish group accounts. Our thanks for this 
result are due to certain of our subsidiary 
companies, in the main those engaged either 
in the tramp trades or in trades closely 
affected by the tramp market. As is well 
known, a steady demand for tramp tonnage 
sprang up soon after the outbreak of the war 
in Korea and continued unabated until the 
beginning of 1952. The resultant high fates 
of freight and the high time-charter rates 
obtainable by tramp ships sustained their 
level of profits for longer than had been 
expected. 

in a recent Press commentary on shipping 
results the name of the P. & O. and its 
favourable experience was linked with pas- 
senger lines, and it was suggested that the 
fall in freight rates had had no significant 
consequences. It is, important that stock- 
holders and the public at large should clearly 
understand that the results shown in our 
accounts are not those of a passenger ship 
company, nor indeed those of the P. & O. 
Company itself. They are the combined 
result of a great variety of trades and of 
tonnage which ranges from a small coaster 
to a large passenger ship. 


REPLACEMENT COST 


The cost of new tonnage gives your board 
and the boards of our allied companies the 
greatest anxiety. It is traditional that the 
shipping companies of this country should be 
built up by ploughing back profits in good 
years so that they may be able to weather the 
storms of the lean years. This policy the 
group so far has been able to follow, despite 
the war and the restrictions that accompanied 
it, and seven years of crippling taxation never 
before experienced in times of peace. This 
has only been achieved by a conservative 

_ dividend policy and by setting aside cash for 
the replacement of ships. 

The size of the problem which faces us 
and how we are meeting it can be judged 
from the figures of the past four years. Out 
of operating profits of £70 million no less 
than {£47 million has been set aside for re- 
newing the fleets and £2 million for improv- 
ing staff pension funds, all of which and more 
has actually been spent. Of the £21 million 
net profit remaining, £17 million has been 
absorbed in taxation at home and abroad and 
£4 million has been paid out as dividends to 
stockholders of the parent and subsidiary 
companies. 


One hesitates to say very much more than 
has been said already about taxation, but I 
must confess to a feeling of alarm about the 
taxation burden in the years to come when, 
through the operation of initial allowances 
which we are receiving now, there will be 
no annual wear and tear allowances on ships 
which will still have one-third of their useful 
lives to run. The report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Taxation is anxiously awaited by 
the business community and by none more 
than the shipping industry. 


The report was adopted. 


SCHWEPPES, LIMITED 


INCREASED SALES AND PROFITS 


The fifty-sixth annual general mecting of 
Schweppes, Limited, was held on May 28th 
in London, The Hon R. Hanning Philipps, 
MBE (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement : 


For the first time in the history of your 
company, the consolidated profit on trading 
has passed the £1 million mark. In the 
Home and Ships Stores Trades the combined 
value of sales of Schweppes, Kia-Ora and 
Quinnette products has shown an increase 
of 21.7 per cent over 1951. This has been 
achieved with practically no increase in our 
selling prices since 1948. Our export. trade, 
inchiding sales under franchise arrangements, 
has shown an increase in value of 20 per cent. 


In view of these satisfactory results, and 
after transferring £118,114 to general reserve, 
the board have thought it only reasonable 
to raise the dividend from 15 per cent to 
16 per cent. 

In South Africa, sales of Schweppes’ pro- 
ducts have again been a record and we 
would like to congratulate our South African 
board on their excellent results. During 
the year the new Durban factory started 
production and we are confident that it 
will in due course earn good profits. 


In Australia our trading experience has 
been somewhat mixed. In Sydney and 
Adelaide sales have remained poor as a result 
of the economic factors mentioned in: my 
report a year ago. 

In Melbourne, however, partly as a result 
of the temporary weakening of competition, 
we have done exceptionally good business ; 
and the advantage gained has so far’ been 
well maintained. 


FRANCHISE ARRANGEMENTS WITH 
PEPSI-COLA COMPANY 


In the autumn of last year we entered 
into negotiations with the Pepsi-Cola Com- 
pany of America, for two franchise arrange- 
ments. Under the first one the Pepsi-Cola 
Company will be responsible for the bottling 
and selling of Schweppes’ products in the 
United States and Canada. The instrument 
for carrying out the American agreement is 
a new company which has been formed 
under the name Schweppes (USA), Limited, 
a wholly owned subsidiary of Schweppes 
(Overseas), Limited. This new company has 
now completed its plans for Pepsi-Cola to 
commence bottling Schweppes’ Tonic in 
New York in May. 


Under the second one it is proposed that 
Schweppes shall be responsible for the bot- 
tling and sale of Pepsi-Cola in specified 
areas in England, beginning with perro: 
and the South. With the end of sugar 
rationing in sight, we hope shortly to com- 
plete these negotiations with the Pepsi-Cola 
Company, after which a new company will 
be formed to provide the entirely separate 
organisation that will be necessary, to bottle, 
sell and distribute this product. 


In order to be in a position to exploit 
these two projects your. board have come to 
the conclusion that fresh capital will be 
needed. Permission has been obtained in 
principle to the raising of this capital and 
we are accordingly applying to the Capital 
Issues Committee to make a rights issue of 
£250,000 nominal capital in ordinary shares. 


As regards the progress of our business 
during the current year, I can only tell you 
that sales in the first quarter of 1953 showed 
a consistent increase over the same period in 
1952, and subject to world conditions re- 
maining stable, there is every reason to hope 
for another successful trading year. 


The report was adopted, 
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SATISFACTORY PROGRESss 


The fifty-ninth annual general : 
G. & J. Weir, Limited,” will out 
June 23rd at Glasgow. * 


The following are extracts { 
Vachon Wide of oe nee Hs 
eir stwood, GCB. 1 
the accounts for 1952: 8 LLD w 
It is a pleasure to report once again 
year of satisfactory progress with ... 
encouraging levels of achievement. ae 
The trading balance brouch: ; 
Group consolidated profit and. loss ae 
together with other credits, has risen by 
£260,614 on dae and after ; 
provision for arges, the net surp} 
risen by £75,905 to £570,398. The lata / 
dividend for 1952 of 5 per cent less tax on 
the company’s new capital was Paid 9p 
November 26, 1952, and it is now recom. 
mended that the final dividend to be paid 
on July 24, 1953, should be 12 per cent less 
tax. 


Last year I made it clear that s0 long as 
the penal rate of taxation persisted, the 
finance we required could no longer be pro- 
vided out of net earnings and that our policy 
would be to secure this finance from in. 
creased bank borrowing powers. This cours 
has been followed, and the result is reflected 
in the higher bank loan and overdraft of 
£980,725. The severity in growth of tm. 
tion, its relation to our output and to qu 
net dividend distribution is again shown in 
the following progress table: 


Index of value Net 
: of group’s Total Dividends 
Year output taxation paid 
4 { 

WOME | cans ves 100 =: 256,559=100  148,009=199 
BOGE og oc vnvs 129 329,787 = 129 148,009-= 100 
Wee esis 143 483,226=— 188 148,009 100 
SR cn wes 160 605,922 236 148,009= 10 
SOD epvgtics 197 621,626 = 242 166,510=113 
Peery 242 763,507 = 298 158,942=107 
Ree: 8ihseds 508 873,471=— 340 180,134=122 


It is now seven years since the company 
became a public one, and its progress is 
reflected in the index output value shown 
on the progress table. In 1946 the index 
group output was 100 ; it has risen to 308 in 
1952, and we have every faith in achieving 
in 1953 a ‘still greater rate of increase. 
Justification for expansion, particularly in the 
engineering division of our activities, is 
based not only on the ever-growing magni- 
tude of our order book but also on the 
nature and composition of these orders in 
terms of national importance. 


SURVEY OF PERFORMANCE 


Once again the output achievement at 
Cathcart is a record in value in both the 
domestic and export fields. During the yeat 
we secured two exceptionally large contracts 
for evaporating and distilling plant, both of 
dollar saving character. 

Drysdale and Company, Limited, had 4 
new record year in 1952 inasmuch as the 
order book and the output figures were the 
highest in their history, including the war 
years. 

On balance we have to congratulate our- 
selves on a very strong export order book, 
appreciably increased over that of the 
previous year. 

The output of houses from Weir Housing 
Corporation, Limited, continues to increase. 
The target of 4,000 houses of brick or con- 
crete construction was reached in 1952, thus 
providing a record year. 

We start 1953 in a definitely better situs 
tion in regard to material supplies ; we have 
fewer fixed price contracts to fulfil and our 
manufacturing facilities are ste 
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BRITISH INSULATED 
CALLENDER’S CABLES 


TURNOVER OF £85 MILLION 


The eighth annual general meeting of 


“ich Insulated Callender’s Cables, Limited, 
te held on June 18th in London. 


following is an extract from the circu- 
aa acai of the chairman, Sir 
Alexander Roger, KCIE: 
During 1952 the parent company enjoyed 
the benefits of a full order book, enabling us 
as materials became more freely available to 
plan production of the most efficient basis 
and to achieve record figures both in the 
yolume and value of our turnover. Profit on 
trading increased by £1,435,183. 


Of this improvement, after allowing for 
decrease in receipts from investments, 63 per 
cent is absorbed by taxation, the total require- 
ments of which amount to the enormous 
figure of £3,368,492. 

Out of the profit left available after taxa- 
tion, we propose to transfer £500,000 to 
contingencies reserve and {1 million to 
reserve for replacement of fixed assets ; to 
bring the total distribution on the ordinary 
capital for 1952 up to 10 per cent less income 
tax; and to add the £178,030 left unappro- 
priated to the balance carried forward to 
1953. 


From an output point of view the 
experience of practically all members of the 
BICC group has been similar to that of the 
parent company and many substantial 
increases have been achieved. 


Since the end of the war up to December 
31, 1952, the BICC group have had to pro- 
vide some £23 million in their accounts for 
taxation. Favourable trading conditions, a 
conservative dividend policy, and, I think 
we can claim, g management and 
personnel, have enabled us, one might almost 
say in spite of taxation, to build up reserves. 
But think what could have been done in still 
further increasing our efficiency and 
strengthening our world-wide position had 
even one-third of our taxation requirements 
been left with us! Think, too, of the possibly 
delayed effect of those crippling taxation 
payments as we face the much more difficult 
trading conditions which now lie ahead. 


The world-wide turnover of the BICC 
group for 1952 (admittedly a period of high 
copper prices and great activity) was some 
| £85 million. 


It is impressive that this has been achieved 
notwithstanding the continuance of import 
and currency restrictions in. many of our 
main markets and in face of growing inter- 
national competition. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Some months ago there was a noticeable 
| change from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market and 

competition, especially in overseas markets, 
is now particularly keen. This, with the 
general shortage of finance, very marked in 
certain overseas countries, and almost every- 
where a varying lack of confidence in the 
immediate future, has resulted in a substantial 
falling off in the rate of intake of new orders. 


Conditions during 1953 are not likely: to 
be as good as in the record year of 1952, 
which, in retrospect, was undoubtedly a year 
of very favourable trading. But over any 
teasonible period the demand for our pro- 
ducts must continue. We have a wide base 
both in the variety of our products and in 
the world-wide spread of our activities, We 
are constantly improving the efficiency of our 
plant nd machinery. And, above all, we 
ave in the BICC group an organisation and 
& body of loyal and competent men and 
a who will, I am confident, be equal to 
Problems which may confront us. 
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DAVIS AND TIMMINS 


POSITION OF FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Davis and Timmins, Limmted, was held on 
May 26th in London, Mr F. Le Neve Foster 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: The group trading profit is £332,594, 
as compared with £308,521 for last year, while 
the net profit, after a larger allowance for 
depreciation and provision for taxation and 
directors’ emoluments, amounts to £97,912, 
compared with £115,928. 


The directors recommend a final dividend 
of 15 per cent and a cash bonus of 5 per cent 
on the enlarged ordinary share capital, result- 
ing from the bonus issue made during the 
year, making with the interim dividend of 
5 per cent already paid on the smaller capital 
a total distribution of 244 per cent on the 
present issued ordinary capital. The appro- 
priations for dividends oat other items leave 
the sum of £151,884 to be carried forward, 
as against £145,181. 


Turning to the consolidated balance sheet, 
it will be seen that the company is in a 
strong financial position. Notwithstanding 
the bonus issue, the consolidated balance 
sheet discloses capital and revenue reserves 
of £504,335 (including {£136,776 for future 
income tax). 


METAL SUPPLIES 


Today there is no shortage of metal sup- 
plies and the price of brass has fallen by 
36 per cent, 2s. 4d. per Ib in May last year, 
Is. 103d. per Ib at the end of last year, and 
today Is. 5gd. per ‘Ib. 


Our stocks of and forward commitments 
for metal can be regarded as being “clean” 
at the end of the year, and were at a lower 
level than might reasonably have been 
expected. We are pursuing a policy of 
caution to meet a continuing fall in prices. 


We have taken steps to strengthen our sales 
organisation by the addition of more repre- 
sentatives in the field and by ensuring prompt 
and keen attention to inquiries and quota- 
tions. At the same time we are investigating 
new markets and our technical staff are re- 
designing for the benefit of our customers 
many of our standard products to enable us 
to meet competition. 


We have devoted particular attention to 
our stock sales department, which covers a 
large proportion of our total turnover. This 
department is a stabilising influence in our 
business and we are making every effort to 
ensure that it gives the service on which its 
success must depend. For the first time since 
the war we now have adequate finished stocks 
on which to base this service and I am pleased 
to report that our prewar twenty-four hours’ 
delivery service ex-stock is once more operat- 
ing successfully. Great emphasis is being 
given to this important aspect of our business 
and the first of a series of new price lists is 
now available. 


During the latter part of 1952 there was a 

1 slowing down of business in our trade 

following the fall in metal prices and, as 

mentioned in our report, highly competitive 

conditions developed. These have become 
~accentuated during the current year. 


Stringent steps have been taken to meet 
the need for lower operating costs, and it has 
been found possible to~make economies in 
overhead expenditure and non-productive 
labour without impairing efficiency. Other 
measures are also in hand which should, when 
trade improves, place us in a favourable 
position for the future. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE GROOTVLEI 
PROPRIETARY MINES, 
LIMITED 


MR P. M. ANDERSON’S SPEECH 


Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, in addressing stockholders at the 
annual general meeting held at Johannesburg 
on May 19, 1953, said that the fall in the 
working profit for the year of almost half a 
million pounds was due to three major factors 
of approximately equal incidence, namely; the 
average price received for gold was lower ; 
the yield of ore milled decreased ; and work- 
ing costs were higher. Under normal con- 
ditions these three factors could have been 
offset to a large extent by the milling of more 
ore. This was not possible, however, due to 
the shortage of native labour. 


He stated that the average price received 
for the whole eutput of gold was 255s. per oz 
fine, or 5s. 6d. less than in 1951. 


er 
The tonnage milled at 2,316,000 tons was 
a little below the record figure achieved in 
1951 and thus was still below the mill capa- 
city. The average yield at 4.33 dwt was 
lower by 0.12 dwt in keeping with the lower 
average value of the ore reserves. The work- 
ing revenue at £6,411,481 was £381,539, or. 
2s. 9d. per ton milled lower than in 1951. 


There was a further increase in working 
costs of £114,667, or 1s. 2d. per ton milled, 
so that the working profit fell by £496,206 
to £3,375,694. 


Provision for taxation amounted to 
£1,759,448 and the net profit was £197,373 
lower at £1,621,425. Two dividends totalling 
2s. 6d. per unit of stock were declared, 
absorbing £1,429,852. The balance unappro- 
priated was £663,210. 


As the ore reserves of the mine were well 
ahead of requirements and the main haulage 
system was nearing completion, it had been 
possible to curtain development footage by 
8,182 ft to 49,845 ft. 37,450 ft were sampled 
and 18,590 ft, or 50 per cent, proved payable, 
averaging 15.1 dwt over 14 in. 


The recalculated ore reserve increased by 
500,000 tons to 16 million tons, averaging 
4.6 dwt over an estimated stoping width of 
47.5 in. The value and the width were lower 
by 0.1 dwt and 0.5 in respectively. 


During the first quarter of 1953 the ore 
milled was 545,000 tons and the working 
profit £698,530. In addition, revenue from 
premium gold sales amounted to £36,268. 
Development footage totalled 10,378 ft and 
of the 8,200 ft sampled 3,640 ft, or 44 per 
“— proved payable, averaging 13.9 dwt over 
13 in. 


A member asked whether the three reasons 
given by the chairman in his report were 
the only reasons for the fall in working profit. 
He also inquired why the Gold Producers’ 
Committee did not take steps to sell the entire 
industry’s gold output on the open market 
as was done in other parts of the world. 


The chairman in reply stated that he was 
not aware of any reasons, other than those 
given in his report, for the fall in working 
profit. As far as the sale of gold for artistic 
and industrial purposes was concerned, this 
was entirely a matter for the Treasury. The 
Minister of Finance, who had been instru- 
mental in atranging the sales at enhanced 
prices, had set a limit of 40 per cent of the 
industry’s output, and accordingly the matter 
was out of the hands of the industry. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the retiring directors, Messrs C. B. Anderson 
and J. Boyd were re-elected. The special 
resolution amending the Articles of Associa- 
tion in regard to the length of notice of 


meetings was passed unanimously. 
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- MARIEVALE 
CONSOLIDATED MINES, 
LIMITED 


MR P. M. ANDERSON’S SPEECH 


Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, in addressing members at the 
annual general meeting held at Johannesburg 
on May 20, 1953, said that the average price 
received for the output of gold during 1952 
was 255s. 4d. per ounce fine, or 5s, 1d. less 
than in 1951. 


Due to the shortage of native labour the 
tonnage milled decreased by 6,000 tons to 
723,000 tons. As the yield was a fraction 
higher the output increased slightly to 181,249 
ounces. The working revenue declined by 
£44,767 to £2,320,212, due to the lower 
average price received for gold. Working 
costs rose by £16,439, or 9d. per ton milled, 
so that the working profit decreased by 
£61,206 to £947,849. 


Provision for taxation absorbed £430,302 
and the net profit was £506,819. Two divi- 
dends, totalling 1s. $d. per share, were 
declared, and absorbed £375,000. Pro- 
vision for capital expenditure was £115,838, 
and the carry forward was increased slightly 
to £469,234. 

The development footage driven totalled 
32.475 feet. Of the 22,522 feet on the Main 
Reef Horizon 13,915 feet were on reef and 
sampling disclosed 6,330 feet, or 45 per cent, 
payable averaging 19.8 dwt over 16 inches. 
9,953 feet were driven on the Kimberley 
Reef Horizon and 6,075 feet were on reef 
and sampled, disclosing 1,290 feet, or 21 per 
cent, payable, averaging 12.4 dwt over 18 
inches. On the same reef horizon the No. 6 
Level East Drive from No. 5 Shaft was 
advanced a further 2,915 feet inside the farm 
Bloemendal No. 19, but no values of conse- 
quence were encountered and the drive was 
stopped. In view of the values near the 
eastern boundary the company had decided 
to purchase the precious metal rights over a 
strip of ground measuring 157 morgen on 
Bloemendal. adjoining the © north - east 
boundary of the company’s property. 


The ore reserve recalculated as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, increased by 300,000 tons to 
3,500,000 tons averaging 5.5 dwt over an 
estimated stoping width of 46 inches, the 
value and width remaining unchanged. 


A new rod mill and ancillary equipment, 
which are expected to increase the capacity 
of the reduction plant by about 9,000 tons a 
month, were installed and ready for use by 
the end of 1952. 


During the first quarter of 1953 the ore 
milled was 178,000 tons and the working 
profit £195,429. In addition £11,700 accrued 
to the company from premium gold sales. 
4,429 feet were driven on Main Reef of 
which 2,745 feet were on reef and sampled 
and 1,660 feet, or 60 per cent, was payable, 
averaging 22.6 dwt over 14 inches. On the 
Kimberley Reef Horizon 3,231 feet were 
driven and of. the 2,000 feet on reef and 
sampled, 620 feet, or 31 per cent, was pay- 
able, averaging 14.9 dwt over 13 inches. 


The chairman referred with regret to the 
deaths of Mr R. Bowman in July, 1952, and 
of Sir Robert Kotze in March this year. 


In reply to a question by a member, the 
chairman stated that there was no immediate 
prospect of uranium production. 


The report and accounts were adopted, and 
the appointment to the board of Maj. Gen. 
F. H. Theron, CB, CBE, was confirmed. The 
retiring directors, Messrs M. W. Richards, 
G. VR. Richdale and T. P. Stratten, were 
re-elected. As the necessary representation 
of capital to pass the ial resolution 


amending the articles of association of the 


company was not present, the was 
adjourned until May 27, 1953, at 11.15 a.m. 





ST HELENA GOLD MINES, 
LIMITED 


MR P. M. ANDERSON’S SPEECH 


Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, in addressing members at the 
annual general meeting held at Johannesburg 
on May 19, 1953, said that the tonnage milled 
in 1952, the first full year of production, 
amounted to 598,000 tons with an average 
yield of 3.96 dwt per ton. The working 
revenue, which included’ a premium 
£36,993 received in respect of sales of gold 
for artistic and industrial purposes, amounted 
to £1,513,929, or 50s. 8d. per ton 
Working costs amounted to 46s. 6d. per ton 
milled, or a total of £1,390,642, so that the 
working profit for the year was £123,287. 


He stated that the net profit was £129,581. 
From this profit £48,150 was appropriated to 
cover loan account expenses, £35,640 to write 
off the debit balance brought forward, and 
after making provision for the other items 
specified in the appropriation account, a 
balance of £8,359 was carried forward. 


Expenditure of capital funds during the 
year totalled £673,900, which included 
£267,613 in respect of development footage 
in excess of that charged to working costs. 
While it was still mecessary, in order to 
strengthen the ore reserve position, to carry 
out a substantial amount of development and 
to charge a portion of the cost to capital 
account, it was anticipated that total capital 
expenditure during the current year would be 
well below the 1952 figure. 


The development footage driven during 
1952 was substantially higher at 65,604 feet. 
Of the 33,520 feet on Basal Reef and sampled, 
14,485 feet, or 43 per cent, proved payable 
with an average value of 14.1 dwt over 
22 inches, equivalent to 311 inch. dwt. 
Although the value was somewhat lower, the 
greater development footage on reef, com- 
bined with the higher percentage payability, 
resulted in the payable footage being trebled 
as compared with, 1951. 


The ore reserve recalculated as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, was 1,250,000 tons, or double 
the amount at the end of 1951, and averaged 
5.3 dwt over an estimated stoping width of 
50 inches, the value being 0.6 dwt lower and 
the width 2 inches more than at the end of 
the previous year. 


During the first quarter of 1953 the scale 
of milling operations continued to increase. 
The ore milled totalled 181,000 tons and the 
working profit was £49,769, to which must 
be added £10,702 from premium gold sales ; 
16,099 feet were driven’on Basal Reef, of 
which 7,015 feet were on reef and sampled, 
disclosing 2,870 feet, or 41 per cent, payable 
averaging 10.3 dwt over 27 inches, equiva- 
lent to 277 inch dwt. 


In concluding, Mr Anderson said that, 
while the stope face position had shown pro- 
gressive improvement fesulting in a regular 
stepping up of tonnage milled, working results 
had been adversely affected by a number of 
factors. The chief of these were insufficient 
supply of labour, increases in the cost struc- 
ture, continued need to carry out extensive 
cementation work to seal off water-bearing 
fissures, and a shortage of electric power. In 
the light of these difficulties, the gradual but 
Steady improvement in the mine’s position 
and in operating results was encouraging for 
the future. 


The report and accounts were ado 
and the retiring directors, Messrs W. A, 
Lawrence, T. P. Stratten and J. S. W; 
were re-elected. 
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MR P, M. ANDERSON’s SPEECH 


Mr P. M. Anderson, the chai-, 
addressing the — a 


ing 
burg on May 20, 1953, stated th. 
age Price received by the comp 
output of gold during the year : 
was 255s. 3d. per ounce fine, or 5 


that the tonna 
tons to 1,246 ns, 
yield at 2.95 dwt was 
lower, the total outpu 
to 183,649 ounces fine. 
of the lower price received for 


£26,544 to £2,349,650. Workin 
to £2,160,904. 
the. year thus 
£188,746, Capital expenditu 
largely in connection with work in the No, § 
Shaft area absorbed £68,835, which wa _ 
substantially less than in 195). 
viding for the other items mentio 
appropriation account, the carry forward was 
increased by £90,808 to £162,26x 


Development footage decreased slight! 
50,004 feet, of which 28,435 fee: war 
reef and sampled, disclosing 10,230 feet, of 
36 per cent, payable averaging 9.9 dwt over 
23 inches, equivalent to 228 inch-dwt. 


Of the total footage advanced, develop. 
ment from No. 5 Shaft accounted for rather 
more than half at 27,973 feet, 11,170 feet 
being on reef and sampled. 

per proved payable, 
10.2 dwt over 24 inches or 244 inch-dwt. 


The ore reserves decreased by 200,00 
tons to 1,500,000 tons, averaging 3.5 dwt 
over 41 inches, the value being 0.1 dwt 
lower and the width 1 inch more than in 


ge milled increased 


The inadequate and reducing ore reserves 
resulted during 1952 in the mining of an 
increasing proportion of marginal ore not 
included in the reserves, thus adversely 

ecting the yield. Owi 
of native Jabour, which 
ated during 1953, it had not been possible 
to maintain the mill tonnage and the mining 
of some lower grade ore had been discon- 
tinued, The result was an increase in the 
yield of about a quarter of a pennyweight, 
but unfortunately this had been more than 
offset by a rise in working costs. 
during the first quarter of 
1953 decreased to 274,000 tons and the work- 
i it was only £17,414. 
£ accrued to the company from sales 
of gold at a premium. 
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the ore milled 
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100 feet to the West near Bore- 
oe dipping to the West. In the 
bole Fe, 9.990 feet had been sampled, of 
sich 31 per cent was estimated to be pay- 

i eracing 7.8 dwt over 25 inches, or 
le, ae ne in the West Area 7,220 feet 
# cae <ampled, of which 36 per cent was 
a ble ‘averaging 16.0 dwt over 18 inches, 
nt , 288 inch-dwt. To illustrate 
oe the erratic distribution of the values, 
Pad throughout the area near the bore- 
ie about 4 per cent of the samples were 
- 75() inch-dwt in value, as compared with 
yet ® inch-dwt disclosed in the borehole. 


Exploration work done so far had been 
nfined to the 48th Level Horizon, and 
fore stoping could be undertaken connec- 
sons would have to be made with the 44th 
wel. A crosscut from the shaft on this 
vel had recently picked up the Reef in the 
vncline area and was being continued to 
mtersect the reef about 5,000 feet to the West 
. the borchole area where it was hoped to 
make the connection with 48th Level about 
he end of 1953. Stopimg on a small scale 
might therefore be possible in about a year’s 
ime but until more was known about the 
multing and folding of the reef and the dis- 
sibution of the gold values H Was not pos- 
ible to forecast to What extent No. 5 Shaft 
ould contribute to the teplacement of low 
bade ore coming from the upper mine. 


owing to the slender ore 
eserve and the inadequate native labour 
upply, the mine was passing through a diffi- 
ult time. There were now only 3,300 
natives at work underground compared with 
800 in the peak year of 1942. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
he retiring directors, Messrs C. B. Ander- 
on and J. S. Walker, were re-elected. 


former area 


In sum 


GEDULD PROPRIETARY 
MINES, LIMIT FED 


MR P. M. ANDERSON’S SPEECH 


Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
lompany, in addressing members at the 
innual general meeting held at Johannesburg 

May 19, 1953, stated that the average price 
eceived by the company for the output of 
old durmg the year under review was 


55s. Id. per ounce fine, or 5s, $d. less than 
1951. 


He stated that the ore milled at 1,253,000 
bns and the average yield at 2.90 dwt per 
pn showed small decreases compared with 
me previous year. As a consequence of this 
ind the lower price received for gold, the 
orking revenue at £2,332,506 was lower by 
79,777, or 1s. 1d. per tom milled. Working 
posts increased by 1s. 11d. per ton milled and 
bsorbed (1,863,773, so that the working 
an at {468,733 was £189,663 less than in 
Income from investments, principally from 
me company’s holdings in East duld 
ines and in Grootviei Proprietary Mines, 
; — to £726,005, or £46,828 less than 
Provision for taxation absorbed £126,253 
d the net profit was £1,054,735, “Two divi- 
ends totalling £913,036, or 12s. 6d. per 
hare, being | decrease of 2s, 3d. per share, 
ere declared Capital expenditure absorbed 
Sens the balance carried forward 


Development footage on. Black Reef 
ead 17,542 feet, and of the 11,390 feet on 
“i ind sampled, 2,450 feet, or 22 per cent, 
#S payable, averaging 3.5 dwt over 62 inches, 
"3 ~ Teserve recalculated as at Decem- 
» 1952, showed a decrease’ 400,000 
ons to 3,100,000 tons. * The value remained 
1 changed at 3.40 dwt, whilst the estimated . 
ping width at 52 inches was 1 imch more. 


During the first quarter of 1953 the ore 
milled amounted to 293,000 tons and the 
working profit was £97,481. Additional 
income from premium gold sales amounted 
to £14,380. Development work on Black 
Reef totalled 3,603 feet, of which 3,290 feet 
were on reef and sampled, disclosing 820 feet, 
or 25 per cent, payable, averaging 2.6 dwt 
over 77 inches. 


The chairman referred with deep regret to 
the recent death of Sir Robert Kotze, who 
had been a director of the company since 
1927. 


The report and accounts were adopted, and 
the retiring directors, Messrs T. P. Stratten 
and J. S. Walker, were re-elected. As the 
necessary representation of capital to pass 
the special resolution amending the articles 
of association of the company was not 
present, the mecting was adjourned until 
May 26, 1953, at 11.15 a.m. 


EAST GEDULD MINES, 
LIMITED 


MR P. M. ANDERSON’S SPEECH 


Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, in addressing members at the 
annual general meeting held at Johannesburg 
on May 19, 1953, said that the average price 
received by the company for the whole output 
of gold during the year under review was 
255s. per oz fine, or 5s. 8d. less than in 1951. 


He stated that the tonnage milled in 1952 
at 1,725,000 tons was slightly less than in 
1951-owing to the shortage of native labour, 
and as the yield was unchanged at 6 dwt per 
ton the output at 517,544 oz showed a small 
decrease. As a result of this and the lower 
price received for gold, the working revénue 
at £6,616,635 was lower by £194,494 than 
in 1951. Working costs rose by Is. 9d. per 
ton milled and absorbed £2,342,282, so that 
the working profit at {4,274,353 was £329,760 
less than in 1951. 


Provision for taxation amounted to 
£2,313,720, and after taking into account 
income from investments amounting to 
£71,068, and the other items detailed in the 
profit and loss account, the net profit was 
£2,029,231. Dividends totalling £1,837,500, 
or 4s. Id. per unit of stock, were declared, 
being 3d. per unit less than in 1951. Capital 
expenditute absorbed £140,381 and the carry 
forward was £573,494. 


The total development footage driven at 


14,674 feet was 1,352 feet more than in 1951. 


On the Main Reef Horizon 11,526 feet were 
accomplished, of which 7,535 feet were on 
reef and sampled, disclosing 3,780 feet or 50 
per cent, payable with an average value of 
8 dwt over 23 in. 3,148 feet were accom- 
plished on the Kimberley Reef Horizon, but 
of the 2,675, feet on reef and sampled only 
175 feet proved payable. 


The recalculated ore reserve decreased by 
400,000 tons to 12 million tons, the value 
and estimated stoping width remaining 
unchanged at 5.7 dwt and 51 inches 
respectively. 

During the first quarter of 1953 the ore 
milled amounted ° 400,000 — and = 
working profit was £888,321. Premium go 
sales Ratio in an additional £33,531. 
Development work on Main Reef totalled 
1,463 feet of which 790 feet were sampled 
disclosing 480 feet, or 61 per cent, payable 
averaging 8.2 dwt over 28 inches. Of the 
1,095 feet accomplished on the Kimberley 
Reefs, 790 feet were sampled disclosing 130 
feet, or 16 per cent, payable averaging 4 dwt 
over 43 inches. ‘ 

The chairman referred with deep regret to 
the recent death of Sir Robert Kote, who 
had been a director of the company for 
twenty-six years. 
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The report and accounts were and 
the retiring directors, Messrs P. M. rson 
and. j. S. Walker, were re-elected. The 
special resolution amending the Articles of 
Association in regard to the length of notice 
of meetings was passed unanimously. 


H.P. SAUCE LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The twenty-cighth annual general meeting 
of H.P. Sauce, Limited, was held on Wed- 
nesday, May 27, 1953, at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Birmingham ; Sir Patrick Hannon, the chair- 
man, presided, and in the course of his 
speech, said: “I am proud to report that 
the popularity of our products is such that 
notwithstanding intensified competition, 
accompanied at the same time by some 
measure of business recession, the turnover 
of both the parent company and the gréup 
reached record totals, 


In contrast with proximate preceding 
years, 1952 was marked by a full return to 
competitive conditions, both at home and 
abroad, occasioned largely by the greater 
availability of a larger variety of consumer 
goods and more discriminate purchasing. 
Operative costs fluctuated during the year 
within moderate limits, but the net increase 
was borne without occasioning any increase 
in selling prices, so that in common with the 
recent experience of most companies in most 
industries, the percentage of profit margin 
showed a small decrease. 


The net effect may be judged from an 
examination of the consolidated profit and 
loss account, which shows an increase in the 
trading profit before taxation of £6,225. The 
actual figures are: in 195}, £992,205 ; and in 
1952, £998,430. An outstanding feature of 
the consolidated profit and loss account is 
the charge of £652,626 for United Kingdom, 
Dominign and foreign taxation, compared 
with £632,022 for 1951. This represents over 
65% of the gross trading profit, the increase 
of £20,000 being mainly due to the imposi- 
tion of excess profits levy, to which I called 
attention in my speech to stockholders last 
year. The accounts under review do not give 
effect to the announced taxation remission, 
which will amount to approximately £16,000, 
but in my formal submission to stockholders, 
I shall ask you to approve the payment of 
the final dividend after deduction of 9s. in 
the £, which will have the effect of increas- 
ing the net dividend to stockholders by 
£6,500, and. increasing retained profits by 
the balance of £9,500. 


The burden of taxation which the HP. 
Sauce group has had to carry is wholly 
responsible for the reduction'in net profit as 
represented in our accounts. The net profit 
figure for 1951 was £252,908, and £236,980 
in 1952. I submit, therefore, with full confi- 
dence, that apart from the provision for tax, 


. the result of the year will be regarded with 


satisfaction. 


All. the subsidiary companies show 
increased. turnover with the exception of the 
Albion Bottle Company Limited, which in 
common with all glass container manufac- 
turers, has experienced a recession in demand, 
with the result that a reduction in profits 
compared with the exceptional! figures of the 
preceding year has been recorded. 


The world-wide reputation. of Lea and 


Perrins Limited has been fully upheld by the 
increased turnover and profits last year. 


Lea and Perrins Inc. has maintained in 
the United States the full measure of our 
long-established prestige and abiding quality. 
Turnover has been enlarged, but net profits, 
owing to heavy taxation in the USA, have 
been slightly lower. 

Norfolk Canneries Limited has had a satis- 
factory year, the expectations entertained 
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when the company was acquired having been 
fully realised. 


During the year we experienced a gratify- 
ing increase in the sales of Lea and Perrins 
and H.P. Sauce in Canada, where Messrs 
E. D. Smith and Sons continue to handle the 
manufacture and distribution with charac- 
teristic energy and enterprise. 


I should like to call particular attention 
to the development of our export trade ; 
notwithstanding restrictions of import 
licences and the difficulties of access to over- 
seas markets, we show a new record for 1952. 


The recommendations of the board to 
stockholders comprise the maintenance of the 
dividend on ordinary stock at the same rate 
as last year, and the retention of reserves of 
£49,912 in the parent company, and £47,590 
in subsidiary companies. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the retiring directors, Lt. Colonel C. F. D. 


lated statement: 


elected. 


COMPANY, LIMITED Various 
DIVIDENDS RESUMED 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of this company was held on May 22nd in PP the — eae advantage, Ip ners 
London, Mr C. W. Black, JP, MP, FRICS, panies now owned there are gy, 
FAI, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- yeloped for about 14 Sali, Ag a Unde. 


During 1952 further substantial progress 
has been made in rebuilding the fortunes of 
your company. The last distribution on the profi ; 
stock of the company was-a dividend of WE afe now finding it easier to obtain builg. 
1 per cent less income tax in 1928, so that i& licences. 
for twenty-five years the stockholders have 
been without a return from their invest- : 
ments. The re-establishment of our fortunes long leases at satisfactory rents. We amc. 
has been brought to such a state as to justify 
Perrins and Sir Patrick Hannon, were re- dividend recommendation. 
directors recommend a resumption of divi- 
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ments have been sold during the 

The progressive relaxation in building 
restrictions which is taking place 


stantial shop sites which w aks 
or before 1939 and have remained ia 


considerable amount of capital has 

locked up on which virtually no income bay 
beer received. ese sites are ripe for 
immediate and profitable dey clopment, anj 


We are already 


c en i 
the erection of a parade of 15 ae, ad 
upper parts, nearly all of which are let 


pate an early start in building upon ty 
Therefore your Other sites. 
The report was adopted. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF HULL 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS 
The College proposes to award a Post-Graduate Studentship in the 
Faculty of Arts for full-time research in Arts, Commerce, Economics 
or Law. The value of the award is £250 for one academic year, 
renewable for a second year. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Registrar, to whom applications in triplicate should be 


sent not later than June 10, 1953, = CC. MEGGITT, Registrar, _ 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 


AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Applications are invited for TWO RESEARCH ASSISTANTSHIPS 
in the Department of INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. The posts are 
open to Graduates who wish to study for a Higher Degree or to 
a as specialists in the teaching of Works Study and Industrial 

elations, or both together. Candidates may be qualified in any 
branch of Social Science or of Natural Science and Technology 
relevant to their proposed field of study. Each post is for one year 
with the possibility of renewal for a further one or two years. 
Salary £450 per annum. 

Six copies of application with the names and addresses of three 
referees should be sent to the undersigned not later than June 27, 


1953. 
E, R, EVANS, Registrar. 
Cathays Park, Cardiff. May, 1953. 


] BQUIRED for important company dealing with general and 
technical publications, an assistant to the managing director. 
Applicants must have solid publishing background, first-class 
experience in both book and magazine publishing. Write, stating 
age, qualifications, experience and salary required, to Box 
Applications will be treated with the strictest confidence. 
go FOOD AND WINES in dignified surroundings will be appre- 
ciated by your guests.—Restaurant FRASCATI, Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. MUS, 7414. 
pe ENGINEER required for large, light electrical engineering 
factory in London area. Must be capable of taking charge -of 
steam, bulk electricity, generation and main supplies and of organis- 
ing all maintenance work with staff of approximately 125. Age: 
30-40 years, Full membership of Institution of Mechanical or 
Electrical. Engineers or equivalent qualification. Not less than five 
years’ experience in responsible position. This is a senior post and 
will carry a four-figure salary, according to qualifications and 
experience.—Apply to Central Personnel Department, Philips 
Electrical Industries, Ltd.. Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London. W.C.2. 
ee Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12, Clement’s Inn Passage, London, 
W.C.2, invites you to submit lists of books on Economics, History, 
and Social Sciences, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded), 
NDIA HOUSE, Aldwych—an exhibition of Commerce and Industry 
and Tourism, May 28th to June 27th. Monday to Saturday 
10 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission free. 
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EDINBURGH 


NORTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC, PRINCE OF WALES 


ROAD, LONDON, N.W.s 


Full-time courses: G.C.E. Advanced Level (for Inter. B.A. and 
B.Sc.(Econ) Prelim.). Business Executives (Inter. profession 
quals.). Secretarial. 

Part-time courses: G.C.E, Advanced Level. Shorthand and Type 
writing. Management, Commerce, Cost Accountancy. 

Enquiries: Department of Commerce, Room G.16, GUL. 11M. _ 
AN opportunity occurs for a large firm selling their own branded 
44 lines to the Hardware, Chemists and Grocery Trades to acquire, 
without capital outlay, the selling rights and goodwill of two famow 
nationally advertised household products, These enjoy a dominant 
positron in their fleld and are sold everywhere. Annual sales exceed 
£200,000 and £150,000 has been invested in advertising. These lines 
are capable of considerable further expansion. Present owners wish 
to devote their time to the development of other projects and will 
maintain only a nore interest. : 

Interested om must have a very strong direct selling organisation 
and promote other perreneity adverti roducts. Replies, whic 
will be treated in confidence, should be only from such firms.—Box 2, 

hy spacey tng ABP 41, July 3rd-6th. The Standard of Living; 
4% how can it be maintained and raised. Lectures will include: The 
Changing Pattern of World Trade and Production, Nei! Caplan, Esq. 
Britain in the Casnens World Pattern, Professor F. W. Paish, MC.: 
Future Prospects, Roy Harrod, . Inclusive Fee: £3 15s.—Appll- 
cations to Secretary, Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts. Tel.: Little 
Gaddesden 3191. 

‘TOUNG EXECUTIVE (35) requires: responsible general manage 

ment post with good potentiality. Qualified accountant, cost 


accountant, secretary, economist with extensive knowledge = 

experience of general industrial problems. Salary £1,500.—Box 4 

‘OR SALE.—Keesings Contemporary Archives, 1946 to date. What 
offers ?—Box 254, 
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From Victoria to Elizabe 


“ Famous have been the 
| reigns of our Queens.” 
Between the long and 
glorious reign of Queen 
Victoria and—as all her 
subjects hope and trust— 
the no less long and 
glorious reign of 
Queen Elizabeth II lies the 
half-century of the four 
kings—fifty-one years of 
turmoil. of sacrifice and 
of achievement. 
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MID-CENTURY PERSPECTIVE 


Crown and Constitution 


““'We have come to regard the Crown as the head of our morality.” The words are 
those of the most famous editor of The Economist, writing in 1867. Bagehot’s achievement, 
in this as in so much of his analysis of “‘ The English Constitution,” was to ignore what 
was dying and to identify what was growing. According to the best-known of his 
definitions, a sovereign has, during the continuance of a ministry, “three rights—to be 
consulted, to encourage, to warn.” In truth, Queen Victoria exercised then—and continued 
to exercise—a general right to express her opinions, and actively to recommend policies 
to her ministers, going far beyond the careful passivity of Bagelot’s “‘ be consulted” and 
the discreet gravity of his “‘ encourage” and “ warn.” 


It is quite wrong to suppose that the four monarchs between Victoria and Elizabeth 
have merely accepted and confirmed the constitution that Whiggery created before them. 
In the working conventions as well as in the outward forms of constitutional government, 
changes have indeed been confined to minutiz. But the spirit informing the monarch’s 
actions has been transformed absolutely. Queen Victoria tried to thwart Liberal policy after 
the election of 1880; she tried to prevent the formation of Mr Gladstone’s government in 
1886, and later to secure its defeat. And, going even beyond partisanship in dealing with 
ministers, she consciously sought to cement the alliance between two opposition groups, the 
Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists. She tired a little, it is true, towards the end, 
when at last the “‘ dangerous,” “‘ mischievous ”” Mr Gladstone had gone. But if the Victoria 
of the Diamond Jubilee was very near to being in fact the pattern for the twentieth-century 
sovereign, she was so by accident and exhaustion rather than by intent. In 1901 the monarchy 
was popular and respected, but—as was shown by the conflicting views about the king’s 
constitutional duties in relation to the Lords and to Ulster—it had not yet acquired a 
constitutional form that was generally understood and accepted. Still less would its form 
have seemed enduring to anyone who in 1901 foresaw the fading of British power, the 
collapse of European liberalism, and the rise of the new egalitarian society. 


To say that now the form of monarchy and the neutrality of the monarch are unquestioned 
is to understate the change. They are so taken for granted that even the partisanship of 
the monarch seems remote by far more than fifty years. This is the fruit of, above all, the 
adaptability of the monarchy in the first fifteen years of the century. Queen Victoria was 
fighting a rearguard action. If her partisanship and stubborness had been passed to 
her son and her grandson, the Liberal climax of 1906-14 would in all probability have been 
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Admiralty 8,870 
War Office 1,040 


Foreign Office 130 
Home Office 420 


{aland Revenue 5,390 
Customs 3,880 


Agriculture 180 
Beard of Trade 1,090 
Office of Works 290 





Education 1,270 
Local Gevt. Board 600 





Pest Office 77,040 
HMSO 90 


marked by a struggle of the Commons 
against the Crown as well as the Lords. It 
might have been a decorous struggle, but the 
Crown would have been worsted if not 
actually shaken. Fortunately, in fact, the son 
had few prejudices about domestic politics 
and the grandson, as Mr Harold Nicolson 
has shown in his remarkable biography, 
consciously sought to be a constitutional 
monarch on the pattern prescribed by 
Bagehot. King George V filled that role with 
rare skill, patience and capacity for hard work. 
And the British monarchy grew more secure 
during twenty-six years when, as Mr Nicol- 
son has pointed out, five Emperors, eight 
Kings and eighteen minor dynasties disap- 
peared from the governments of the world. 
The triumph of King George V was to 
make the neutrality of the Crown not merely 
a fact but to make it, remarkably quickly, a 
fact that everyone took for granted. Only at 
a few moments when party interests were 
most passionately involved—notably, over the 
request to Mr Ramsay MacDonald to lead a 
national government in 1931—was the King’s 
impartiality questioned (wrongly, as the 
evidence has since shown beyond doubt). 


THE GROWTH 
of the 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Persons Employed in Ministries and Departments in 
1900 1952 
| 
DEFENCE 
Admiralty 33,500 
9,910 War Office 37,950 


THE PRINCIPAL SECRETARIES 
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Air 26,210 
Supply 38,900 





™ Foreign Office 5,680 
Home Office 5,060 





Inland Revenue 52,610 
Customs 14,720 





INDUSTRY Agriculture 15,670 


Beard of Trade 7,860 
Food 23,840 

Labour 26,240 
Transport 5,890 
Works 14,940 


Health 4,200 
Housing 3,260 
Education 3,390 
Wat. Assistance 9,290 
Mat. Insurance 33,120 
Pensions 9,180 


POST 


Post Office 250,620 
MMSO 3,200 


King George VI, coming to the , z 
consciously prepared and less a. 
experienced than his father, suc cdeq 4 
force of character in maintaining, SDite ) 
intervening crisis of the abdic on 
unquestioned moral status an. Political 
impartiality of the sovereign. onstity 
tionally, there was nothing but p eryarj,, 
for him to achieve. And yet is ea 
achievement was greater, He ft th 
monarchy last year as an institu »y Som 
valued and more secure even than « a 
it. Here is the proof, if proof b: quired 
that the monarchy has thrived on nethin, 
more than making a traditic: of . 
neutrality. ‘That was a Victoriar Precept 
for monarchy in a world of \ .igs and 
Tories. The extraordinary thin » that 
following such a precept, the mor ‘chy i 
thrived with the growth of mass d: nocracy 
with the decay of the Whig-Tory : stocracy 


and the rise of Socialism, with the shift of 
political concern from diplomacy to the 
welfare state. The explanation lies in some. 
thing more than constitutional practice, |f 
in the person of Queen Elizabeth II, Her 
Britannic Majesty is more majestic than in 
the person of the great Victoria, it is because 
she seeks to rule only in the hearts of her 
people. 

The Crown’s neutrality is its contribution 
— its invaluable contribution—to what 
Bagehot distinguished as the efficient parts of 
the constitution. The great growth in the 
popularity (in the strict sense) of the royal 
family is the Crown’s contribution to what 
he called the dignified parts—the “ theatrical 
elements,” which “ excite the reverence of 
the ruder sort of men.” The nineteenth- 
century rationalist was properly sparing in 
praise ; the merit of the dignified parts of the 
constitution is to be “ very complicated and 
somewhat imposing, very old and rather 
venerable.” Monarchy is valuable because it 
“‘has a comprehensible element for the 
vacant many.” ‘‘A royal family sweetens 
politics by the seasonable addition of nice 
and pretty events.” 

It goes deeper, now, than that. Would the 
rationalist say that the “‘ ruder sort of men” 
have multiplied, that the many have become 
more “ vacant”? Hardly. On the contrary, 
the past fifty years have seen an extracrdinary 
enlargement of public interest in politics. 
The electorate has grown from under 
7 million (in a country which still included 
the whole of Ireland) in 1900 to 35 million 
in 1951. The population had, of course, 
increased. But apart from this, the male 
electorate was roughly doubled in 19:3, and 


the combined effect of the 1918 anc 1928 
Acts was to add to it a female electo ate of 
rather more than the same size. £ the 
population had not changed, it would ‘ill be 
true to say that of every four voters to “hom 
the politician must now appeal, on one 
would have been entitled to vote in 1900. 
But in spite of this dilution electio: ering 
has become not less but far more de >rous 
—demure was Mr Churchill’s wor —and 


interest, at any rate as far as it is ex; ° 
in the decisive act of voting, has ¢ - 
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more, not less, intense. In 1900 one elector 
out of four did not get to the poll, in 1951 
only one out of six. 


It is, then, a wider and deeper interest in 
Bagehot’s “efficient” parts of the constitution 
that has been accompanied by the growing 
respect and affection for its dignified parts. 
Dignity and effectiveness are not, as Bagehot 
thought of them, alternatives. The nature 
of the English social revolution during the 
past fifty years has allowed them to grow 
jointly. If at the beginning of the century 
it was true to say that we are all socialists 
now, at the middle of the century it is equally 
true to say that we are all bourgeois now. 
As the middle classes have been levelled 
down in economic status, they have to a 
surprising degree transmitted their social 
values, their tastes and standards of 
behaviour, to the more prosperous wage- 
earners. The red brick of the semi-detached 
house and the small garden have become the 
symbols of a respectability extending across 
the old social divisions. It was an accident 
of personality that made the royal family at 
a crucial stage epitomise the values of this 
new society. It was an unselfish devotion 
to duty that brought King George V, his 
children and his grandchildren into contact 
with the humblest citizens and made the 
epitome concrete. And it was the modern 
techniques of publicity, the popular press and 
the radio, that universalised the contact. 


The outcome is a new concept of monarchy 
as an adornment and an inspiration to mass 
democracy : a royal family that opens housing 
estates as well as launches battleships, that 
goes to football at Wembley as well as to the 
races at Ascot. It is a concept that imposes 
an extraordinarily heavy burden on the royal 
family ; but it means that the monarchy has 
indeed become, far more widely than when 
Bagehot wrote, “‘ the head of our morality ” 
—the morality not of an upper-middle class 
but of a nation. 


Even so, the monarchy has changed less 
than the men and matters that the monarch 
has to deal with. It is true that in politics 
many of the most apparent changes are more 
superficial than real, and this is particularly 
true of the decline of aristocracy and wealth 
among the politicians. The House of 
Commons is not what it was fifty years ago. 
Top hats and classical quotations have gone. 
But top hats are not often seen anywhere, 
and if the modern MP has no Latin it is as 
likely to be because he took a degree in 
science, instead of learning his politics in the 
school of Cicero, as because he is inferior in 
education or even in social class to his 
predecessor. On the whole, the style of 
British politics has changed very much less 
than most things have changed in the last 
fifty years—because as democracy has become 
mass democracy the mass has become 
bourgeois. 

But this relative stability is only in the 
style of politics. Its content has been trans- 
formed, with the growth of the welfare state, 
almost beyond recognition. The bureaucracy 
has multiplied almost beyond imagination ; 













and as the issues of welfare politics have 
become so technically complex, effective 
power has shifted sharply to the civil servants 
and to those politicians who are willing to 
be painstaking departmental ministers rather 
than parliamentarians. That is one reason 
why the real significance of government by 
debate has declined. The other is the change 
in the nature of the parties. For a time, as 
Labour rose to replace the Liberals as the 
party of the Left, the party structure was 
relatively flexible ; but the period was one 
predominantly of Conservative government. 
With the eclipse of Liberalism the minor 
parties and independents have goae too, and 
the House of Commons has become the 
talking-place less of men than of two rigid 
and all-embracing party machines. The 
result is that democracy in practice has 
become government not by debate but by 
public relations. Ministers can sometimes be 
moved by threats of what will happen to 
them at the polls, but they can rarely be 
influenced by the merits of an argument. 
And even at the polls the elector’s choice 
lies between two ill-defined party pro- 
grammes, neither of which he can appreciably 
influence in the making. In short, public 
control over the actions of the public’s 
representatives has greatly weakened as the 
sphere of those actions has widened. Mass 
democracy has meant, in a real sense, less 
democracy. 

In all this, there is ample reason for 
concern. Politically, the years from Victoria 
to Elizabeth have settled fewer questions 
than they have left to be grappled with in 
the new Elizabethan age. And yet at the 
beginning of a new reign the predominant 
reflection must be with how little strain, 
certainly as yet with how little irrevocable 
harm, the people of these islands have 
adjusted themselves to the decline of their 
power and the transformation of their society. 
And the credit is due in no small measure 
to four kings and their advisers—to one who 
decided promptly that the personal price of 
popular monarchy was too high as well as to 
three who paid that price with devotion. 
Over the last fifty years the Crown has 
become, externally, the cement of the 
Commonwealth, the symbol of unity for free 
nations that have grown out of Empire to 
community; within these islands, it has 
become the symbol of stable values for a 
society more changed against than changing. 
There has never been more reason for 
confidence in its beneficent influence, 
whatever the shape of the next fifty years. 
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Self-Protection or Progress ? 


In terms of money, Britain’s 
income is seven times what it was 
in 1900. When the depreciation 
of money is filtered out, the 
country’s real income has doubled 
in the half-century. Each 
member of the population has a 
real income about two-thirds 
higher than that of his parents 
and grandparents in 1900. 
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T is not mere nostalgia that credits the 
closing years of Victoria’s reign with an 
expansiveness and energy that the 
British economy has not matched in 

the ensuing half-century. It is not captious- 
ness that insists on a question mark at 
the youthful beginning of a long reign by 
another queen: Can the British people, 
having progressed so far on the road to social 
justice, recapture some of the energies and 
economic ideals of their grandparents ? 
“The characteristic of all the great periods 
of English history has been a nation-wide 
sense of confidence and adventure which 
went with a feeling of personal service to 
the Sovereign.” This judgment of the Duke 
of Edinburgh fits the maturity of the 
Victorian epoch scarcely less than the 
exuberance of the first Elizabethan era. Is 
a new generation ready for the call to enter- 
prise and confident in its powers of growth ? 
Black and white contrasts between the end 
of the nineteenth century and the halfway 
mark of the twentieth are easy to draw, and 
something of the historian’s patience is 
needed if both periods are to have fair play. 
Not every British industry at the end of that 


1900 1910 1920 1938 1940 1950 
INDEX HUMBER National Income at Current Prices iaslichian 
1900 = 100 National Income at 1900 Prices -———- 
National Income per head at 1900 Prices ———— 
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were scarcely awake ; there ate cc shin, 
about lack of progress in steel and « Ctriciey 
and demands even then that British i, 
should learn something for its go ; ? 
America. Free enterprise was ilready 


becoming less enterprising, and th liberal 
economic doctrines that brought sv 


(and some degradation) to the ni =) 
century were already fighting a ; *guard 
action against mew enemies, the j uStrial 
monopoly and the trade associati: and 
protectionism. But, innocent of Ke: .es and 
of any notion of the national inco: ic, oy; 
grandfathers were still saving, still ¢ Orting 
capital, still in many industries bu ~ with 


innovation. 

Such were the first ingredients of the 
strength of the British economy as jt 
approached the summit of its productivity 
and expansion. A galling colonial war had 
diverted some resources from this process of 
economic advance, but had not interrupted 
it. Prices were falling a little, trade was 
somewhat lacking in vigour, but unemploy- 
ment (among the skilled) was reckoned to 
be no higher than 4 per cent—and this a full 
generation before Beveridge. Yet that first 
decade of the century rang with the note 
of social reform that was to sound with 
increasing intensity until, fifty years later, 
almost a whole generation had grown to 
manhood without knowing the evils of 
unemployment, and little of the risks and 
rewards of economic enterprise. By that 
time, the Victorian virtues of industry and 
thrift had taken second place to new models : 
the gentleman in Whitehall who best knows 
how to run a welfare state for a grateful 
populace supposedly incapable of choosing 
for itself ; the industrialist whose moves are 
dictated by his tax adviser or his shop 
stewards ; the worker whose ardent choice 
is security first and whose economic perspec- 
tives are those of the rentier to whom the 
world owes a living; the professional man 
who battles for the education of his children, 
worries about an old age for which he cannot 
provide and finds solace at the kitchen sink ; 
the saver turned spender because the con- 
tempt of his fellows and the loss of his 
substance seemed a poor return for thrift. 

Do these recognisable caricatures provide 
evidence of alarming decline? Certainly not 
entirely. The extremes of poverty have 
gone, and the extremes of wealth almost 
gone. Conspicuous consumption is no longer 
the prerogative of Randlords or ironmasters ; 
the bitter see extravagance today in what is 
spent on beer, tobacco, and “‘ the pools,”’ but 
the benevolent find hope in wiser popular 
spending—on better food, better clot ing, 
better housing and better living than the 
late Victorian age could have dreame of. 
There are, to be sure, points on the « ‘her 
side. Our grandparents had to get @ ong 
without the motor-car, the radio and the 
ready-made suit, but they never lost — °¢Pp 
about the balance of payments. Toe 2y; 
pundits dine out on the month’s chang in 
the gold reserve ; then the Bank of Eng 1d 
had “the first of the gold” and thougi: it 
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In 1900 the increase in the 
income tax from 8d. to Is. in 
the £ was greeted with horror. 
Now the nation submits to 

the Government taking well 
over one-third of its entire 
income. 
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natural and inevitable. There were occa- 
sional excesses of foreign lending, with their 
attendant alarms in the City, but none of 
the nagging preoccupation associated with 
Britain’s mid-century dependence on aid 
from abroad ; and the Victorians would have 
been scandalised at the discovery that aid 
has come to include not merely dollars, but 
also in some part the earnings of the West 
African smallholder. 

What has gone wrong? It would be easy 
to say that two wars in a single generation, 
each fought to the point of exhaustion, have 
sapped the economic strength of Britain. 
Wars fire off resources that in peace would 
go to strengthen British industry; they kill 
people, wear out machines and destroy 
investments. Such losses are serious enough, 
but they are far from fatal economically. An 
economy in the full flush of technical 
development is capable of astonishing 
advance in war, as the United States has 
shown ; Britain, for all the real impoverish- 
ment of 1939-45, has the postwar legacy of 
a more highly developed metal-using 
industry which may yet prove its salvation. 
Certainly the statistical evidence does not 
support the idea that wars cause more than 
temporary interruption to economic advance. 
By the end of the first war, the sub- 
stance of the national income was perhaps 
one-third higher than it was at the turn of 
the century, and by the middle of the 
century it had been doubled. In the half- 
century, real income per head of the popula- 
tion has risen perhaps by two-thirds. These 
are not the signs of an economy on its last 
legs, though there are some important quali- 
fications to the statistics; it is better, for 
example, to have bread and bricks rather 
than the “output” of bureaucrats and the 
distributive trades in a nation’s income. 

It would be more discerning, indeed, to 
conclude that two wars have accelerated the 
processes of social change, heightened the 
ambitions of those who, having fought, 


survived to consume, and weakened the 
defences of those who save. A successful war 
depends on the inculcation of social purpose : 
a land fit for heroes, freedom from want, 
social justice and equality—out of such’ 
phrases is fashioned an empire’s glory. But 
something more mundane than the fabulous 
story is pressed into service ; the tax gatherer 
sharpens his weapons and drives them much 
deeper than he would dare in peace. Since 
the patient seems to survive the surgery, and 
since en masse he votes for more of it, the 
wartime emergency becomes the peacetime 
habit. War taught the state how to tax two- 
fifths of the British people’s income out of its 
pockets ; eight years later, the proportion is 
very little lower. 

One of the salvations of the British 
economy during the first half of this century 
was the very richness of the heritage left by 
our capitalistic forefathers. How otherwise 
could Britain have withstood the strain of 
two wars and of years of too little invest- 
ment and technical advance between them ? 
How otherwise could this country have 
afforded the luxury of excessive unemploy- 
ment in the early thirties, accompanied (as 
the world’s agricultural producers knew to 
their cost) by a rising standard of living? 
One of the most damaging follies of twentieth 
century Britain has been its readiness to 
consume capital rather than replace and 
expand it. The stagnation into which many 
British industries relapsed between the wars 
can now be seen as part of this process. 
Inflation during two wars, persisted in after 
the second, not only robbed the rentier and 
the pensioner; it also forcibly transferred 
a considerable part of the real substance of 
British industry to the state. Heavy taxation 
on industrial profits, computed for tax pur- 
poses by archaic methods, has been a 
supremely effective form of capital levy. The 
results have been all the more insidious 
because they have been inflicted in a period 
of prosperity literally more apparent than 
real, when industry needed every reseurce 
to become efficient. 

If economic policy in these later years has 
concentrated its attacks on industrial capital 
and upon the saver who made industry 
possible, it has in other major respects 
stayed fixedly on the defensive. The crisis 
of the early ’thirties showed that when the 
test came for the British economy to adjust 
itself to what was happening in the outside 
world, to compete, and to reduce its costs, 
it preferred the easy way out through 
exchange depreciation, and shifted its 
depression on to the shoulders of others. It 
has remained in this defensive posture ever 
since. The political inconveniences of the 
*twenties became the political anathemas of 
the postwar years. In no circumstances 
could an increase in money wages be 
refused; the comparatively well-to-do ate 
cheaply (and many of them still enjoy cheap 
shelter) because to match inflated costs by 
higher prices—and thus slew the economy 
round to a progressive course—was held to 
injure “ the poor.” The behaviour of many 
trades unions—particularly in the basic 
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doubled since 1900, Britain has 
become relatively less effective 
as a mercantile power ; the 
postwar striving for exports is 
still not enough. 
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Although the national income has 


industries—still shows the power of a 
depression that occurred a generation ago 
to steer their thinking towards restriction 
and away from expansion. The rising power 
of labour has brought much good, but in 
combination with two generations of socialist 
thought it has led inevitably to restrictive 
habits of mind, and to a pronounced 
antipathy to technical change and exposure 
to competition. This process has, indeed, 
been assisted by the many industries that 
have long hoed their own cartelist furrows. 
When “the two sides of industry” get 
together, the sensible consumer keeps a 
sharp look-out. 

It will be objected that these are familiar 
Jeremiads, disproved by the manifest 
economic achievements of recent years. The 
national income has been rising ; productivity 
is higher; one act of exchange depreciation 
has been enough and that was not “our 
fault” ; and the year of the Queen’s accession 
has shown that Britain can, after all, pay its 
way. But what of the debits on the other 
side of the account? In various ways they 
reflect the restrictionist ideas that have so 
long prevailed in this country. The British 
economy feels happy enough so long as it is 
not exposed to competition from the dollar 
world, so long as it enjoys a ready-made 
market in the sterling area (where competi- 
tive matters such as costs of production and 
prompt delivery matter less than elsewhere) 
and so long as aid from outside will be 
forthcoming if things go wrong. With some 
difficulty, it can be edged into closer trade 
connections with Europe, so long as it 
reserves the right to drop the barrier when 
the flow of imports becomes inconvenient. 
If the American economy shows a slight 
decline, Britain can be plunged into gloom 
through loss of exports ; if America recovers, 
British faces become longer because of the 
increased cost of imports. Rigidity and 
fear of economic change have become the 
dominant characteristics of the economy. 
There is all too little elbow room, and no 
adequate margin of safety when the 
economic climate changes. 

Yet there are surely some signs of a 
dawning realisation in the country that 
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greater resilience is needed and that + 


and economic policies of recent y a 
been overdone. There can be tc high . 
price for collectivist welfare of  e kin; 
that Britain has adopted in recent +) rs, ang 
some of the bills are now being ; “sented 
One is the prospect of a perpetu burden 
of high taxation ; it is entirely he hy that 
more people are demanding contr over a 
greater part of their own incomes and are 
becoming sceptical of the social a antages 
of shuffling round from one set © pockets 
to another such a large proportio. of the 
nation’s income. Another is the fe > of the 
private saver ; Keynes gave authori for the 


euthanasia of the rentier and the 
exponents of Keynesian economi:: made 
sure, for good measure, of the di: 
the man who in former times would have 
consumed less and saved more towards 
industrial expansion. Since a greater volume 
of personal saving would avoid the necessity 
for so large a volume of enforced saving 
through the budget, it is time for a resyr- 
rection of the saver—though the difficulty of 
mobilising savings from the “ new rich ” who 
today take the lion’s share of the national 
income will be far from easy. It is even 
becoming respectable to doubt the inevitable 
wisdom of government in the details of 
economic affairs and to argue the superiority 
of the test of the market place over the 
judgments of officials, no matter how well 
informed they may be. Such opinions could 
be brushed aside a couple of years ago ; what 
has happened since by no means disproves 
them. 

Where does all this lead? Surely towards 
a solution more akin to liberal paternalism 
than to the cramping orthodoxies of Socialist 
doctrine or to the designing selfishness of 
old-fashioned Conservatism. A_ country 
safeguarded against any extremes of want, 
inequality or social injustice can still be a 
country in which individual energy and verve 
can enjoy full play. But before such energies 
enjoy full scope in expanding Britain’s 
power to produce, to sell and to consume, 
certain strangely simple things must happen. 
There must be an end of prejudice against 
the man who does better than his fellows; 
there must be new encouragement for com- 
petitive enterprise and new trust in the 
functions of prices and profits; and above 
all there must be some abatement of the 
claims of government to order the economic 
affairs of the community and dispose of so 
large a part of its produce. Unless these 
things happen, the Britain of the future will 
be set in cheerless decline in which the 
managerial revolutionaries and the ca~telists 
will vie with socialist controller: and 
planners. If, indeed, that were th: only 
choice, most people would opt for th con- 
trollers if only because they would ine’ tably 
win the contest. But it is not. Th new 
reign is the opportunity fer blending t! best 
of the old with the best of the new, 

se iGe Oka ae we ee prophesyi g 

To the old of the new world’s wort ; 

For each age is a dream that is dyin . 

Or one that is coming to birth. 
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B.E.A. Hangars, London Airport 


msulting Engineers to B.E.A: Scott & Wilson, MM.1.C.E 


a the first use of reinforced concrete in permanent 
construction nearly s0 years ago, Cubitts have been in 
he forefront of the field of concrete development. 

Today, the B.E.A. Hangars at London Airport give 
inmistakable evidence of their continued lead in modern 
uilding technique. Here reinforced, precast and prestressed 
concrete are being used in conjunction on a scale 
unprecedented in this country. 


HOLLAND & HANNEN AND CUBITTS LIMITED - ONE 


Consulting Architects to B.E.A : Ramsey, Murray & White, FF.R.1.B.A. 


NOW, AS IN THE PAST. . « 


UBIT is 


BUILD FOR THE FUTURE 


ENGLAND + SCOTLAND «+ OVERSEAS 


QUEEN ANNE’S GATE + WESTMINSTER + SW1 
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This is the Chemical Era 


of the Industrial Age 


The Chemical Industry is making an increasing contribution to 
industrial growth and better living. Monsanto products have 
applications in such basic fields as food, clothing, housing, health, 
transport and communications. If your production programme 
calls for chemicals, consult Monsanto first. 


Food 

Agricultural chemicals. Preservatives and flavourings. 
Housing 

Plywood adhesives. Wood preservatives. Paint chemicals, 
Plastics for many household uses. 

Health 

Germicides. Pharmaceutical chemicals. Soap chemicals. 
Clothing 

Yarn-strengthening chemicals. Synthetic sizes. Preservatives 
for sizes and fabrics. Detergents. Dyestuff intermediates. 
Leather chemicals. 

Transport 

Rubber chemicals. Oil additives. Anti-freeze chemicals. Plastics 
for safety glass and instruments. Flameproof hydraulic fluids. 
Communications 

Chemicals for paper and printing inks. Flameproof resins for 
cable insulation. Plastics for telephones, radio, television. 


Photographic chemicals. Synthetic insulating oils. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED, 


8 Waterloo Place, London, $.W.1. 


MONSANTO 





In association with:—- Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. Monsanto Canada Ltd tres 
Monsanto Chemicals (Australia) Ltd., Melbourne. Monsanto Chemicals of India Ltd nbay 
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The Promise 


of Technology 


T any time, a country lives in more 
industrial eras than one, like a man 
wearing a Harris tweed jacket over a 
Terylene shirt with pearl buttons. 

Britain, today, displays many layers of 
technological patchwork. The same factory 
may employ the electronic control and the 
Lancashire boiler; some hand mills as well 
as Trostre may still earn a profit by rolling 
tinplate ; and miners are digging coal with a 
power-loader or with a pickaxe, lying half- 
naked in water. 

The British citizen, too, may be living in 
part of a house built before the first world 
war, with a cramped dressing-room turned 
into a kitchenette overcrowded with domestic 
electrical machinery. His postwar car, at last 
delivered but still garageless, is parked at the 
kerb with a hurricane lamp beside the mud- 


guard. The owner is sitting by an open fire 
under an imitation Adam ceiling, looking at 
a television newsreel of a thermo-nuclear 
explosion. . . . At the opening of one queen’s 
reign, with its prospects of unparalleled 
technological change, some part of the 
nation’s oddly assorted physical equipment 
dates back almost to the reign of the last. 

At the end of Queen Victoria’s reign, the 
country she had ruled was the most indus- 
trialised community on earth. It stillis. A 
greater part of the population did and do get 
a living from mining and manufacture, a 
smaller from agriculture, than anywhere else. 
In 1901, though other nations were developing 
faster, this country remained in the forefront 
of technological advance; its nineteenth- 
century leadership had left it equipped to 
produce almost all the manufactured goods 
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A model by I.C.I. Plastics Division 
to show the “ tailormade”’ molecules 
which form the long fibres used 

in weaving Terylene. 














DEVELOPMENTS 
THIS 


CENTURY 


MOTOR CAR 
from 1896, 
on British roads 





AEROPLANE 
1903, heavier 
than air flight 





CINEMA 
Public film 
showings, 1895-1905 





TRACTOR 
Produced 1903 
Tanto use in 1920's 





THERMIONIC VALVE 
1904-1907, the key 
to electronics 


RADIO SET 
Broadcasting began 
in the twenties 





FORK TRUCK 
Produced before 1914 
Into use, the 1930’s 





RADAR 
Developed, 1935 
and after 





HELICOPTER 
Autogiro, the 
twenties 

**True” helicopters, 
the 30’s 





JET TURBINE 
Aircraft gas 
turbine, 1930-37 





PENICILLIN 
Discovered, 1929 


Into medical use, 
late 30’s 





ATOMIC PILE 
First nuclear pile 
in operation, 1943 








that the world by then had learned to want, 
and to produce them as well as any other 
country could. Since 1901, technological 
change has transformed the pattern of the 
nineteenth - century industrial economy. 
Britain remains as dependent as ever upon its 
industrial efforts. Is it equally well deployed 
upon the frontiers of technology ? 


* 


The advance of industrial technique does 
not sort itself into convenient, easily-labelled 
stages; yet there are some generalisations 
that may hang not too loosely on this acceler- 
ating half-century. Technology is always 
concerned with setting energy to work: since 
the turn of the century the amount of mech- 
anical energy developed from machines 
throughout the world has increased several 
times over. Though coal is still the origin 
of probably the largest share of that energy, 
more and more of its share has been supplied 
in the form of electric power ; and this period 
has seen coal rivalled in importance by the 
energy of petroleum. Electricity and the 
internal combustion engine have been this 
century’s characteristic ways of applying this 
staggering increment of mechanical power. 
Together, they have revolutionised com- 
munication and transport. Through them, 
twentieth-century technology has permeated 
and influenced ordinary patterns of living to 
an extent never matched by the machinery of 
the last century, confined within its factory 
or hobbled to its railway track. 

The motor vehicle, the cinema, the radio, 
and power at the flick of a switch—these have 
been as potent in sociological change this 
century as popular literacy, politics, and the 
mass newspaper. They have influenced the 
location and lay-out of new communities, 
widened the suburban spread of the old. The 
internal combustion engine revived a decay- 
ing road system in Britain, soon outgrew its 
limits, and today continues to expand road 
transport within the inadequate network— 
at a high cost in death and industrial 
efficiency. The cinema, sound radio, and now 
television engaged a vast new audience, “ the 
lonely crowd,” to be informed, entertained 
or persuaded. Electric power offered the 
housewife a (rather less adaptable) domestic 
servant, the fractional horsepower motor. All 
shared in one general effect—the blurring of 
distinctions in tastes, ambitions, facilities, and 
mores between regions, social classes, town 
and country. 

Within industry, technical change has been 
hardly less fundamental. More abundant 
and convenient power has made existing 
techniques faster and more precise, created 
an electro-chemicals industry, released 
imprisoned metals such as aluminium, 
magnesium, and now titanium. The internal 
combustion engine supplied at last a light 
enough power unit for aircraft, and a con- 
venient prime mover to complete the mech- 
anisation of agriculture. New alloys of steel 
and the non-ferrous metals, new engineering 
techniques such as welding, die-casting, 
broaching, and heavy presswork found full 
application in these new vehicle industries. 


The photocell, the cathode ray 1, 


Fleming’s thermionic valve were the ane 
electronics, the second new industr > thi 
century to demand and develop the ‘embly 
techniques of mass production. ; 

But the technical development ha: sen pn, 
longer, in the classic phrase, the rep ement 
of the organic by the inorganic ;_ th tganic 
itself has been trained and h essed 
Chemical development since 1900  ; beer 
centred upon the organic hydro bon. 
following synthetic dyestuffs and ohols 
early in the period, new plastic mate |s ang 
fibres have been introduced in which 1¢ very 
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molecular structure may be tailormade. Fine 
chemicals and the fermentation industries 
are other rapidly developing branches of 
these process industries; both, like heavy 
chemicals and the vehicle industries, stimu- 
lated by national demands during two wars. 


* 


Britain has not participated equally in all 
these advances in technology; in some, 
indeed, only strategic needs in 1914 or 1939 
have spurred industry into advance. In 
absolute volume of output, too, many of its 
industries had been surpassed by the United 
States and Germany by 1914 if not before. 
At that time, arguments were put forward— 
most persuasively, perhaps, in Veblen’s 
famous “‘ penalty of taking the lead ”—that 
this loss of supremacy denoted a technological 
backwardness inevitable in any nation that, 
after dominating one industrial age, must 
become chronically set in its old-fashioned 
ways. With some variations, the same view 
is sometimes advanced today—a convenient 
explanation, if not an excuse, for the 
unfavourable comparisons between British 
and foreign technique that have come thick 
and fast since the wars. 

Technically, at least, this comfortably 
woebegone tale of Britain as an old country 
racked with industrial arthritis is ‘«rgely 
legend. Engineers can be as complac ‘nt as 
the next man; but there is not much ev dence 
in this century of radical technical de ‘clop- 
ments that have been overlooked here a’ 1 not 
offered to the controllers of British inc ‘stry. 
Those controllers have rather seldom been 
engineers or technical men—perhap _ less 
often than in England 75 years before »r in 
Germany at the same time; and ther: have 
been British technical developments, li ~ the 
fork truck, that were turned down her only 
to be imported, 40 years later, as “1 olu- 
tionary new technical devices ” from An ic. 
Even so, the gloomier accounts of Br. in’s 
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‘ Industrial Employment 
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COAL-MINING 


1952 
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“technological stagnation” usually place 
undue emphasis upon the older staple indus- 
tries, where decline may be less a matter of 
stagnation than of necessary adaptation : 
Lancashire, for example, is criticised almost 
in the same breath for declining and for not 
declining enough. In the same way, it is 
fashionable to call a British industry back- 
ward if it uses a man rather more cheaply 
than an American industry uses horsepower 
to do the same job. The real weakness of the 
period was that in most British industries 
only a few companies were ready to make the 
technical changes that their engineers could 
offer. The glaring difference between the 
most efficient units in any industry and the 
worst, or even the average, remains as the 
legacy of that technical improvidence. 

Economic conditions and decisions, rather 
than failure to keep abreast in technique, 
have sapped the strength of British industry 
during this century. Investment, without any 
doubt, was far too low between the wars, 
postponing the country’s technical readjust- 
ment to a world market in which new 
countries as well as established competitors 
were beginning to sell manufactured goods. 
This delayed technological progress; so, to 
some extent, did mutual distrust between the 
scientist and the industrialist during a period 
of depression that made the costs of experi- 
ment loom high. But neither was peculiar to 
Britain (though this country’s social structure 
has something to do with the second); and 
neither stemmed very obviously from the 
“industrial maturity” of the British economy. 
The failure to plough back accumulated 
capital or to employ all the skill of one of 
the world’s best-educated industrial popula- 
tions does not detract from the inherent use- 
fulness of either resource. 


* 


“The growth curve of material culture,” 
to quote one elaborate American survey of 
technology, is “‘ exponential ’’—which means 
that it accumulates with the accelerating 
velocity of compound interest. When the 
sheer scope and interdependence of technique 
today are considered, the idea is plausible. 
The opportunities for two lines of technical 
advance to meet at a useful point are con- 
stantly multiplying ; permutations and com- 
binations alone, by this theory, should ensure 
an increasing volume of technical innovation. 
The argument is not so much true or untrue 
as an encouraging way of looking at the ques- 
tion—particularly for nations on the scale of 
the United States or Russia, where research 
may be treated as a production job and 
broken down into sub-assemblies. At the 
same time, recent industrial history does 
not tend to devalue the British tradition 
of individual empiricism—penicillin, radar, 
the aircraft gas turbine, and Terylene stand 
high on any record. And in its most rapidly 
developing industries — aircraft, elec- 
tronics, instrumentation and control, 
and certain organic chemicals—the 

quality of the British product 

is certainly abreast or ahead 
of any. 


1900 
GAS 


Light only. 





1953 
GAS and 
ELECTRICITY. 


Space heating 


Electric light 
Kitchen 
equipment 
Cooker 
Refrigerator 


a: 


Vacuum Cleaner | 
Radio 
Television 
Gramophone 
Telephone 
Electric Blanket 
Electric Clock 
Electric Razor 


f=) Iron 
| Door Bex 


a Electric Toys 





In sheer technique, then, Britain need not 
be too apprehensive ; in its industrial applica- 
tion, there is some room for confidence as 
well as need for wider extension of the most 
advanced practice. Its industrial problem is 
urgent, but not insoluble. The country is, 
today, employing much less power and pro- 
ducing much less in industry generally than 
America does ; sometimes, though not always, 


the cost comparison in a neutr:] market is 


less unfavourable. It is not investing enough 
in most of the newer industries in which 
British technique is ahead ; and in some over- 
sheltered industries the lack of competition 
still delays advance, even if research is 
fostered in other oligopolies. Britain needs, 
certainly, more technological education, since 
the future development of industry will 
clearly demand new levels of skill—not 
because the youth who promises to become 
the really talented engineer is today unable 
to get a training. And the anxious attention 
now being bent upon comparative produc- 
tivity, the interaction of human and technical 
factors, and the application of research in 
industry, is tremendously valuable—not 
least because it is capturing the minds of the 
men who will be directing British industry 
in the coming generation. Neither the skill 
nor the physical resources are lacking to 
enable British industry to reap the promise 
of the technological future. But both require 
a large flow of capital willing to seek invest- 
ment in productive industry. The technician 
can say justly that this is a question for the 
manager or the economist—who might both, 
in their turn, refer it to the politician. 
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By Courtesy of the Trustees of the Tate Gallery 


LORD RIBBLESDALE fF. S. Sargent 


EMOCRACY is a word that will wear any 
master’s livery without blushing. But, on one 
definition or another, it is nowadays unquestion- 
ably a Good Thing ; and a nation, to prove itself 

modern and progressive (two other time-servers), must be a 
d racy. It was not always so. Almost exactly a hundred 
\ igo an incoming Prime Minister (and a Liberal at that) 
t] t it necessary to promise an approving Parliament 
would “ resist the encroachment of democracy,” and 
that he was “‘ at a loss to see where this democracy 
But we are all democrats now, and the British 

inity not least. 
en Victoria’s death lies midway between Lord 
-en and the present day—midway, that is to say, in the 
f calendar years. But how far does it also lie midway 
progression from an aristocracy, only faintly tinged 
< i bourgeois hue, to a mass democracy? The answer 
oe different in the different departments of the national 





he strict political sense, for example, it was the late 
rlans who took the decisive steps, and as a system of 
nment pure and simple, the constitution of 1900 was 
inly closer to today than it was to 1850, when Bright 
1 complain that over half the House of Commons was 
ed by only 3 per cent of the grown men of the country 
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Emergent Democracy 





(today we should say by 14 per cent of the adults). There 
have, of course, been great changes since 1900—though much 
the most revolutionary of them, the enfranchisement of 
women, has had astonishingly little effect. But the decisive 
political watersheds were passed before 1900 rather than after. 
The principle of appeal to “the people” was by then accepted, 
and all that has happened since has been no more than a 
foreseeable—and foreseen—development of the principle. 

On the economic plane, the opposite is true. Possibly no 
two people would agree on a definition, but by no definition 
could the Britain of 1900 be said to be an economic 
democracy. And today? By some of the definitions at 
least, Britain is well on the way; by some it is further on the 
way than any other country. This is not a matter of the stan- 
dard of living alone, though that clearly plays a large part in it. 
And the rise in the standard of living of the British people in 
the past fifty years has been staggering. Some of the statistical 
evidences for this statement are shown graphically on the 
next two pages, and they will repay study, since so much of 
the great achievement they portray tends to be taken for 
granted. Even more significant, as a pointer to economic 
democracy, than the figures of rising consumption are those 
that show the change in the distribution of the national 
income. Not only has the primary share of wages risen, 
but there is now a secondary redistribution through the 
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processes of state finance—and at the expense of the merely 
comfortable fully as much as of “ the rich.” Living standards 
rose in the Victorian age too ; but then it was a case of “ the 
people ” moving forward in the train of an economy they did 
not control. Since 1900, there have been deliberate and 
highly successful attempts to increase their share of the cake. 

Not only that; the control of the rank and file over the 
conditions in which the cake is baked has also enormously 
increased. The boss has not been abolished. But the British 
boss can do very few things today without at least the acqui- 
escence of the state and of the trade unions (theugh there are 
disaffected folk who still wonder aloud how far these two 
organs can rightly be equated with “the people”). Industry 
in Britain today is perhaps best represented as an uneasy 
triangular partnership between management (sometimes, but 
not always, still identified with the ownership of capital), 
labour and the state; and though it is certainly not that 
exclusive primacy of “‘ the workers ” of which the syndicalists 
have dreamed, it is something unrecognisably different from 
what existed fifty years ago. Then real poverty was not 
unknown and subservience was still the rule; there were still 
appalling things to be discovered in the sweated trades of the 
slums ; and there was no net stretched below those who fell 
save that of sporadic charity and the workhouse. 

What economic democracy exists in Britain today is almost 
entirely the creation of the twentieth century. Whether, in 
the final balance, it has been good for the country cannot yet 
be said. At the very least, there will have to be many 
adjustments in the framework of society if so sudden a jump 
towards equality, so sharp a circumscription of the power of 
command, is not to prove enervating. But good or bad, the 
process has been carried further here than in most, and it 
may be in all, other countries of the world. Certainly in 
equality of incomes and in at least negative control over their 
working lives, the British people enjoy infinitely more than 
the subjects of the workers’ paradise beyond the iron curtain. 
Mr Francis Williams relates, in his life of Ernest Bevin, how 
shocked Molotov was when Bevin remarked one day that a 
certain idea had occurred to him as he was cleaning his boots. 
And in what other country could a distinguished adminis- 
trator say in all seriousness that he could not make an official 
trip abroad because he was needed at home to carry coals 
upstairs for his wife? These things may not be very fitting ; 
but they are surely economic democracy. 


* 


But what of the third component, the social? Political 
power and economic wealth apart, what progress has been 
made in moving towards a classless society in Britain with 
a feeling of real personal equality and one-ness among its 
citizens? This is, of course, even less definable than 
economic democracy, and not susceptible of measurement at 
all, since it is a matter of men’s feelings and attitudes. But 
surely the candid answer can only be that there is still a long 
way to go before Britain is as class-free as many other 
countries which still have much more inequality of incomes. 

There have, indeed, been changes in these fifty years. 
At one end, the grands seigneurs have gone; it is not 
merely heavy taxation that would prevent anyone today from 
behaving like Lord Lonsdale, who, with his retinue of canary- 
coloured liveries and coaches, was at one time the hero of 
every bus driver in London. The other extreme has gone 
too. People still in their active years today can recall the 
horrors they used to see on their childhood walks in London 
—the beggars in the streets, the crossing-sweepers who held 
out their tattered caps for pennies, the children in rags which 
fluttered like hen’s feathers when the wind blew through 
them, the down-and-outs sleeping on park benches with old 
newspapers for cover. The Yellow Earl and the outcasts—to 
the great mass in the middle they were both creatures from 
other worlds; and there are none such today. 


Even apart from these extremes, there have been 


none more striking, for example, than the revoluti yg 
attitude of “ masters ” towards their “ servants.” | y years 
ago, there was a great lady, a pillar of the Liberal Pp Ys Who 


turned out of their cottage any family on her estate: , which 
an illegitimate child was born, thus depriving then f home 
and livelihood in one fell swoop. Today, her desce: 


4 

not of that individual great lady, then certainly of ao 
her order—will scramble to get a cook who has an j! ‘itimate 
child, hoping that, pinioned by the bar sinister, ¢ may 
prove something of a stayer. But this perhaps is le 4 spon- 
taneous change of heart than an example of the law supply 
and demand. 

Despite all the changes, this is still a class-bour. society 
Habits of clothing (among men—much less so amon; vomen), 
variations of accent, to a lesser extent vocabulary a: certain 


subtle habits, still separate the classes like a “salt, ux. ‘umbed 
estranging sea,” particularly in the indeterminat middle 
ranges, where the half-shades and the semi-tones -.il] mark 
and brand, more here than in any other country. 

Indeed, in some respects, matters have got worse since 
1900. For though the class divisions still exist, and as 
between the “ top ” and the “ bottom ” may still be accepted, 
in between the extremes the caste lines are far more fiercely 
resented than they were. There is much more salicioys 
envy in British public and private life than there was (it can 
be seen at work in the Labour party, especially among those 
who have never been manual workers) and the incidence of 
the inferiority complex—in the technical sense of the term, 
meaning not a feeling of inferiority but a resentment of being 
regarded as inferior—seems to be greater than it was. 


* 


The explanation of this, as of the persistence of the class 
distinctions themselves, is to be found in education. By far 
the biggest social difference between 1900 and today lies 
there. There is now full educational provision for the poor 
and the middle classes. But this, which should have brought 
the classes together, has kept them apart. For the rich still 
go to their own schools—with the result that this is the only 
country in which a man is judged not by how he was 
educated but by where, and those who know themselves to 
be fully equal in all the things that ought to count have 
occasion to resent being kept separate by things that ought 
not to matter at all. The gap between the two educational 
systems, so far from narrowing, has actually widened. After 
the Kaiser’s war the boarding school habit spread much further 
down the middle classes than ever before and there was a 
boom in the so-called Public Schools—perhaps because so 
many men had observed in Kitchener’s army how easily 
their products slipped into commissions. Then, in and after 
the second war, when the combined pressure of inflation and 
of taxes might have induced many parents to educate their 
sons more cheaply, the Act of 1944 (or the spirit in which 
it was administered) broke down many of the bridges that 
had hitherto linked the two systems. By forcing on parents 
a more clear-cut choice, it confirmed instead of wea! ning 4 
schism which is a weakness to the British community, « ‘sturb- 
ing its unity and inhibiting the full development of wl the 
individual talents of its citizens. 

It is a safe prophecy that democracy will insist 1 the 
removal of privilege in this sphere as in others. ‘ at 1s 
important is how it is done, for the privileged inst tions 
embody and perpetuate some of the finest elements 2 the 
national tradition. There could be, as there was : the 
growth of political democracy, a gradual and suc -ssful 
grafting of new and old. Or, as in the economic — here, 
there could be a brutal levelling process, destroying old alues 
and habits of life before it builds new ones to perfor their 


service to the community. At the moment, the om: ; af 
not favourable. 
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Old-Fashioned Ways into a New-Fashioned v 


ld, 
won’t go. If Britain’s industries used out-of te 
methods of production, we couldn’t even cor ate 


in the world markets. And unless the efficie 
in the factories is matched by equal speed 

and efficiency in the offices, disorder must er je 
and profits inevitably decline. Office or Fact 
what’s the difference! BOTH need machines 


we are to prosper as we should. 
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Demonstrations of these 
latest additions to the National 
zits range of office machines will C g 0 CLASS 


be arranged at your request 


without incurring FULLY VERSATILE 
the slightest obligation. 
DIREGT-ENTRY AGCOUNTING MACHINE : 





Enquiries should be directed to The Manager, 


THE ACCOUNTING MACHINE DIVISION 
THE NATIONAL. CASH REGISTER COMPANYW 1TD 


| 206-216 Marylebone Road, LONDON, N.W.1. and ail principal centres 
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S | a Great Power? 


‘6 IE days of Palmerston are over,” said Mr Herbert 
Morrison in 1951, when Abadan was slipping into the 
clutches of Dr Mossadegh. True enough ; but in exactly 
what sense? Compared with any Middle Eastern 
itain is even stronger than it was, even though it has 


7 
an (adian Army. Its Navy can operate as freely as ever in the 
Persian Gulf, even though air power and the rise of America have 
destroyed its supremacy at sea. It has access to alternative sources 
of oil which make the loss of Persian oil a financial rather than a 
strategic weakness. What decline in British power has there been, 


then, in the half-century ? 

Basically it has been a change in the scale of events and the 
stature of rival powers. Two world wars with a giant Germany, 
and the emergence of the United States and the Soviet Union as 
global rivals overshadowing Europe and Asia, have driven Britain 
out of lonely might into intimate dependence. The decisive differ- 
ence between 1902 and 19§2 is that Britain is tied—and binds 
others—by a web of alliances. Not only that; Britain, like other 
nations of the free world, recognises obligations to the principles 
and power of the United Nations. It cannot do just what it likes, 
because it has promised not to. It cannot say just what it likes, 
because critical and hostile opinion abroad is mobilised to answer 
back. British policy, whether in its strategic or economic aims, has 
to work within limits that it has helped to set on itself—in the hopes 
that these limits would restrain others too. Instead of the Pax 
Britannica, Uno and Nato. That is one reason why Palmerston’s 
methods are out of date. 

But they were already out of date in 1902. Some of the facts 
and fears of fifty years ago are worth recalling. The British saw 
their country friendless and disliked. They had been snubbed by 
the Americans in Venezuela and blackmailed by the Germans in 
Egypt; Russia challenged them on the approaches to India. In 
1894 they had been powerless to prevent France, Germany and 
Russia from robbing Japan of the fruits of its victory over China. 
They were still supreme at sea, but even the Navy was obsolescent 
as the Germans prepared to challenge supremacy in the North Sea: 
the Admiralty had not pioneered the new weapons—mines, torpedoes 
and submarines—which were to threaten Britain with starvation in 
the next decade. There was no Committee of Imperial Defence 
and 0 strategy for the Empire. The colonies in 1902 rejected 


Chamberlain’s requests for defence aid, as they rejected his proposals 
for imperial federation. The Boer War had revealed to the world 
Britain’s limitations as a military power. 

There was anxiety, too, about the economic prospects. True, 
£1," > million of British capital was invested abroad and bringing in 
al ! income ; but tariffs were going up everywhere against British 
goo: especially against textiles. The Economist noted that British 
{ot trade was coming to depend on exports of machinery, ships 
an il. 


The Germans had passed the British in steel production, 
sir steel was being imported by Britain to make the capital 
ient for its future competitors. No one in Whitehall had yet 
1 what such facts might mean in terms of power or war; men 
> as Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill believed 
to live on the prestige of the Napoleonic wars and the industrial 
tion. Some, like Joseph Chamberlain, saw the dangers ahead 
‘oposed an Anglo-American-German alliance to keep the peace. 
ie world believed Britain to be a Great Power, and it fought 
Great Power from 1914 to 1918. 
e lesson of these facts is that cool detachment cannot do justice 
© record of this half-century ; that it has to be scanned with the 
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** the empires of Habsburg, 
Hohenzollern, Romanov and 
Osman succumbed to war and 
revolution.” 





eye of optimistic pride as well as the eye of 
critical envy. There are times, like 1940, 
when a nation is as strong as it feels, when 
greatness lies in the capacity to rise to the 
occasion. There are other times when it is 
weak because it has lost self-confidence. 

Pride and optimism can point to remark- 
able facts in the record of the Edwardian and 
Georgian reigns. The British Empire has 
survived—not intact, not unshaken, but as a 
living and growing polity—while the empires 
of Habsburg, Hohenzollern, Romanov and 
Osman succumbed to war and revolution. 
The wealth and numbers of the British and 
their stock abroad have grown, not so fast as 
those of rivals but fast enough to keep 
momentum, to increase military power and 
to establish standards of living unsurpassed 
outside North America. Their language is 
used over the whole world as an instrument 
of culture, administration and commerce ; 
their political institutions are imitated all 
over the free world. The ascendancy of the 
United States has, it is true, come with 
astonishing speed ; but the significant fact is 
that the Americans, though rivals, are in no 
sense enemies. If it is a mark of vitality 
and flexibility to keep old friends and make 
new ones, Britain has shown it. 

Nothing in the record is prouder than the 
spirit of moderation and good sense in which 
wealth and political power have been re-dis- 
tributed in Britain itself. The financial and 
industrial cost of this social revolution is 
examined elsewhere in these pages ; but there 
remains the political fact, of high significance 
for Britain’s influence in the world, that 
change was kept peaceful in a time of violent 


revolution elsewhere. Labouran c¢ 


tism came bloodlessly to terms \ - ~ 
era while Fascists, National §.  ajig, a 
Bolsheviks tried to master the = cep - 
with doctrines admitting of no prom” 
If the capacity to adapt rather 4 ie 
historic institutions and traditio: js g a 
of greatness, then the British —pJ¢ hay 
kept the title to it by maintain ; Dations 
and imperial unity in such a tur yoy; era 
Indeed, when the historian of th ature asks 
himself why American liberal 4, which 
helped to destroy other empire supported 
the British Empire, he may finc 1¢ angy., 
in these qualities. 

Pessimism and envy see in the -ord other 
symptoms no less significant : emMogogy, 


laziness, false pride and greed. A working 
trading and investing nation = 


; itain has 
shown weaknesses on which the verdict jg 
passed elsewhere. In terms imperial 


power and world consideration they hay. 
signified briefly: a claim that the wor 
should let it relax and enjoy the postures of 
middle age. The vision that oxce swep 
across seas and continents has becom 
parochial and inward-looking. Hence popula 
support for protection and pacifism; hence 
the dilatoriness in foreign policy of Baldwin 
or the starry-eyed rhetoric of a Ramsay 
MacDonald. There has been failure 
measure up to the scale of opportunity and 
need. The invention and productive capacity 
that give military power and prestige have 
shown triumphs of quality but failings of 
quantity. The U-boat was mastered by mass 
production of ships and scientific ingenuity, 
but with American help and nearly too late 
to avert disaster. The revival of the land 
came too late to make decisive savings in 
ships and dollars. (Yet Britain’s need to 
import food is its outstanding weakness as a 
Great Power.) 


In a strange and dangerous way the British 
have cherished the tradition of the narrow 
squeak; they appear prouder of Dunkirk 
than El Alamein, prouder of the Battle of 
Buitain than of Germany’s surrender, prouder 
of austerity than of plenty. They sometimes 
seem moved to seek the sympathy rather 
than the respect of the world, to expect 
an effortless and unchallenged enjoyment of 
their inheritance. 


This improvidence has more than once 
tempted their enemies to coalesce against 
them ; but only since 1947 has the lesson been 
learnt. Now Britain has helped to create a 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation unique 
among alliances for its numbers, its .. »pe and 
its peacetime preparedness for  cfence. 
Unprecedented commitments hay _ been 
accepted to oppose force with forc , auto- 
matically over the length and bre ith of 
Europe, elsewhere at the behest of th United 
Nations. Collective security, relied « in the 
thirties as a bluff, was taken serious when 
South Korea was attacked. The a ment 
now in Britain is not about wh: ‘r © 
rearm—as it was in the ’thirties—b: about 
how much rearmament can be : >rded. 
Foreign policy in Britain now res on 4 
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th May, 1901. 
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SA! Ss BURY: “Except during his 


n the First’s) reign we have 
en in danger; and, therefore, 
ssible for us to judge whether 
lation” under which we are 
1 to suffer, does or does not 
in it any elements of peril. 
| hardly be wise to incur novel 
" onerous obligations, in order 
4 against a danger in whose 
© we have no historical reason 
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profound change of mood from complacency 
to resolution. 

In the policy, too, the transformation is 
profound. The desire for peace—which for 
a satisfied power is fundamental—expresses 
itself in readiness to prevent war. The 
Olympian Lord Salisbury advised his 
successor in 1902 that formal alliances with 
land powers would increase rather than 
reduce the risks to British seeurity. In 1952 
the proletarian Ernest Bevin had bequeathed 
to a Conservative Foreign Secretary written 
obligations of membership and leadership in 
a complex system of international pacts and 
alliances. Lord Salisbury could count on 
time to temporise and mobilise in crisis ; for 
the ambitions of rival powers were all of 





BEVIN: “I make this prophecy: Iam 
quite certain that before many years 
have passed it will be found . . . that 
the defence Ministers and finance 
Ministers of the Western world par- 
ticularly will be sitting down together 
discussing a common budget and a 
common task and a common method 
of defence in order that they may 
protect themselves and carry it upon 
the resources of their own countries.” 
House of Commons. 
9th December, 1948. 


TIME TAKEN 
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much the same territorial character, dilemmas 
could be postponed, bargains struck and 
partnerships reversed. Ernest. Bevin had to 
think in terms of the blitz, of Pearl Harbour, 
of undeclared war with atomic weapons, of 
the war of ideas, of the supremacy, and yet 
the apathy, of democratic opinion. A serious 
weakening of Britain’s power was revealed 
in the economic crisis of 1947-48, but there 
was greatness in the swift adaptation to new 
conditions and the creation in Europe of the 
conditions for America to return to its aid. 

What killed isolationism, which the 
Canadian, Sir Wilfred Laurier, had called 
** Splendid ” at the Jubilee time? Above all, 
it was the cutting down of distance by the 
warship, the mechanised army and the aero- 
plane. Just before Hitler came to power 
Austen Chamberlain—who knew the world of 
Stalin and the world of Kaiser William— 
sounded a warning: “ Distance no longer 
spells detachment; abstention no longer 
secures immunity.” This is what the cool 
appraisal will single out above all : the vulner- 
ability of a world power whose base lies in 
an island no longer protected by the sea 
from domination. The trade routes, it is 
true, are more easily guarded than they were ; 
for the United States Navy is an ally. It is 
true also that science may yet master the 
bomber, and that the British people’s accept- 
ance of military service furnishes an army 
on the Continent to guard in peacetime the 
approaches to their home waters. But the 
fact remains that the arsenal, the brain, the 
bank, the heart of the Commonwealth are 
concentrated in a single small target for 
atomic weapons. Security lies in the enemy’s 
conviction that attack on Britain will bring 
instant and effective reprisal. At no time in 
the last fifty years have the British them- 
selves been able to offer such a deterrent ; 
now it is furnished by an Atlantic alliance 
led by the United States. 

This, some say, is the unquestionable mark 
of weakness; this is dependence absolute 
and undeniable, rooted in economic /weak- 
ness. But this dependence, is not new. 
Would the two great wars of this half 
century have been won without American 
help? It is not now clear that Britain could 
not have played its quadruple role of African, 






























































STEEL PRODUCTION 
OF FOUR GREAT POWERS 
1900-1951 















Asian, Middle Eastern and European Power 
unless the United States had been every- 
where friendly? Was it independence in 
the ’twenties and ’thirties, when Britain left 
France to maintain peace in Europe, the 
Americans to deal with Japan, while it busied 
itself with the liberated Arabs and restive 
India and the coming-of-age of the 
Dominions? It was partly, if not largely, 
thanks to the friends guarding their flanks 
that the British were able, between the wars, 
to prepare their strategic retreats and to 
disarm to the point of impotence. 


About these retreats only the future can 
deliver a fair verdict. They have, it is true, 
turned many rebels into friends; but in 
India and Ireland, in Pakistan and Burma 
they may turn out to be no more than neutral 
friends. The Indian Army for the Middle 
East and the Irish bases for the Atlantic 
battle can no longer be counted on. Of Africa 
it is still impossible to venture a judgment. 
Deeply influenced by public opinion at home 
and abroad, Britain has made a characteristic 
experiment by setting up self-government 
within the Commonwealth as the objective 
for colonies in very different stages of 
development, both political and economic. 
Relations between white and coloured races 
now present a world problem, not a domestic 
difficulty for the settler and the official. 
It is by no means certain that order and 
prosperity will come out of this policy of 
devolution and self-determination. It remains 
to be seen whether the Commonwealth 
formula is adequate and whether the new 
imperialism has the self-confident touch of 
the old. 


* 


In the Middle East similar doubts arise, 
complicated by the growing part played in its 
affairs by the United States. To Britain’s 
credit stands the liberation of the Arab states 
in 1919 from the Turkish Empire; and in 
Iraq and Jordan the connection dating from 
those days still counts for something. In 
Egypt and in Persia, memories of British 
policy in the past are a main source of the 
bitterness in the nationalist movements that 
dominate their politics. Some will say that 
a Great Power would have used force to 
maintain the Canal Zone base and to keep 
Abadan; but the balance of power has 
worked against that solution, as it has in the 
past. The dilemma is not a new one: 
Britain’s ability to hold Russia at bay in 
Persia depended in 1902 on the other forces 
aligned against Russia. So it does now. 


There is this further factor, unknown in 
the days of Salisbury and Chamberlain : that 
these small powers of the Middle East can 
argue before the world forum of the United 
Nations, can accuse Britain of aggression or 
threats of aggression, can invoke a whole 
system of pressures far more complex than 
those of the old diplomacy. The system has 
the backing of British opinion ; indeed, the 
obligation to respect it is mentioned first 
among the principles of British foreign 
policy, whatever government is in power. 


the part of a Great Power. 





The obligation has its dangers, a- 


shown ; but if the United Na: as can ; 
fact preserve peace, dispense jus = to to 
nations, and assist in their P ‘tical ang 
economic progress—is this fact t counted 
sheer loss to Britain’s power ? 

There is a similar difficulty in dging th 
value of the Commonwealth. ‘1: ties tha 
hold India, Pakistan and Ceylon the olj. 
Dominions are inadequate for ei ent plan. 
ning of strategy and economic icy; bu 
they seem to satisfy the nationali aspiration 
of Asian peoples which otherwi might be 
turned against British influence ad trade 
The outside world notes that 3ritain j 
powerless to bring about a ‘ution jp 
Kashmir ; but it also notes tha Britain i 
not experiencing in Southern Asi the diff. 
culties that harass the French in Non) 
Africa. Members of the British Commop. 
wealth disagree openly and strong ¥ in inter. 
national conference ; but their views of world 


problems are rooted in the same inform. 
tion and a common economic interest. |p 
the world’s view the loosely knit Commop- 
wealth is the main basis of Britain’s claim t 
be still a Great Power. 


* 


From the story of these fifty years it js 
evident that the next half of the century 
will bring immense changes and challenges 
Much that we take for granted was not, 
and could not be, foreseen in the last years 
of Victoria. Scientific changes and new 
political groupings may revolutionise power 
relationships. It is possible that the very 
phrase “‘ Great Power” will die, and tha 
the balance of power will lie between two or 
three great blocks. If so, Britain’s greatness 
will be judged by its ability to merge with, 
and yet play a leader’s part in, international 
communities, the shape of which cannot yet 
be clearly seen. 


Yet first there must be a dangerous period 
of transition ; the transformation of empire, 
however peacefully and efficiently it is done, 
provokes appetites and invites disorder that 
may threaten peace. The re-shaping of 
Europe may be frustrated by the revival of 
Germany; there may be crises within the 
great Communist empire; Asia may be 
transformed by the rivalry of India and 
China; poverty and hunger may bring fresh 
revolutions. 
Britain cannot hope to control or influence 


alone, even if peace is maintained. 

chosen triple role in the Atlantic, ‘‘uropean 
and Commonwealth communities » I tax t0 
the utmost the skill of its statesmem and the 
patience and understanding of it people. 
But the subjects of Elizabeth II ave thi 
advantage over the subjects of Vict« ia—that 
the dangers and weaknesses of thei position 
in the twentieth-century world . ¢ fully 
revealed ; whereas from their gra /fathers 
they were largely concealed. If cy @ ° 
make the effort required to overce ¢ thest | 
dangers, they still have the resov es, the 
skill and the friends that are neede to play 


Korea has 


Its self- ; 


Events will be on a scale tha 7 


All kinds of periodicals—magazines and newspapers the world over—are producing special 
issues to mark this great event which will bring new inspiration to many millions as they 
ponder over it in picture and the printed word, or recapture its great moments 


through the radio. That this should be possible, reel after reel of specialised paper must Pioneers in 
modern paper technology 


20 roaring through the printing presses ; for picture papers in all their wonderful 
olour, for newspapers. Reel after reel of specialised papers—gravure Re eC d 
* s 


printings and newsprint—to the mass production of which the Reed Paper Group 
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contributes its great output capacity and its unique technical resources. 
Head Office 


105 Piccadilly London W.1 
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MR. PEPYS SEES 
THE CORONATION 


FUNE and, 1953 


Up betimes to don new wig and hose in honour of this so great 
occasion. Every manner of people in the streets this day 
yet but one emotion manifest in the gait and features of all, an 
affectionate but reverent joy fixed on the person of their Queen. 
Payed 5s. to a street trader for an orange box and from this 
mercantile eminence did survey the passing show as from a 
grand stand. Never was money put to better account. So many 
jewels and ornaments of every land, yet did our Queen outshine 
them all in majesty. And so to 
bed — to dream upon this new 
Elizabethan age. 


With apologies to Mr. Pepys, who in the reign 
of Charles II was a customer of Humphrey 
Stokes the goldsmith at the sign of the Black 
Horse in Lombard Street, where now stands the 
Head Office of Lloyds Bank, 
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he Jethronement of Money 


HE nation’s money, nowadays, plays 
only a token role in the ritual of 
inaugurating a Monarch: the new 
coins that are graced by the head 

of the young Queen are but the nation’s loose 
change, of base cupro-nickel and bronze— 
in sad contrast, some may think, to those 
that last portrayed a Britannic Queen, noble 
coins that had (and merited) the style of 
** sovereign.” Yet money in its widest sense 
can play a vital role in this second Elizabethan 
era; and Britain’s well-being may largely 
turn upon whether men have the wit to 
contrive for it its rightful part. 

The visible forms of money bear witness 
to only the least part of its debasement. The 
major one, less deliberate and much less 
obtrusive, came from the brushing aside, 
some twenty years ago, of the classical 
principles of using it—principles ridden down 
in the surge towards the ideal of full employ- 
ment. Now, in this opening phase of the new 
era, a heartening portent has been the effort 
of statesmen and economists to re-discover 
some of the principles of monetary prudence 
then left by the wayside. 

Almost for the first time, a serious attempt 
is being made to adapt these principles to 
the needs of a community that not only 
cherishes full employment but also hopes to 
combine large social services with an indis- 
pensable strengthening of its productive 
capital. Already, the new effort threatens an 
intellectual and political tussle comparable 
with the great monetary controversies of the 
past. The early years of the Victorian era 
were likewise marked by burning monetary 


controversy, and the victory then was a 


definite one for sound money. It was too 
definite for simple adoption today ; Victorian 
money was cast in teo rigid a mould for the 
needs of the twentieth century. Yet the hope 
for those of liberal mind must be that the 
outcome of the new struggle will be a modern 
version of “ sound ” money. 

The Victorian legacy was a monetary 
system matched to an age of Jaisser faire. It 
assigned to money, almost literally as a 
sovereign controller, those responsibilities for 
steering the national economy that nowadays 
are the undisputed prerogative of govern- 
ment. The sovereign then came near to 
being an absolute monarch; for the High 
Priests of Threadneedle Street administered 
a simple and almost automatic ritual. They 
acknowledged one duty only, that of safe- 
guarding the gold reserve, and thereby 
ensured that all forms of money broadly 
conformed to the movements of gold. They 
discharged their duty by raising Bank rate 
when the reserve was threatened, by lowering 
the rate again after the danger had passed, 
and by taking, when necessary, supplementary 
steps to make their rate “ effective,” in the 
sense that market rates conformed to it. 

In the first eleven years of the present 
century, Bank rate was changed fifty-seven 
times, nine of them in 1910 alone ; yet in that 
year it never rose above § or fell below 3 per 
cent. The Governor of the Bank, in one 
of his rare public utterances, then affirmed 
that the raising of the rate never failed to 
attract gold provided it was kept effective ; 
that the 7 per cent fixed during the American 
banking crisis of 1907 brought in gold from 
twenty-four countries; and that the Bank 
would have gone higher if necessary. 

By these simple rules, interest rates and 
the tides of money were made to observe 
the dictates of the absolute monarch. 
Britain’s economy was thereby kept in 
equilibrium with the world outside, and the 
exchange value of sterling was held within 
the narrow limits of its gold points. 


THE BANK RATE 1900-1952 


1910 1915 1920 1925 1930 
I Highest Bank Rate ef the Year 


Lowest Bank Rate ef the Year 
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Yet the despotism of money then was on 
the whole a benevolent one. In an age when 
the bill of exchange was still the standard 
means of mercantile finance, the domestic 
economy was particularly sensitive to the 
sway of interest rates in Lombard Street. But 
the flexibility of prices and—at least by con- 
trast with modern rigidities—of wages, too, 
promoted quick adjustments and minimised 
any resultant distress. 

There were recurrent phases of unemploy- 
ment; but the maturing of the banking 
system had exorcised the nineteenth-century 
curse of financial panics ; and the troughs in 
employment were becoming narrower and 
shallower. It must be recorded, too, that 
Britain’s role of world banker and world 
financier provided the domestic economy with 
an important shock-absorber against defla- 
tion. Since the flow of international credits 
(and debits) responded very rapidly to 
changes in relative interest rates, an external 
pressure upon Britain was countered auto- 
matically by a reduction in net overseas 
lendings. 

Nor did the rule of money cause 
embarrassment to the Treasury, as borrower. 
Government expenditure in 1900 absorbed 
only £134 million—a mere one-thirteenth of 
the national income. And the national debt, 
its total principal. value just over one-third 
of a year’s national income, was still a 
comfortable {£100 million or so below its 
level upon the morrow of Waterloo—a level 
not surpassed, indeed, until the Kaiser’s war. 
In 1900 it cost £23 million to service the 
whole debt, while the annual cost of the 
floating debt—the only part that felt the full 
impact of fluctuating interest rates—was 
never as much as £1 million until after 1914. 

The foundations of this system were torn 
apart by the torrents of war and inflation. 
But Montagu Norman, who from 1920 led 
the re-builders, soon found that more had 
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been lost than the sovereignty 


Obstructions had been cast into : “og 
national channels of money and a. 
Continental currencies were in ch: 3, p ~ 
structures had been disrupted ; ne igi og 
were forming in the patterns of w: :; - a 
advances, with their more stereo: ed 
had supplanted the domestic bil] ¢ a 
London’s leadership in world £ “_ - 
been challenged, yet it still had . ca, - 
big share of the burden of rec inte, 
overseas. By 1925, despite the ( ides a 
Government expenditure was stil .bsorbin, 
fully a fifth of the national inc ne then 
£4,000 million, with the natior debt a 
almost twice that sum. And amic his Scene 
of shattered principles, a new .chool of 
thinkers was steadily gaining grovad. Th, 
era of John Maynard Keynes had egun 
Against these long odds, No:man o. d 
deflation contrived to restore the r. le of gold 
—and the traditional parity fo: sterling 


Mr Winston Churchill, who officiated at the 
ceremony, called it Norman’s “ crowning 
achievement ”—and did so, of cours sey wholly 
without irony. But the “ sovereign ” did no; 
return, and the restored monarchy was 
neither the benevolent nor the absolute one 
of former times. 

Partly, perhaps, in acknowledgment of the 
new thinking, but especially because of the 
stress set up between the rigidity of an 
arbitrary exchange rate and the new 
rigidities at home, Norman’s gold standard 
had to be a constitutional one. “ Manage- 
ment ”’ devised a flexible link between gold 
on the one hand and interest rates and the 
volume of money on the other. But, in 
default of smooth international co-operation, 
this system could not endure. The link 
merely allowed the disequilibrium to widen, 
and it could not be infinitely flexible. Five 
years later Norman himself was admitting 
that “if it had not been for the struggle for 
gold, unemployment would have been less.” 
The link had to be severed. 


* 


In the interests of clear thinking now, it 
is important to observe that this dethrone- 
ment of gold did not of itself destroy the 
rule of money. It simply transferred the 
ultimate sovereignty from an impersonal 
principle to the monetary “ authorities.” 
They, at last, were free to work the rule as 
they thought fit, subject to the sanctions of 
public opinion and—as Bank and Treasury 
drew ever closer together—of fF rliament 
itself. 


But, partly by accident and partly through 


unpreparedness for such unpre edented 
responsibility, the authorities quickly 
stumbled into a policy that was ta: amount 
to abdication. Early in 1932 the p: >lic was 
crying out for relief from defia' »n and 
unemployment. Keynes was ples ing fot 
cheap money and public work — The 
Chancellor wanted to break the str: glehold 
of his high-cost borrowings by a  camatic 
conversion of debt. And the Bar , deter 
mined to restrain a premature apy °ciation 
of sterling, had switched willy-ni y from 
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swingeing deflation to aggressive purchases 
of foreign exchange, using sterling created 
for the purpose. 

These ingredients, mixed in proportions 
that have always defied analysis, added up to 
a formula that did duty for deliberate policy. 
The authorities plunged into credit expan- 
sion, triumphantly floated the new loan on 
the flood of liquid funds, and thereupon 
observed that trade had turned the corner. 
From that moment, cheap money became a 
mystique in the public mind, the indispens- 
able prescription for full employment, the 
sure proof that the miseries of mistaken 
monetary policy remained in banishment. 
The monetary authorities, for their part, 
were fully engaged in the later thirties in 
wrestling with technique—in devising ways 
of preventing the tidal movements of “hot” 
international funds from upsetting the cheap 
money patterns in London. 


* 


Most of the postwar misunderstandings 
about money flow from the fact that war 
intervened before this transition of ideas was 
complete. Not until after the war was it 
generally perceived that an unswerving 
adherence to cheap money transferred all 
control over the volume of money from the 
so-called “‘ authorities ” to the public itself— 
since the authorities could not maintain their 
chosen interest rate unless they created 
whatever quantity of money the public 
demanded at that rate. And it has not been 
generally acknowledged even now that the 
cherished Keynesian principle, that an easy 
money policy is required at times of under- 
employment, did not imply an utter over- 
throw of the rule of money, but simply that 
the rule should work according to the needs 
of the times and in harmony with other 
economic policies. 

Before the war, that proposition simply did 
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not arise. But the experience of war turned 
a lacuna in public thinking into positive 
misunderstanding. For war created the 
opposite economic condition to that with 
which Keynes was preoccupied in the 
thirties. Cheap money had been maintained 
even more surely in wartime boom than in 
prewar slump, and the goal of full employ- 
ment had been reached. Surely, therefore, 
nothing but harm could come from any 
revival of the rule of money? And would 
it not be folly to disturb the cheapness of 
the national debt? In the second quarter 
of the century, the debt itself had been 
multiplied almost three and a half times 
(littl more, however, than the national 
income), yet because of cheap money the 
debt service had risen by only two-thirds. 
The fallacy behind these arguments was 
pushed to its ultimate absurdity by the 
Daltonian effort to make money cheaper still 
—at the very time when the physical controls 
and moral sanctions of war were weakening. 
And the first reassertion of the rule of money 
was the spontaneous breakaway of long-term 
interest rates. Only in the Daltonian heyday 
was it ever seriously suggested that a fully 


employed economy could avoid internal ° 


discipline so long as it remained in external 
disequilibrium. But few people then under- 
stood that the only alternative to discipline 
of the monetary pattern was the discipline 
of physical controls—or that in a democracy 
in peacetime these could never cope unaided 
with any large disequilibrium. The effort at 
budgetary disinflation, which marked the next 
step in the monetary revival, was the first 
overt admission of these truths. 


* 


But this was not enough. Despite all the 
planning, and all its intricate devices for 
“* direct ” action, there remained a void in the 
stabilising mechanisms that was never seen 
in the crude but automatic stabiliser of 
former times. An excess of uncontrolled 
money still undermined the physical controls. 
Public saving through a “ disinflationary ” 
budget surplus was a poor substitute for 
private saving. And the surplus itself was 
never likely to be big enough to compensate 
the deficiencies of credit control. 

The new monetary policy, signalised by 
the rise in Bank rate, is almost an admission 
that only some restoration of the rule of 
money can adequately fill the void. It 
restores the principle that the monetary 
authorities should control the volume of 
money and that the volume of money should 
keep the economy in balance. But it cannot 
make that control effective so long as the 
Government’s own borrowings do not con- 
form to it. Nor does it solve the problem 
of how to operate the rule now that the 
economy lacks the flexibility that formerly 
made the rule a benevolent one. The health 
of the economy requires the rule of money ; 
but if the rule has to change to meet modern 
needs, changes in the economy must meet it 
half way. Is the discipline of money and of 
the market place really irreconcilable with a 
mid-century social conscience ? 
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At the service of the Queen’s yeomen... 


Stoneleigh Abbey, Warwickshire. Built by Sir Thomas 
Leigh, Lord Mayor of London in the first year of the 
reign of the first Elizabeth, by whom he was knighted... 
Today, this stately mansion continues to play a vital part 
in the nation’s progress under the second gracious Queen 
of that name... 

By kind permission of the present Lord Leigh, part of 
the estate is now occupied by the Ferguson Mechanised 
Farming School. Through the rapidly developing educa- 
tional system centred on this School, the Queen’s yeomen 


—the landowners, farmers and smallholders of Britain 


—are acquainted with the simplest, most effective 
and most economical method of farming ever known. 
Through this famous Ferguson System, their labour 
and land is rendered more productive, their future 
more secure. 

Through its fruitful effects on land of every sort, on 
farms of every size, the Ferguson System is helping pro- 
gressive landowners and farmers to contribute in «ver- 
growing degree to the nation’s agricultural proc tion 
. . » Keeping in good heart the lands over whic our 


new Queen rules... 





Loyal Greetings to Her Maiesty! 


FERGUSON TRACTORS ARE MANUFACTURED FOR HARRY FERGUSON LTD.. COVENTRY. BY THE STANDARD MOTOR COM 


NY, LTD 
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£600,000 
CONTRACT 


for 


EUCLID 


earthmoving 


EQUIPMENT 
Blackwood Hodge have secured a £600,000 dollar-saving contract for 
40 EUCLID Tractors and Scrapers and a fleet of EUCLID Rear- 


Dump Wagons to be used on the Burmese Irrigation Department’ 8 
Yemathin District project. 


EUCLIDS were chosen for this great scheme—involving the con- 
struction of nineteen dams—because they carry more loads faster .. . 
cutting costs to a newminimum—again proving the superiority 
of EUCLIDS. 











The world’s finest earthmoving equipment is distributed and 
serviced by 


BLACKWOOD HODGE 
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At the service of the Queen’s yeomen ... 


Stoneleigh Abbey, Warwickshire. Built by Sir Thomas 
Leigh, Lord Mayor of London in the first year of the 
reign of the first Elizabeth, by whom he was knighted... 
Today, this stately mansion continues to play a vital part 
in the nation’s progress under the second gracious Queen 
of that name... 

By kind permission of the present Lord Leigh, part of 
the estate is now occupied by the Ferguson Mechanised 
Farming School. Through the rapidly developing educa- 
tional system centred on this School, the Queen’s yeomen 


—the landowners, farmers and smallholders of Britain 


—are acquainted with the simplest, most effective 
and most economical method of farming ever known 
Through this famous Ferguson System, their labour 
and land is rendered more productive, their future 
more secure. 

Through its fruitful effects on land of every sort, on 
farms of every size, the Ferguson System is helping pro- 
gressive landowners and farmers to contribute in -ver- 
growing degree to the nation’s agricultural proc tion 
. . » Keeping in good heart the lands over whic our 


new Queen rules... 





Loyal Greetings to Her Maiesty! 
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£600,000 
CONTRACT 
for 


EUCLID 


earthmoving 


EQUIPMENT 


Blackwood Hodge have secured a £600,000 dollar-saving contract for 
40 EUCLID Tractors and Scrapers and a fleet of EUCLID Rear- 
Dump Wagons to be used on the Burmese Irrigation Department’s 
Yemathin District project. 


EUCLIDS were chosen for this great scheme—involving the con- 
struction of nineteen dams—because they carry more loads faster . . 


cutting costs to a newminimum—again proving the superiority 
of EUCLIDS. 





The world’s finest earthmoving equipment is distributed and 
serviced by 


BLACKWOOD HODGE 





Subsidiary Companies Branches Works and Agencies throughout the World 
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With acknowledgements to Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co. Lid. 


Scrubbing floors is not hard work with the “ Eagle” 
Combined Scrubbing and Drying Machine—and it’s 
remarkably quick in operation, Fully automatic in 
action the “ Eagle ” will scrub 5,000 sq. ft. in the bour, 
and it dries as it goes. This means, no wet floors, and 
the area which has been cleaned may be used immediately. 


COMBINED DRYING & SCRUBBING MACHINE © _ For technical advice on modern floor cleaning and 


maintenance please write to:— 


Cimec-Fraser Juson Ltd 


60-66, CRAY AVENUE, ORPINGTON, KENT 
Telephone : Orpington 6731 (5 lines) 


AGENTS IN FRANCE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, GERMANY, SCANDINAVIA, AUSTRALIA, 
NEW ZEALAND & SOUTH AFRICA. 
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Introducing 
THE LONDON 





When Shillibeer’s omnibus first clattered its 


way through the city streets in 1829 the citizens of 
London realised that here indeed was a public 
service worth knowing and using. 

Likewise, the London Assurance offer the 
public another kind of useful service by journeying 
into print with selections from their own omnibus 
collection of insurance policies. 


“Life” is what you make it 

What kind of Life Assurance you need depends, 
of course; on you (not forgetting your depend- 
ants). Our booklet “‘How to be Well Assured” 
can help you to choose the policy that suits you 
best. Would you care to read it? 


Aftermathematics 


After a fire on business premises the reckoning 
must include not only material losses but also 
reduced earning power and trading profits. An 
ordinary Fire Policy plus our loss of Profits Policy 
sums up what is needed. 


Injury and Innocence 


However innocent of intent to injure a fellow- 
being, you may be held liable for heavy damages 
quite accidentally caused to someone’s person or 
property. Our Personal Liability Policy provides 
indemnity up to £5,000 for any one accident— 
which is a lot of indemnity for [0/- a year. 


and please remember . . . 





If you would know more about any of the 
policies outlined here, if we can provide information 
about any other particular policies or about 
insurance problems generally—pray make what use 
of us you wish. Our address is 1, King William 
Street, Department $6, London, E.C.4. 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 
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“PARTNERSHIP FOR ALL” *% 
by J. SPEDAN LEWIS * 


This history of the John Lewis Partnership, 
with its thousands of members and millions of | 
capital, describes a new technique in producer- i 
co-operation. ” 


"bbb bbb ot 


“ One of the most exciting books on be 
business . . . bubbling over with ideas and he} 
the fruit of forty years’ practical experi- 
ence.” The Economist, March Sth, 1949. be 


Second printing (with important new material) be 
now available from all booksellers. i 


SEEDED DDE 


PRICE 12/6 Demy. 8vo. 


536 pp. ie! 
Sole United Kingdom distributors are : 
| Simpkin Marshall Ltd., | 

} 
* 242 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 | 
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Canada Calls 


The immense Canadian market 
stands wide open for the right 
kind of British goods and services. 
The Bank of Montreal is ideally 
placed to provide coast-to-coast 
trading and financial information 


that is always at your service. 


47 Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C.2 


Head Office: MONTREAL 


Over 580 Branches throughout Canada 
Assets Exceed $2,000,000,000 


(incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability) 
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many partsof the world. Largenumbers of them subscribe to the English- 
language edition which circulates in more than 120 countries outside the 
U.S. and Canada, while many others, in Latin America, receive the new 
Spanish-language edition. These people are responsible for large-scale 
g purchases of capital goods. Their homes are open to all that is bestamong 
the accessories to fine living. Once a fortnight they see the advertisements 
in LIFE INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS representing the world’s most 
outstanding companies and products. An advertising campaign in as- 
sociation with LIFE INTERNATIONAL’s other well-known advertisers will 


interest these people in your company or products. The Advertisement 
Director (Grosvenor 4080) will gladly send you further information. 


The list of subscribers to LIFE mNTeRNATIONAL EDITIONS reads like 
an international ‘Who’s Who’. It contains the names of men and women 
who control the trading policies of business, industry and government in 





= International SiS 


LIFE IN ENGLISH — approximately 300,000 
copies in English circulating in 120 countries - 
outside North America. 


LIFE IN SPANISH — approximately 
215,000 copies in Spanish circulating in 
Central and South America. 


These are the INTERNATIONAL &DITIONS 
of LIFE magazine. 





TIME & LIFE BUILDING, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W1 





